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PREFACRj 


T>0MK ex]nanati()ii»*is ^imled tho 

a})pearaiice^ of pii? book’ in a whicH s(‘ts 

'.St* naidfli valirt^ on Hpeeialisod study. 


Tl?e writer Avbuld jtistify it l>y the vi^iw, j’rst, 
that in \?n^disli lit;^trature tluuv are ciutain jiytRti'« 
wlft) may lie classed as’'^l)li},uitory—C(flicerni^iVwh(>n*i 


UitaMgiloranee ia^i defect which one slu^^Jd hlnsh 
for: tfiid,secondly, tlftit the oniinary reader has 
ndther the time md' ineh'^tion to stiid^’ all thest) 
'authors at first hand. Af|nttemp[ has theryfoie lufn 
made to put togethei'a sj#\i(.‘y ^if the litjuature which 
should Cnftceru iLi.i ‘‘^nly \^ilh siudi autliors as can 
he deemed in tlds manner (>ssentml; with* tla^ Jiope, 
that it might* iisefully su{»plenient tlu! ;iec<y,.airily 
partMl knowledgio ])oss(*ssed l>y yv^lng or, husy* 
^)eople, Jind ])(Mhapr»» serve as a guf(le,to those whp 


wjsh to exttuid tlieir readiiftrj 
, The main criteiinn \vn)r'h has’^ regultiUal the 
selection of names ii^^ jmhKt fame. ^^\Vithout 
wishing to assert that ('rahln* is a la^tVr pmh thar 
<’ampi<ai, or Oray thai/Webster, it may lie s^aU'd 


emphatically t/iat no educated man in th«; English- 
speaking world can afford to profens'entire igijor- 





•^/ii 

of the former in eaeii^pair, an^ tliefefore to 
tlami, and nht .t*"- hittej^, fcpaeo iif ilev»ted^ 
After this, (;(hitenij/t)ij*ry tiiste lu^‘f hjcn considered. 
No book liiis J>een (Isyilt on atwliich'tlie 
wiiter tvovdd not reeotnmend*as agrecAhle reatting 
to any loy(ir .of lit(^r;|tnr(^ iF any concession has 
h(*en made to piibltc; fame in rtiis i;espect^ has 
ht^yn in the ease oT authors such as ^homsoi*,’who • 
an? f^|)(.*(!ially signitiuiint in •th(‘« d(‘velomnr?iit of t he 
liUnat lue. 

FoT' in sm-h a surv(‘y as thistly? waiter lias to 
cotiduet rc'ader throngli wliat is ii? one aspect'a' 
emttinnofis history of facts “that (fannot he vfewed 
iiyisojation : *ind, for (‘xamph?, Irie extfent of i’o])e’s 
.<^U(!e(?ss* is ill Tmdmstood ut^'ss we lealise that* at 

r • 

the samp^epoeh Thomson aeliievgU^a suddyi J'ttpu- 
larity. It is not J.oo much to say that ay etincated 
iTian who knows wliat ^reimu'rVof ])oetrv’^1'homg!t)n 
wtoU*, aiyl—not lyss ini%>ftant—in what age he* 
wrote it, may we41 2*^'•e^'i‘‘^Pd for not knowing 
luon*. 'riiisKind of iifforTmi^ is the hook's 

tirst^ aiiftrto provtde; while it rcffuses steadfastly 
to tlj<‘ r«'ad(*r anything at ^T1 al)out such 

exeelhwit hut**unessential persons as Akensicte oi' 
j^iogers* ^ « • • • 

Oiu' may*, howA'tj^^di'»|)reoate the inference that 
the writtH* naVuriineuds^tlie study of a hand-hook ip 
prefweh^e to'that o^<,he aunior» themselves. What- 
nver is vvrit^n in U»'s(* j)ages hy way of criticism 
ar hiogra])hical narrative ^s designed to awaken, 
interest, aiul to seiul the reailer to tRose»masters of 
bht\litoratuVe*uf whom he h*as learnt enough to wish 



PRESAGE" 

t6 learn ‘•njorO: Quotaition, in many caisJbs ct^pioiis, 
'rilu^.ral^s^tlte-'sketel; of each author. • 

The book bein>^ a(l(lr(^sKe<l *>to» yoiui> readers, or 
to tho^e who hat4 made n6 fxhSu^'^tive study of 
litehiture, presumes ’the need for a gooil »<l(‘al of 
explanation. Bilt it also presumes^,that i^'i^taiu 
authors* will te faKiiliar to evi'fvoue ; for iustaiu e* 
in tlKi chai)ter on Shakespeare iio^lescriptive^acco^int 
of*any pl«<X afteiwpteil, and <ji^otation is empii>yed' 
hnly to* iflustrate,,critical obsei vatious. <)n the 
other hand, with authors like Pope, jMuliaps oJtoiu'r 
•ntimed*than rvad, .an ifttem})t has lu^eu n tiaIc to j^ive 
some«ade(|uate dsjAeeimen of their work, lilepi- 

ture *of * the • Vheto. ian period* as iiiore familiijr, 
ha» been dismissed wi‘lli very sumu.nry trehtmeut* 
OeneralU’ speakiyo, the mf)r(^ <{Uotable a^pj autlior 
the move ^le has been (piotial ; and poiPry tla'icliiiV 
niHch more than prp.se. since it was lUHM'ssar* 

in all ways to limit tk'^^ask, those aullafts hav« 
been sonfewhat m‘olecte<^vho^o\ye tladr im])orl;pua 
t<» matter.'lathc* *‘i^to n.’AUiier ; wl'iJ>, whether a." 
divines, historiaifri, or ])hiloso]du‘i«, have a, •jdaci* ii 
science no less^f'lian in ])ur(* liteiature. 

•• To this exjilauajion must be add^l an aj)olo^y, 
*iIow imperfect jis the exiH-.ution <4'’this te'At-book, 
no one knows better than.itf^ author. il>ut a^ book 
o? the kind seemed to Ik; ’iieede<I, ind his attempt 
to carry out what die eVinceiv-id h.ts 4H‘en’^t • least 
cohscientiously made, with' a i-ytu; desire W (piickei) 
that Iqve for' the literature of the English t:»ngue 
which is to tiiem who^ feel it so deep a sounai of 
pleasure and advantage.* 
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'Since in a bri^f liistorical sunnjiar^'of thiS 
kind, till! entire structure ije^tfi on • ftti»e;- inpn’f 
work, acknoMledi'ineiits caijnot b^dSquately made. 
Special indeljte^d'.ie.sf^'liU.s generally been madj elear 
in |ia.s.s:ng—and mitalrly* amftng living critics;' to 
I’rofi'.ssor Haleigli. lJut it will appear sutbciently 
that gh'at reliance bas been ])lac«d oiitthe “ English 
Men i)f I lastters’' ‘.-ieries ; and in tFat senes'-two 
tslidul,! bo jsartieulansed. 'Marl^ l’attisofi’s 

Milfoil iy a su]iei'b<,'.'(jiuiple of biqyrupliical criticism 
while the intelligent student who wishes to Icani 
what can,be taught about the'art (,f poet.y will 
find p(ul.,tps more instruction in Mr.iColvin’s mono¬ 
graph on Keats thaioii* any otlu>r Knirlish rViou- 


XOTE TO THE |g;AHS!n) EDITION. 

To eieet ohjiylioMsi whicJi\)avS been raised, a few 
('Xtraels originally giv(f,i h;i^it#Whi cuttailed <'ir 
re[)laced' (W others", .ind the wordiiVg of some eoni- 
inentij^has hecui changed, in ordev' to make the 
book igore snithble lor the u.se of. lady .stndeiity; 
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» 

C'HAPTER 'i., 

CHAJCER.'' 

» ’ 

> 

In the history •of most literatun's, ex^(*llonce is 
fotind fo develop in poetry sooner than Ip prose, • 
and t9ie first g^eAt narfle in English literature as 
that o'?'the poet Geoftrey Cliatioer. ^ ^ ^ 

TJhe story of his lift' is little kno^R-n. Bftfn in * 
or alxuit 1340,'he must have grown up “among 
th'e trii^phs of't^eCi'y, and Poitiers. Hi?ft fatluti* 
was a A\ia(‘ merchant who had* close, relations 
'witii tile, king (it', inu^^i/ be rernenibiweij that 
<'?^haucer's London wjus^lmaller than Hath is to¬ 
day). Gt?oftr«‘y ('hafici^Jr vuas j)l»c.ed ciairt, a#id 
we^ find do^'unienta,'^ ]U’oof%that in m57 he was 
attached to the hou.sehold of Klkiabeth, ^l#>unt(*HH 
of TTlster, wif<v^i Edward HP’s* second son. tile 
saw service in France, was captured tjierefan# was 
ransf^fiied. By 13()? he was a vaiet^of th«' King’s * 
o^vn chainb»*r, arrd ii*. the n«>xt yeaf* w^is proinotedi* 
Esijuii-e. In 1372 ho was -seitt on an ^ndiasi^ to 
Piffti and Genoa to treat coflyerning^hf' .seUlement 
of Genoese traders yi Eufjlanct^and tin’s nrfasion, 
we shall see,-was of imnn'iise importanBH in his 
literary life. Seeininglyjn i-(‘(\fard for iiift services,* 
he was ap[)ointe<l (.’ommrolier of the ('ustfans in 
the {)ort o^ lynidon. T He was sent abroml on 

r A vcM'Abttlary to the quuLationit ^ill be fuuu<l at the/md of thin chapter. 

^ A 
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d^lomatic inissionB, to Flar^dcr s in 1 SZ7, j^ixl in 13'?8 
a^jain to Italy. He had inai’jiMfl, prc^wWjly before' 
13G(), a lady, in \V£ytlnj^ of the Countess of* Ulster’s 
household, whocas t.voil as hiius^f t;njoyed a^pen- 
sion. ^t is pVobahle‘that sl'e was sister‘to, the 
second wi^^e ot John df (Jaunt, Uuke oT Lancaster; 
jt i.4, a]l ey/uits, pcytain thal JoTin of Gaunt was 
Chaucer’s special j^itron at (Jouft, ai»l perhaps the 
first oY his original poems 21ie 3ei}te of^ 

, J7t(m,ucfte the Diicht'sse, an a!l 4 i^<rt'ical iiunent rfor 
John of Gaunt’seftrst wife, wlio di»‘d ’ • 

It^will !)(i tfiat ChaSicer*lived a luucli occu- 
pi<;d life. lirst a courtic*r, wjtU'souie (experience of 
soldierinfr, then a diplomat Vc'wardeTl witlT a pdst 
ii), whaf we should now c-flll th(5 fe)ivil Service!, to 
'Ijkiuh was added hi 1382 th<# ComptroiR'rship of 
•the riftty (Juwtoms. Up to^3iS(), tlu.'refore, lu; ,was 
a bnsy^nd a sma-essful man. Hut fn that year jJohn 
f)l (lauAf s influence at tlu; ^ourt bi tlu* y<Ain}^ kiii^ 
Richard II. waift-d, ami Chai^ci'r, falling \^’ith his 
patron^ wji,s dismissed b^u his^othces. It, was ptob- 
iflily in i^pril ol t^is yiairti lat he made his pilgrim- ■ 
age to Cant(j‘rl)ury. ^Fo^- n>st of In's liT(>, though 
he was given certaii^ ;sm;ul ^^ploynuuats, and.^in 
I JfU a«s^nali pmieion, lu; was a c(iurfier in disgrace 
an(^ in di.stres.s ^or mone^'. He<r«'^’'»is a widower 
also, Plough hnv(' no reason if) lielievi* that he 
specially regiWted his wife. 'Fhe latest of hi.s,com- 
4 )osiGon.s wlytdi'can 1m* dated Mcith<l(‘(>rtaiiftv is, Tlfip. 

(nP of (%<t ut'ev ft > Inn I^iirsr, addres.st*d to 
tlenry LV. afte* his asyt*[)ation of the throne in l399; 

^ le yPni, my jxwse, juid t<> ueoti otluT (wj^ht 
eVtnploym* 1. fm- y». U,. niy lady dere ! 
l eii^so sery, ftHw that ye lH*eii lieht ; 

F-.r, eerte.s, hut .ve nukvi* me lievy^'ehere. 

.Mo wt'ie as leof he leyll up-oii uk’ here ; 

For \vhieUo unto youj; hierey thus I I'rve : 

Roth hyvy Mgeyn.bu- el\'s mot. 1 dve ' 



CHAllCEFf, 

•Two mo^e f^^anzas niAiptain the same fnymesaftd 
•fclie ^nvo3% canchuVs,: . 

O Conqtieioii^' i)f ArV*i<»»in ! 

Which that \iy lyiie and fftH'a;lcc«i^)un 
•Ben verray king, this S4)n^ t<» you 1 sonde ; 

And ye that inowen al inyn liarin amende, 

Have inyn(fc up*on niy supplieaoioim ! • 

•Thd petitiem sucotieded; Chatter’s pension ot 20 
^arks.^ay, £^0 nowadays) wnj? doubhuhind ttio 
end of hisJife was .probtibly free from diseoin/oiH.. , 
tfordied in 4400 at his house in^t\yi‘stminsti^'. Tlu' 
tombstone wliich mfirkfi Ivis ^rave*ifi Westminst»“r 
Abbey was erected •yi ir)5(). 

' *Althoii}^h the first *of Enfjland’s ^reStf writers, 
Chau<!t‘r is no prrtiiitivcf* poet; there is no analogy 
betwefii* fns ^vork and that oF frlu' Hom(*rie poenj^. 
the ^supreme’example o4#i well-mark(‘tWfiterar^v]ass.» 
Prinytiv'e literatim' then* is in English, Wilt tlie 
Efi^lish^^i^as coib^iare^ ill with th(‘ (ferrt#in, the 
Icelandfc^iw llu^ Celtic ; and in tlft' ballad, a latter 
‘but* still primitive ^irin,,,.Scotland and ,not Enj;- 
*Taiid produced simple l*Lj^*y of ^h«* hi^hqsl kind. 
Chaucer .•ftands at a be<»nin^^bi*t it is^a bej^innyi^ 
wigire two^listinct a||(inev<«l;)ped eleiiwnts unit*; to 

i irodiice a third. • Ii*iis verse w« fiiul at last the 
uij^jlish lan^uiyf* assimilating; itn larj;e ^tdilit^ms 
from the Norman French vocabularv,an<l*th«#>En;;- 
li.sh ^(mius ado])tin«; Hucc<*ssfully thj>»*subject!i ami' 
fhe forms of art* provided by the Ron^ance cMiItur(([* 
in the literatures of France.^iifll TtTily. • * 

Tt is important to nuilise tljaf wh«n Chaucer waSi 
Ixjrn, nearly thre«‘ ciyiturif'S aft^a- the Norn«»#i con-' 
quest, Enj;lish was neither *1110 lanj;uaj;r‘, <*f.govern- 
inentsior of learning. The c^fiipierorH* Ifad inde«*d’' 
adopted* the speech of wu‘ conquered, rnoditiiuf by 
the graduak .slnuldin^ cfl many inflections, and <*n- 
riched or alteriHl Viy imh adilition pf ftiany n‘*w 
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^rds. liwt it wa'b**still even less like the English 
of to-day thf^n it appeai-s to the ^ye,foe^lJlie verse of 
Chaucer shyws ‘as tlwit in many cases woihIs which 
are now monosyflfilbles—for ii^taAce ‘ dogs and ■ 
‘hogs’—were'’then disf^llabjp, ^dogges/ ‘hoggt^s’; 
and sifiiilarly that stfch a rh^ine as ' sought/‘ be- 
thou^^it ’ is in r<;ality double, ‘ so^ht(5/ ‘ bethoghte/ 
‘Thus, wlViMi handling the langut^cj fol inetnical pur- 
p«H(!S, Chancer had in these weak-Widing Syllables 
at oncd’'a resource and a complication tu deal >i'ith 
which did not eji^t for the English ofVaiater day. 
Gramnlatical cmd *philojogicaf* reasons hav^e been 
givchi by students (Ten Briyk «ind,others) for 
(’haucerti’^metrieal use of tlTis weal^endiiig; it*is 
suthcic'iSt to say here thuit when dthe ‘e’ tHial is 
marked, it must l*<j*giv(*n tlie value (it* h‘metric 
syihC^e, tluiiigh viuy s lighU^^ indicatt^d in reading, 
lik(‘ tbv e intK'f in Frtuich. This principle, it must 
.be r(*mp^nberi‘d, would nee(J no*(*#vplanatifcn to tlie 
ri'adcu's lor who«n he wrot(* since in Cl*aiic(‘r’s day 
ev(!ry edij|cat(‘d Englishman \^is mast(‘r^<jf Fri'ueh 
and phibably of^ Iiatin*mfao. His eontemporar\‘^ 
Cowt'r, wrot(‘ thi^s* long ^beiRs, of which the iirst 
was in Angjli-Nonm nmcl^^ie secoml in La^+in, 
and oi^,ly the thy-d in Englifn. ,Jn the prefatory 
ver ies W this last<though it was \w&jtton somewhere 
betw^(Mi JlJi'SO^and I.‘}!M), (Jow(“r still could say : 


.AfW^hiit for ftnvi' nicn'iiidite 
Ici our En_:^lisli, I thinffc luRke 
A hon*k f(^r Kilio Kicluiiilcs sake. 

Of ‘^fewe nmn*” (*haucer had long lieen one. 

From the lieginning of, his career as a writer, he 
chose to wHte in -English. But to a writer in 
English there wa.s still another choice open. He 
might employ th(‘ metrica\ system common to all 
the Teutonic rac«'s. which* ^ejiendcd not on rhyme 
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afid syllabi^ ii^asurem^t, but oh recunffl^y stresf^s 
heljj^d out by allitej-^tion. This principle, impos¬ 
sible for example in Ffeiich, tbe accent on 

each, word is (bst^buted,* wa>i Hatiy-al to English; 
and, while one of Chaucer’e eontemporarj^os was 
emplo 3 dng Norman ^ French* for verse# another, 
Livngland, wt^ composing popi^lar goeti^’ irj*tlu*^ 
old ■ rbuwh form. «\ few linos •may b(^ (pioted to* 
illustra^ this ••kind of verse ft'om DunlJir, Mie 
greatest of early Scotch poets, who tlouri*!hed 
ab^nit a*c«ntury la^er than jt^^auci'r, ajjjd who 
wrote for the most* part in highly intricate 
nieasures oi the? Rxiuiance type*. 

Thus ••'rave they that (/ear nifijlit, | '.vith (i^noes full 

Till tliat the ^{ay did | and f/cw (faukit the floa't'i^; 

The,morrow /wild wa.s and%Aei>k, | tlie ^/nivis^lid i^ingV 
And all rewovit thff //ast, | and the //(ea<l snu'llit ; • 

SHver ahoVivs dowu'Htiook, | as the sheen erystal,*® 

And hii'ci^s ijjioutit. in sha\v,*i with their^hiill notes ; 

. Th^ golden glitt(“i and gdeani, | eo ghuhlit their heartes, 

^riiey tnade^i glorious gljje | aptyng the go'en l»o«gh^s. 

* The soft sough of the swireV^nd .sonin^ of the sti^anies, 

The sweet%ivoui' of tln«s\\^Ml, | and >^nging of fowles 
Mi^ht coinfdrt any eroi^ii^^ of Ihf kin of AJam, 

Arlu kindill^again his'Ulnrage ,l^hough it were cold sloek- 
* cned. * “ “ 

« 

Langland was oi the populace lyid wroip pri- 
intirify p^>l>ttlace: his “ Pijifs I’lo\\‘jiian ”• 

f)Uts the‘bitter ary •f the oppres.s(€| (jjaninofis iiit^f 
the kind of verse most fauwlitlr to*their«eurH. •Hut, 
though, as we have Heen,*^h(*l older•.sysfem wws 
kept in memory anjl tise'up < 4 ^ Dunbar's yet’ 

broadly'’ speabiug, Chaucer-, and thosi* oj'ohis con¬ 
temporaries who wrote^^ like^iiiin fo* the (Jotirt^/ 
tixed for centuries the priueiple that English 
poetry' .should ^follow title French nicthotls, atlopt- 
ing metres which dcpciifled on rhyiue tfttid syllanic 
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nieasureTii^t. Uhaucer, However, i^e^ me great 
artist that Ije was, adde^l to the ‘^rej^ch niodel 
some of ' thfi EfTgh.^ ciiaracteristic*. Alliteration 
is never essent^il ko Jiis ^netre,^n^# he uses it^ con¬ 
stantly as an* added • ornani^nt, and in Wiis^ all 
Englisli jyets have fallowed him. Hife verses, as a 
rulo^ consist of <uther eiglit or teii syllables with a 
pf)ssib 1 e (toubhi eiu^ng that brings t^em tot nine or 
eloiV'en • and in this again In; follo»A's the French 
praetici' But In*, sees also that *tlu* s+rength, of 
English stress(!s ifllows liim ‘ to slur t^diables, • S 4 ) 
that his v(;rse^, *^iougli j)r</loi 1 iinantly syllabic, is 
more accurately described as ^ verse, of four or 
five str(!SSl*s. . 

J’his hatural (ivolution ‘of Ei^Ush vers(‘*from 
syllabic measureim^nt to stress iiu‘a.*«ireirtent pi'O- 
e(‘<‘‘d(‘Vbunder «Sliakesp(‘ar»* iwed I\1 ilton, Hud culmin¬ 
ated in'-tli(*ir blank verse, which atlmits of infinite 
variati<fahs on such a simple Jamhi6» typi^ as^^ 

Hi'iicath'tlie foot ef Eve siose a thoiv*.!.* 

T4ie poinjt will hav(' to lTiWY'lustratert*again ; but it’ 
may lx*, remarkei^ heia; l^it«‘the reactiVm under 
l)ry<Um ami Pope, ‘ i^'ii rn^ienced Ijy Ffeneh 
canons,,ina<l(^ Ei\jglish verst* ^or while strictly 
syll^.bic.' It waft succt't'di'd in nineteenth 

centuiift' l\v a count(*r-reaction, which has in many 
metres abandVped syllabic measurement enCin*ly, 
and, rotainiiy' Kiynu*, has revyrtt'fl to the Anglo*^ 
Saxon priivipU* of o?dtV(‘d sfresst's. But the men 
who have (Itmcithis—^Vileridge, Shelley, Tennyson, 
SwinlAlViie—have prtxM'efled i^n the lines of de- 
velopnu'U^ indicatt'u by Chaucer. ,Dryden and 
Pope, w'lux- .'i»)Ught t^»*'correct wdiat tljiev’ considered 
his roughnesses, w'ere in Aiere tt*chnical skill far 
the inferiors of this great UK'ginner. 

Fi*om a diteraiy point '«* view, Chaucer’s life 



ftills inta thr^ periods^ In tlie* first w«»*koe hiiu<as 

a translaU^r«iwd i|»ii^atof' of the Freiii*h, emj)lovin<ij 

the* eigKt-sylkible rliytued Atrrse^of ^tlie French 

romances. His pVincipal wpi^ translator was 

un^oufetedly a rende^’in^ of .the huifous lionuin dc 

la Ros'e, the most popular literary pro^luction of 

the age whose most charactm'istic in.'jjitutions were 

the-Courts ofTLovy. .We cannot*be certain w^iethef 

^ the foiIVteentl^century version oi the ])oeijl wlweh 

we^poasesiis Chaucer’s; but we know thatuie yiade,. 

care. the Roman de la R^sr shows at once 

the mediaeval cult'Af havi^ and ^luT'W'action from it. 

Guillaume cb* Iiorrjs, who begjin the poem, "^rott* 

'shine 50()O liih ‘s describing in an allege ../♦i u' lover’s^ 

pursrtit of thtt- symbohe Ro.si*, and the f»)es jyid 

friend.s* Such ^is Dangt'r, Bel *A>C‘cm‘il, and .h'alon.s^, 

wlyan h<^ t‘ncount('r(*I in the syn>J)olic W5r(fen, 

ForW years lat»*l’ a man called J»'an de- Me-iflig took 

Up tne ^a-m, aiuFitildeej a much longe-r se<|rtol, which \ 

tells heiw }Mid by what aid the- leeve-** is at last e-nable-d 

to'cull tl^je*^- re).s<-. Hut into this ])art tli<*re* e-nte-rs 

‘much satiric de-seri])tioiS‘.>f me-ehjn-val life- aiM ne»t«a 

little cyrticism. WhatJOe-gan wjth the; weirshiy eif 

Lyvei ends,(fre)m the^ueeint et^ \''ie-w e>f iJ&ve-’s Cenirts), 

in-blasjehemons parmy. Chauce-f, it has b^^-e-n saiel, 

pas.s(‘s freau tbu»stanelpe)int eif (hiillaume-Sle- I.^.)rris 

tei that e)f .le-an ele- Me-img: freeyi alle-gcu-y tee 

re*alifim, freiin de-ve)He)n tee meicke-rv. .«.* 

• VVheii' he weiit i.e> Italy in BK2 he- e-aihe- in[^p 

the mielmost e>f the- Ke«ia'issaite;e-. eDantef^ hael 

w^itt en and his fame- hae^ Ix^e-n e*stabli.s}ie-e|, l*eet- 

rarch anel Boccacciy we-f^e- livjng. Tb<‘se .men did 

not write alMiut emlKxlie-d ejualitie-s pumuing e-m- 

blemeatic fle)wc-rs in alle^eeric?^gardens fuie-y wrot» 

alx)ut •mem and weimj.n — thenigh, as in iJ’Jinte!, 

men anel wome*-n inighi lx; use-el to typify vice-s or 

-ctions. All Chauci'r's humanism ifnswe-re-ej to 
. * 
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tllte challenjje ; and he thrt^\f himself^^nt^> the woi^ 
of trauHlatinj^ an<l adapting Ht^rieM whtcif ^le fqund 
in the [ibalic'.n (fnfsfj* He *p*ii‘l hontaj^e aj^ain and 
a^ain to Dant^:^ wh(;f*u (Jo'tnrae(i^<i ‘lie imitated in 
hi.s un^nished vision •<d‘ tluv H<nin of he 

paid h<jnn^(; to Petrarch, and ,wh(ni tlu; Clerk in a 

( )i-()lt)^(; to taje, of patient Griselda says that 
U! learnt it in Pa(hia of a loai^ied <,i«'rk, ‘^Fraheis 
l^^frl•are!^ the laureate poete,” Changer is probably, 
assijjuinj^ to the el*;rk wlajt vyis his ow» jijood for- 
tntu*. ^ut th(^ ti*l e^is taken l)y Chauct'P (^ily from 
Petrarch’s Lartif versiou <1f *f}occaccio’s Italian ; 
and this, like 'I'roil ns ovd tale of 

Pal anion •and Arcite, and ni(a-e besiifes, is really a 
plgndenn^ from the rich •storelfortse which Boc- 
(imtcio’s work has aft’ortleil to j'ri'ater* wrifers than 

4lllMS»^f. • •< 

VVhaff Chaucer borrowisl he made his own • for 
when lf(’ translateil he epriclVe'd, and \'hen he 
borrowv'd a scrhlme or story^ he ampUhisl and 
altereil. Tims, in the Tr(»ilny tool Hrisso/da only 
sctme 2o(40 liiu's pf S5()(]K>'■an Ix' traced to Boc- 
cac 4 *.io’s Fi/o.'^frt(fo.^ But t\f} blc.t rtunains that up 
to a certaiiJ period (^5iaucer^y'tis at Ix'st a tine 
derivatU’e poet. « He was certai-nly ovm* foHy 
beb^v hfs full originality dis])hu«t;(i ■ itsi^lf in the 
ijr«‘at^ch»me <of tlu“ (Uintcrhiiny Tdlrs. We can 
^ee h?kii in th<»> ffons of Fantr !\nd the L('(H'ml- of 
ri^>od IV (b^th left unfinished) b-elinj; his way 
(o s(jyne lafjre structure; and when he abandoned 
tfte lattiv d^'Viij^n, meant to consist of a proloj^ue 
and ,t\V*nty •stories , of wonu-i' who wen* true to 
love, he »Vi^ndoned it in 'favour of a .‘^cheme which 
Should adifiiO the tlispla\- of his most' characteristic 
quality, as yet excluded fi')m his \vork—His rich 
Kuiilish humour.. ^ 

'Ifho scheme, at last conc nvtsl was in fact an 
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expedient enahlt^t^ him to empV*}' sovrful 

lon;^ iivl<p<*bdent?- 4)<)cmH j)r(‘viopsl^’ (•om])lotvd. 
which h(‘ noVv proposi'i! to'«Hvt likt' d«>cora(i\o 
‘ panclH ill a ^ieij.t sciilptui'cd'* cl»ti,st. \V<* may 
Ik' «iir(? that the Lyf of tie.htte (\’fHe (tho,Socond 
Nun’s Tale), tli^ Sfj>ry of Orii^ih/r (tKe (Merk’s 
Tale), the St^O'y of t'lw/uact. ^llu* Man ,()1’,,'Law’s 
Tal(j),' fdid thft. Monk’s 'I'ale, which c»)ntaiii.s^ twelve' 

1 Tratfedies ’ of*(<reat Men and \\’oim‘n, w^h' com- 
ph'^ed behfre he *be^aii upon his jnorc eharacte'ristic • 
t/()rk. An»l a eon^parison l)ct,>vt».‘n an\- wl' tlu'se' 
and the I^roloyuc is tlu' -sinijilcsl* ^Vjiy to rvalist* 
hpw jjjrpat ^s the ftiffcTcnce' l)ctwi‘«*n ('|iau<'cr tlu' 
cn‘ativ(' artisi and (mauce'r the a«laplcr\()f olhci- 
iiKMi’s^\yi-ij^in<r. Tct even in^ these, and esp< eiail\' 
in tlu! CtrrI/ff Tide, ‘we n'co^nise a ^lyaf nai'vatjk'e 
poe.t. Idle excelh'iieeS, howi'vei*, oi' this pai ( oP 
the Cavtp'hv ry 'Tolrs are surpassed in the J'roiius 
and (*i/)ssid((, ^<''llere (diaueer prohahly Attained 
his hijrhvst pitch in. the heauly of sustained an<l 
y)iirely poi'tie narrative. „ • . 

' The fact that (dianei'^vas weli on in ni.aldle life 
before* he* wrote* a jio'e-ti^lrtkat yvefs e-nti/’e-ly his e)^\ ii, 
j^ive'S a special stai.'^ t<> h^» weak. Me- is anie»n<^ 
the* least lyrical of all Knj;lish peters; and ju w’lites 
always as thu Whse-rve'i- ralhe-r Mian as the- Inaii 
impe'lji'd to utteT Ids innieest fe-e'Iin/fjS. ‘Hyt*!! the- 
theai;^its which la’ e-xjire'sse s ant* the* cpRiinem* 
fVioUj^hts'eif ine*n*'wlA) know the* wfalel, anel ii^ thits 
asjn other niatte*rs la* re*se*iribIe*jS tie* e>tl!e*r eolwtie-r 
peH*t, Ileeraee* d’h'* franiepv(»’*k e»f the** ('a\ifrr/nii ff 
Tali-s re*calls the* jouKiie-y te» Hnniflusinin. ** • 

For the* peicin. as a whole*. jle*H<*ribes the* 'xathe*r-^ 
inj^ ahd the* proffri-ss e#f a ceanjianyVef pilf^yniH, 
pintle Jind sinjple, wh''> Jenirnf*ye,*el together from 
IvOndon to * Canterbury,,ami re*eite*s in,, ve'rse the; 
stories, comic and traffic, ley whicln they lM*fju!)e<l 
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bHfe way. ^Whether an acty^l f^uggeste?! 

to Chaucer tlfe scliemo of tho p(/fcin, ot v^'sa, 
we cannot .saiy ; oni vTe be svjre ttiat somewhere 
alx>ut 1880 Ci>ftuc<?r <natm tlie joiftney, saw the 


joiftney, saw the 


pilgriniij gatli«;r at th« Tahaixl Inn in Sonthwrfirk 
one evenimg in April, and set,ont^ with them next 
UiorfiiV^ pndt*^’ tht‘, guidance of Mr. ^arry Bailey, 
the host of th(! TahUrd, who was*a hii?torica| poi'son 
and a ^lemher ot* Parliament. Mcfreover, though 
Chaucer pn^hahly ^ot no,moj:e thtin a suggestion, 
and ad(Vd types ^u<J iucidc'uts, we may believe tha^ 
.some; such motley gathe<-ii»^ did aetually shorten 


the road h^ telling storii's (‘.•jtch' in his< tui;n. The 
uncompy^mising realism of his mc'thod in this 
fri*m<^work h'ads om^ to iiiff^r a basis of bict. 

*^Vt,all ev'ejits, th<‘*poein—which encloses in itself 
whT)1e arrjiy of indejiend'.mt poems, comic and 
tragic—Iwgins by telling how in Api-il, \vhen the 
.‘ftvp stit^, folk ar(> visiti'd with a longing <io go on , 
pilgrimages. Aifd thesis first hues cu'rioii.'iJy typify 


the whple« blending of pew and old, which mako.s 
the poc'iu what it,is. Koi'*-ne description of spring' 
and tlu‘ singjng ofd)iyls ‘h bpcais is conventional 
and obligatory by the(i4isages|^/ mediaeval poetry, 
but likfi^all such *le.scri])tions in Cihaucer it is per- 
vadfd by a freshftt'ss of feiding rt'ie.t' gives life to 
tht' hSt’kifi'yeil form : and certainly the ohseryation 
"that fhe desiitt for travtd wakens with the stirring 
iii hiufs is evtir^ly uncoiivtaitional'and individuak 
Then we gfl straigh^ ^()*the description of th(^ c<^m- 
liany, i^xtendin^ ovt'r*a jnatter of seven hundred 
lim‘». rft*whi<*h, by ('Juiueer’s art, the whole pageant 
of mediftHwal Englai^l jia.sses Ind’ore our very eyes. 

- ^erp are tWv> of the*portrieits : 


With hyia thor wiis liis sont, a yeiig ^quifr, 

.A lovyore and a lusty l>a<h«'|fr, 

VVith loRkc.s yrult' a.s thcy'wuio loyd in ]>r(‘s.se. 
* Of twenty yi'er ef as'i' lie wasi, I gesse. 
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Of hia»8tat(jxe he was <Jf even lengtne, ' 

And w(j^di5i^ dcj^yvero, ^nd greet of sti^Migthe ; 

And he luidcje been^sthutyine in.chvi'nchu*, 

In Flaundres. in Artoys tMid Pyrartlie, * 

And boin liyin as of so Vitef spa#^, 

,ln ht>]je to stonden io his lady grar<*. 

Enibrondetl was he, as it were'a nieede 
A1 fid of freshc^lloufes, whyti* and reede ; • 

Sv;ngvnge h* was, or flovtynge alj*the d#>' ; 
lie ^jia as rtv'ssh As is tfie iiiontlie <»f May. 

Sliort was hii^gowne, with sieves longe and w\^e ; 
j,Well koude he<sitte on hors and faire ryde ; 

He ki^dc songes nia?te afld wel eiAlite, 

Juste ana eek ilaum-e and weel i*urlie^'e and \>i ite. 

So hoote lie lovede thaf b\-nightertaii* 

He s^eej) fiainohre%hajii doofh a nyghtyngal^ 
t^irteis he \fas, lowi'l>- and servysiible, * 

Aftd earf bifo^’ii Jds fad«r at tlu’ table. 

The Millete was a stou^ carle for tie- noyf.s, 

•Fid bvg he wa>i of brawn, and eek of benes ; 

Ihat proved wel^ for over al, ther h<‘ earn, 

At wjastlynge he*wold^ have awey the rani. 

He wa^ short sholdred, brood, a thikhe knarr 
^'her na.-^ no dore tl^it lu; nolde lu ve of harry 
Or brel?e it at a reiiftyn^,W'*th his heed. 

His beyd, as any sowi' oi^oxe, was*reed. 

And therto broo<l, jts tlj|pig4i it^wefe a sp^ile 

• 

Tlis nosethei les«blake were and wyrfe ; 

A swerd antl^aifeok(;ler bar he by Inis syde ; 

His mouth as wyde was as a gi eet foi neys, ^ 

H* was a janglere,^uid a goliardeys, •* 

And that was looost of .synne and ha rlAfri.s. 

Wel kfiude he Sleleft coin and tolleii iliri>*s. 

And yet he hadde a thoiube»of •gold,*j»arde«», 

'A whit eote and a blew hood ueAed h». . 

A baggepipe wel koiide h<*bl(?we and sowne. 

And tlierwithal he hroghte us oRt of towfie. 

• » • f 

Now tt is obvious <hat jtiivse'^'lwo p«-f»<Rui;;es wilT 
not tell till* SHino sort of story, and while the tSVyuTre’K 
Tnlfi, whicli* Cfiaucer *' left half-tohl,” is n hi^h 
romance of marvels and’’enchantmer\^«, flic Miller’s 
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i^a gross ffbaldry. * And sijite the cogjp^ny consists 
of thirty-four in all, each tyi>e*in it*n® ^less, dis¬ 
tinctly sketQiied^h^iJ*thos| t[uoted, and since on the 
whole Chaucer^^pfiaititains a conso^aflce between the 
narratf^ and the tal», it foUows that th«re js a 
great vari<^ty of narr*ative : the gentlefolk on the 
whdM^inclinigg to mjnantic tragedy, ^le commoners 
to lewd jiisiing. Whatever ten<iency»ther(y m'ay be 
anlbng^such folk* as the man of ^iw to gloomy 
therncs is counteracted liy^the^ jolly hosts* who inter¬ 
poses (ynstantly, sometimes to keep ♦the perfct, 
out ^Iways irl*fflie inten-st* of*’jollity. It is this 
frameworj^ that keeps the Cunterhwmj Tales im- 
perishal^ft;, f<n* in it Chaucer is entirely nimself, 
u^liampenMl by any conventions and ^ts^realism 
n^Hkgs an admirabUi 'foil to the (|uj»int find cere- 
•moniofls stidirioss of the nifnliaeval roihance which 
Hgur<!s*ho largely in the, tales. 

• Tak(f tor example tin; KlytjhTs'Tule, wh^.*h is the 
story of two yohng Tlu'ban \yarriors c^ptun'd by 
'riu'S(!Us, i'»nd imprisoiK'd in iVluuis. But 'Fheseus 
i."? a knight with mail and fiance, and their dungeoii 
is mediaeval t(y\vm’ l^xfj^injy on to a mediaeval 
plea.sanc('. dn (his {i^^asan(|p* om* of Uu* friends, 
Palaimei, »‘spi(‘s fsrom his jirisdn <* lady wandering, 
aiu|f sudd('nly crK's out under Kia <lart of love. 
Arcitli, ah his complaint, looks out to see tlu^ cause 

*of su^h woe, and he too cries out: 

• • I ^ 

'Dui f.'c.s.sho l)c;uUo<' sh'dli An* sixlcynly 
Of Kuo that roinoth in tho yundor place. , 

w « 

•At t^.'j* Palamon rages. Are they not brothel’s 
in aVms “ y sworn fill dei>e neither in love to hindre 
either?” •• . ^ ' 

I lovtal liirc (irst and toldc thee my wo 
•Vs to my con.seil and my brothci* sworn. 

Byjt Arcite ai^swers witii subtle pleading, such as 
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was used in Ihe Courts of Lofe. Palwnon’s w%s 
mere dev(jfi»nt as /to a goddess. 

® H * 

But paAtmmtr I lofed hir^Jiijst er 

And in any cas« love ovetriAes »all law. For a 
whtle ^ey quarrel ttius ovt'^; an abstract jwivilt'jjt'. 
But on a day Verotheus, ally of 'riiest'us, yynies 
to yi.^it AtheikS and bej^s the Siyedon^ of ]iis*frien(l 
A’rcite.#. It is-^raftted, but only,on conditiiai t|iat 
Areite shall avoid Athens on pain of deaih ; and 
sOj* while n^ilainon in his dunjtjeon laments •over 
his rivafs*freer cWuices, Areite tpi ThelxV envi»‘s 
Palamon, wlio can at least behold tl^c* huly ; and at 
last Areite flt^ernn*rtefi to I'etui n disi^uis(:;*^and sisek 
empl^tyment sis a vale^ in tlu* house of *rheseus. 
But ijb•(;)Minces* tliat Palanu^i breaks prison, aJi<i, 
hiding in wood, .sees on a i^bu’ morning ykreite, 
now pro.sperousj.who isT*onie out “ to d("oii Id.-^ohserv-* 
a;ico to •Alay ” and siu^ of his misj)oken,^ov(‘ for 
Fmelyc*^ At this ralamon starts np fi'om his hidin^- 
[)ljV’e. aA(t hea])M U'proaehes on the faist* friend, 
«whieh Airitt* answor.’^ no leas 1k)1i11\- with if ehallonm* 
tocombid- And so t^e n^tday at* dawnin^'Palamon 
nus>t*s Areite, who biw^ a* second »horse and a 
.se»!ond hafties.s. 

Till!!' nils n<i (loud day, n»> KaluyiijL*, • 

Hut sti<^;dif, witliouten word or r<-lK-rsvii/', 

Evcu icli t)f liciu for to ariiH-^ ootllci. 

As froudly iis'tic wi-ri- his o\v^■n<^ l|fotlu*r ; 

And aftewthat with sliarpc H|n*il!f-s sy ()nj,fe, * 

They foynen eoh at ^^oml(•l loi^e. 

Thou niighti'st wene tl\»it this Palanyjuii, 

In his fightyn^ w<*re^ \i»oo<l leoiin, 

And as a < rue«J tigre was Areite ; 

As wiVde bores gonne <hey to siiiyte, ^ 

'rhat frothen whit as fisuifrfor ire wo^><h— 

,Up to the ancle fogiite they in hir blfKxl. 

But Theseu.s Snd his court, had g^one a hunting 
that day, and the hunt* came in* iifxnl this d,uel. 
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£^h conijatant ^ixs due io deaths and. TheseiHs 
bids both be ^jxecuted; bu*t his ^ueen,« fpolita, and 
her sister, tbp fair ]&nelye,* interced®, and Theseus, 
yielding, appoii^ts a ^reat tournament to which • 
either rival shali come .with a Jiundred knights, fii-nd 
the vicloi;ious leader' shall win Emel'ye for wife. 
Theii follows copious description ot the preparation, 
£he lists, “the champions, and lastly of the ‘tournoy 
itself, i\^ which Palamon is dofoated<^nd taken, but,, 
.Arcij’-e is Wounded to death, and on his deathbed 
reconciles the lorj^ rancour and jealous# strife, and 
prays that Kn?elye''should ibako pity on Palarnon. 
But l)ef<jre this can be acconip!,jahed, tb/J large and 
leisurely narrative tells how nrcite was buried, ari(f 
hcj^vv aft6r certain years The.seus litirangued his folk 
upon the cliangefulireSs of things and.the'need “To 
tmaktsf vertu. of necessitee^,” with the conclusion 
that nOvV is time for joy after long sorrow : and so 
at the fAst, after more than twf> thousand lines, 
Emelye and Palamon reach the happ5^ 

Tliere cfcmld be no lietter exaiiiple of a inediaeval 
romanc*;. Chauc<u‘ has a gooa stoiy to tell and he^"' 
mi\k(>s the uiost ..xif it, (jjnphasising thfe points, 
asking you t) eonsider^as c^jy^^jj'rts in lov^c, whether 
is more,pitiable, Ai’cite free m Tlvsbes, or Palamon 
liehcldiiib Emelye in Atliens through a dungeon’s 
grated wjndo^v. And where the story needs a 
'pausqj after tF^f pair have met in interrupted duel, 
hud while thpy ife’e gathering forcer for the tourney/ 
the ^tkVit heaps ftp ornament in his description of 
ttie lists, witli theii^ tlji^'e temples of Venus, Mars, 
luid,Ptian, that Tli^^seus'^ built;. It is difficult to 
illustrate ^larrative p<x^ti»y by citation, for its special 
Tnorit liesc \u an eas^ varied flow, disguising 

i*atlfer than accentuating the echo of the rhyme, 
the cadence of the metre. One may (juote there- 
fo^ from h, famous passsTge which does not help 
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c« the §torj^ and therefore ’“fleeds a»ji receives 
a less simple weatment. * It describes,the temple of 
Maf% and the pictures 'within it: > 

First, on the wfil was peynVed a foi-vst, 

„ln ^»hich ther dwellftl) neith«i‘ man nor hest, ^ 

With knotty, knarry, hareymf trcrs olilo ^ 

Of atubbes shai'i)e aild hidouso to biholtlo, ' 

Iij which ther ran a rnnibel and y>swonJh, > 

As ^ough S,.stord)e sliohlc brcston every bouglj 
And dounwaM from an hille, \inder a bento, i 
,Ther st<?<>d the»temple of Mars armypotonto! 

There sjiiigh I lii’?!t the ejerke ymagijyng 
Of felonye, and al .the c(»mpassyng ; 

The <*rueel b e, reei? a* any gleede ; 

The pykopiirs,*?ind eke tlie i)ale drede ; 

The smylere, ^ifli the k^iyte nnd<'r the eloke ; 
nle sBepncf Immirmge witli t/u^blake smoke; 

T le treaotm of the moi^lrynge in the Ix-ddo ; 

“The open weriv, witli woundes al bi-bledde ; , 

(i^onUw<, with blyt^y knyf, and sharpe manaee ^ 

Al fi'1 of ehirkyng was Xliat sory ])la< e ^ 

Thej,sK*ere of hynisc'lf yet s;ingl> 1 ‘ther, 

•His herte bloixl haWi l)atiled all his beer ; 

The na'yi ydryven iii tln^, shfule a-nyght; 
nie OQldo deeth, with nmnth gapv«g upright. * 

Amyddes of the teuiph;J|it>Ale.'i<-li;lun< e, 3 
With dioeonfort an'^jlfiriy e*»jtenauiKe. •> 

' . - . . . j * 

It will be tjotiji;! how vivid is t4i<‘ pn'seiitineiZjt t-o 
the eye of iinhge after iina^e, anti bow ^iVL'tlt a 
masttw of condensation, when he ch^/ises, is Chau-, 
«er,’thoii^h for* tin? mo.st part sp profuse*.* TIhx 
student of verse should ,o1i)«erv» aiho howi» tlVe 
alKteration is used to add .to 5he yinphasis ot’ the 
verse, and moreover, how^wKen In^ wisjies’^aucer 
can echo the sense dn his, words—as in ^he lines 
whicl\, describe the sou^^hinj; (rfothe Thi:^an foreste* 
But the poet htis no'' intention of Keeping - his 
work at thjs romantic pitch. He turns Irom the 
elaborate rendering of B^caccio's talc to»the doings 
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oV his En^'Hsh piljfnms. As the Kr^ight ends the 
company declare each and all t^iat "^jti “ a noble 
tale and \voi:thy for*,to draweh to ntemorie.” The 
Host laughs and 8\s ea^s, and calls on the Monk to 
take up his turn; butj^hen begins a bustle,»for,the 
Miller is (Jrunk and insists that he too'has a noble 
tale. - . 

Ouit? Ilnoste sau^h that he wa.«i^dronke of alf, • . 

,,An(> Hcyde, ‘ Ahyd, [to))yn, iny lecve biother • 

Soiii beetle man .shal telle us first another; 

bydo, and lat us werken thriftily.’' 

‘ By (,}o<ldi's aou^e,’ fjuod he, ‘ that wol not e 
b'or I wol sp«,k', f)r elles e<, r(f,y At-ey,’ 

Ouro IIdosL answerde, ‘'lei on a (Jevqle wey ! 

Thou ai‘ a fool, thy wit is ove”come.’ 

‘ Now lierkiieth,’ <|uod the Millere, ‘ alle and some ; 

But fir.-.t 1 make a proteatat'loun ' " 

'I’liat I am dronke, J knowc it by my aoun ; 

Ajk I, therb.ire, if that J myssoeke or seye, 

Wyp' it the ale of Southwork, I you pi'eye.' 

n T<tle unhappily do(\s-tiot bear ntjietition; 
ami it was so eontlumdious towards a C‘”'P*‘>dc!r 
that though all else laughed, tJUe Reeve, one of -the ’ 
eoinpaify who hap])emMl to be, “of earpenteris craft,’ 
re.torteil with a si,'pilar st|p*y, 4n which a miller is 
the, victim. ,‘,Aml so tty! 1mlLAs kept rojling natu¬ 
rally, ayd tlu! hal;yic«' pn'.servT-d. yV long and grave 
tah'fis .sel oir and followed by one f.r* joore lighter in 
kind,end^tt thy end of each tollows a pa.ssage giving 
the C(Mnpany’!?,pomments upon what is tinisheu, an<l 
S^preartible, to what is to be b)ld.’ Soinotimes an' 
inei(^ent by/- ftu; •road- is inserted, for e.xamplo the 
Gook’s fall tVoiv bin Ij^orse, or the more important 
hiterliid^’- which teiy? how the. company are over¬ 
taken b ^4 two galloping,,who prove tp be a canon 
ami his yVo|nan. Btft the yeoman’s tongue iwags, 
and ‘ he smui liegins to bint such things* of liis 
mastoi*’s knavish exploits in alchemy, that the 
master gal Kips off in wrath and the man is left to 
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tfell how' % t^nhding ’ priest was dupe'd by trie 
alch«niif^’& sleight of hand, '^rhis tale, it. may Ix' 
observed, which furnished Beil! ,1U)nson» with many 
hints for his pKiy The Ahhoiu fsi, ’‘a the only one 
con>ic ih tone which, can Ixi unreservedly,recom¬ 
mended for general reading. 

The scheme.jOf the Co nteebii.}:i/, Tulesi is pot cbm- 
pletCcf a4‘l the poe.n is not tinisheil ; bnt we have 
e nough of thesd wayside di.scussio'ns to regr*'t wKat 
is not thert^ for each js a glimpsi*^ into the heart of 
t'ihaucer’s Bngland. Alost notable of all ti e int*‘r- 
hides is that of the ‘ Wife of Bath.’ 'vhose tongue, 
once loosed,-go«'s lilce,a clapjx'r. Bi*fore sin‘ will 
start UYxm her tah* she has to t‘X|)ound her whole. 
philosop.hy_ of life In rcferenci' to her dealings wi*h 
rive husbands. Htoe is a specimen of In'r^tab;, 
relating how she kept*in hainl the lirst thret' of 
her scales, who wi're “ good«> and riche and old. ” 
H(-r methods werft hot p'-ac«-al»le. 

» I 

<' Now irci'knctli lio|v I Ikmi- uii' ]ii'o)»rt'l\', ^ 

Ye wysc wivoH tluit kiui i.mlerstoiulo. 

Tims shall ye snc'ke. ami heieii li*.ni oii iioinljt ; 
t'or half so holuelA' er no i.iaii ,, 

Swere aiul lyt“ as .'M’oiiiiii; •:> kan 
I sjiy not this l)y \*v('s that lieen " vsi-, 

Bnt if it he wlieii tlii'V lieni invsa,yy.se 
I-wis a wyf( if tliat site kan hii' j^ood. 

.■>hal hen'" hyni on hond the eow is \\o>jl, 

And take wittn-site, of )iir o\\ene inayt’,. 

< >f hir as.sent*' hot, hcTkneth how I'Vayde— 

‘Sire, ohlc kaynard, is tliis.tlwn aitM_^ { 

Why i.s iny nei^liehoi'es wyf so t^ay 'I , 

She i.s hoiii'aired over al tjic; sin; ^oot }i ; 

I sitte at hooni, I have no thri‘'fy elooth. 

What dostow at iny neigls'-hores lions { 

Is she so fair ? artow so aiiior'kijs . « 

What rowne y<> with onre niayde ? 

There is n.ithing rnorti ShakcHpiarian in Chaucer 
than his presentment of this gcxxl lady, wlio might 
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life own ftihter of ‘^Daine Quickly. Charity itsdf 
could not .say nuich for lici:, t»i#d yet^ Cihaucer has 
nothing to v*iy a^^iinst lier. ’ He pre.sfents her; there 
she is in her^rank strong life,, aAd he is rather’ 
incline,d to liki; her fw beingoSO much alive. . For 
Chaucer,cbkf! Shake.speare, is enainoured of life; life*” 
fa.s^in^it(is' arpl hohls liim. rier story, when after 
repeate<f prote.sts .she does begin to tell it.'is'w'orth 
iKlting',. for Cliaifcer makes her (j^iote (Tvid and, o 
Dante, and it is moral an<l,,.sen,timerital in tone. .But 
one mufit rem(Mn})er that Ovid, at least,!was one af 
tin; most yiopidaS' aiithors of’tlmt age, and that the 
dame’s fifth hnsband was a gfeat readei’^ More¬ 
over, in Vne last lities .she deduces from the tale a 
hjghly characteristic lesstAi. It* is, however, only 
^hen she, or any (5tln;r of tin*, pilgrims, is talking 
in th(^ interkide.s, that whirtever each .says is .per¬ 
fectly fipyiroyiriate to the character’. 

The J^teat bulk of the Ca\itt'r}Airy T<d(>n i 5 ,^ written 
in tin; h(;roic cofiplt't, which ('baucer wart first to 
emyiloy iiv English, having fom\<l it in the. Frencli of 
Machau]t, from whom fie borrowed also the .seven-' 
liyed stanzjyu.sed en Troll£ti afxl Cri.'O’ydh and four 
of the Cnidarhitrji Taint-. Ai|gfcample of.this (which 
came t ) Ik* calkvl “ rhyme royal ” becau.se of* its 
u.S(‘M)y (Miaucer’s di.sciple, the poet^T^ing James T. of 
ScotlWinU may be giv'cai from the Clerk’x Tide. It 
* is ta^en frouVf Jrisilde’s reply t<S her husband’.s yrder 
‘io taki' thaQslu* brought with herund begone. * 

Hut tiu'f ;is ye uu; pi'ofiv swicl; clowjiire 
•A.'t I fii’st brotflilo, it*i.s wi>l ill inv nivncle 
Ifc wtMxv lu.v wrocDied clothes^ nothyiifi faire, 

Tlye whiclio to nio woje hard now for,^to fvnde. 

() g^ile (Jod, hiyi^gentil and how kyufle „ 

Yo .seiflOil by youn; spei^ie and yonre viaage, 

'riie day t!mt luivki-d was our inari^ge ! 

But Kooth isrftoyd.'algate I fyndo it tre^ve, 

For in elffot it preeved is on me, 
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Ix>v^is ni^ht cold as*whan thaf it is new»^! 

But f<*i' noi»n advvr.sitee, 

To dj’t'ii in' the ca*, it shal iu>t hei*. 

That ever ih word or \Vgrk I j^Cai reiienft'! 

That I yow^af^inyn herte ij4 hfiol eji^tente. 

Two otJun*. tilings•.should’.be noted. Oliaucer 
himself is called •!! f«i- a tale, and the host, rjjiling 
him, gjves a nation of his apjieaytnce. ♦ 

‘ \^iat inun artow ?’ (|u<fd lie ; 

‘Thou^okest ji-s thou wolde.st linde an hare. 

For evoi’ up-on the^roifnd I .seeChei- stare. 

* 

Apjiroche nee^-, and loke'uj) inenly. * 

Nojj.' Wirt' vow, sfrti, and lat this iiiiiii ha\ei|i|a('e ; 

He in the waast is sinipe iis w»'l as I ; 

This were a fiopet in ati aim t’ eiiliiiiee 

Pof »i^ w,oniniiui. snial and f.iij' of face - 

Jle .senuith elvish by his coiitenaiiiicc, • 

• For un-to no wi^ht fldotli 1 h‘ d.diaiiiice. 

Chauc(j|^’ res{)ondt» with the rhyme of Sir^thopas,. ' 
' which is ajiarody on the rambling doggen-l romances 
^lopwlai* in^lTis day, ti^l mine host interrti])ts 

Na inoore of this for iiTidde’s diuikitee. 

And Chaucer then to 41 firose ‘ 'P^h- of Mefi- 

beu.s’ wb.ich, tt) .sppaythe triit^i, is pot much livelier. 
Also the con.chi.'ti^n of the 'Pales ^s ji mor al pmse 
di.scour.se by tlie Poor Par.son, an admirybhv out 
tediou.^ pilgrim. AirI to the end of jtih'tain nmnu- • 
stripes of the Tal 4 s i.'^addisl a jiroserfteti'actatfon, ii^* 
which Chaucer Ix’seeches (itidVi nn*rcy fcir hatjng 
wrifben nearly’’all that he i‘v«‘i- did \v»'it<». It should* 
be* taken into account in afty e.stimate i^f tli 4 :»*man. * 
But jt may faiyly be said tlyit ir Chaucer lywJ feft 
us notjiing but what h^; «‘X<#i»ipts frign* censure ^ 
—chief among which is a prose version of Boethtus 
—the world jvotfltl have been jntinitfdy the {KKirer 
and none the better. OutTif verse he was^io artist; 

A 'fSj 
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aud three'e‘.;nturi(;H had toekipse befoijp rne« manipfi- 

lated the laii;xna« 4 :e in pro.4e wi^hotlie*sKp]Ale freedom 

that (Jh'auevr .sfiovved in his less Kioi’al Vritinijs. 

No OIK! can <yill ^t!n; (fanterhunf Ttdf.ti exactly 

edifyii^; Cliuucer lived in ai{. age that was phyner 

spok<!n tVan onrs, and In; was a eourt'ier at a court ' 

which was certainly no school of the virtues. But 

In; hrouglit unemhiclen-d through tl^e lonjc trial .of 

pri^carjous dependenc;* a sunny g»Viety Which is, 

the^,gn;at charm of his woj'k. (hmilem'ss .and 

clusu-fujness ain; tlie perfect virtut's,” s;iid Ste\A‘i»- 

son, “ they copu; oelore ail itorality.” And (ihaneer 

wasHn<louht<Mlly, and teache^-to he^ both gentle 

and cheeiMul. ' 

t 


v<»r.\Hri>ARY TO QITOTA'ITONS. 
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r. 2 hut m' \ Hr. = “ (Ttili'sH /on inakr inv lic!i\J- difrr ” (a • 

play on woid'i, ' lif.vvy Hii-cr ’ hko ‘ son \ di»v*r ’) “ I Imd 

as soon laid ’ otr Ititli lir. 

I’. .H. ttM aii‘. inuwcii - may • * 

r. i"). «j(i/t<-=thnisli n.s//((/i lirigiit'. ir---copso. .wi;//A--rust-* 

linx. xiviiij ■ r«i(/vo/r-> oiri.. .yi'ocAv/in/—<liiini)ril. 

rritl/r -rtlilnl. " • ' 

I*. 11 . </r///ir/-r* liatidy, acti/K r//,v?45pCtV=rexi>odi#5on. nf so 

/(/<■/*.v/w/'e -coiisnl^M iiix Ids short service. Euihruuded ^ Km 
^roideced, gaily dtj'ssed. yo/d'/»ij/e = playiiig the (lute. Juste — 
^joust. purtrew clraw, T/uil provtd wtf, A,c =“Tliat was well 
f<*r whe^^'ver lie came, ho would win the ram from all," etc. 
atthikke kiuPrsi, etc.— “a thick-set. cituhhy fellow, theie was ao 
d<*os ho Wouldtiot heave off hinges.” tiosctAr/•/« -; iiostrili.' He 
trii.i a jani/f^re, Ac. *' lie was a je-.'-er ».id a men v talker, and 
l*s talk vns mi*.tly .»f .> 410 ,” etc. totUn thriis--tnkv his toll 
khrico. 

V. 13. /o//|Kr»=fhru#t. »Afxi!^*rt^ing. 

•1*. 15. . •f^Mf;A = confuseil noise. W (S/ea = burst. ff/ceJc coal of Are. 
^/le shepnel hrenni/v^e, etc. -Tho* sheep-fohls, burning, etc. 

j strife, ani/iucr—nR;naoc. c/iirXv/»tr/*=siiriekiug. shoele 
=tein|>r#/(Ut. till' |inrt«t% of tbo hair). 

P. Ig. /m e=:dt*ar. /KfLir/A = hearken. TPidi* >t = lay the blame of it on. 

P. 17- heri ht/m on hand. etc. --^make him l>elii‘v.e that the cow ia mud. 
A'ayimr<f-=chtirl. roirne “Whisper. 

P. lit. t»oon ~iio. i/'H -give. tn, hoof niterdi—fully, unreserverlly, 

. .ttn-fo no tciphi^ etc. he jokes with no i>ei-aoii. 
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’ rfiioiv* fully proves the precocity, as»it 

wen*, of Chailccr’s ifeiiius tliairtli(‘ loiy; ;^^•^p.whi<i^l 
.sucG»‘e(ls him. j\(‘iir!}^*two Iniiidred years Jiad to* 
t‘lap,' 4 <' from tlie tiiiie wluai lie made his pi]^rima^^(i 
, hidon; Riij^lish *h1(‘raUire could show Jinythind 
, wortliy t(t t*' J'**t Ix'-side tla* C<i nln'^mrii To(rs. Hut 
wlieu th(i#ut!W hurst V)f poetry cuuk' it eatiie,with a 
'rush. In 1570 Mimdisli literaiureiiad little of worth 
hut (Jhaucm*; within tj|[ri\* ye^ir^ it wjVs the richest 
of all spokf*!! ton^uti Tw(^ischools of*lit<'?'ary art, 
conlcuiporary iif time hut district in hlahmcy, 
wrouj^ht this t^ffifn^e. The.se were, tirst, tm* LOlaip 
of c(j|iirt jMH'ts and critics, from •jvhidi *ssued 
i^pimser’s Fdm'ia the swanl?oii;; of* medi-, 

acvalism; and, ftec(tndly, th(;^}^ooi[j) (4 ^actoif^ anfl 
pla^'wrij^hts and proh'ssiojjal writers w’ho, under 
the ban of Church an<i ^lovernbient, amj tlie. 
contempt of tlm cities, hroiij^ht mofh*rn*^K)i‘try 
ol)scurely to the l)irth. * ^ #* ^ 

Edniynd Spenser was b»>rn afiout 1551 at bonbon, 
of j^cntle parent^j^e and well connected. Ivlucated at 
M(u-chant 'l\ylors’ Sc1uh) 1, he went, witl^ a scjjolar* 
ship to Pemhroke Hall, Cainl)ridj'e,*at tlm ago of 
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seventeen'and so early aH*this^he f'Jas tl'anslating 
Petrarch’s sdiintits with reinaf loiblc’ mal^tory.. He 
stayed at (JUinbridj^e for seven years (till 157(j), and 
then spent sorile timeSn Lancasbire, before he came 
to Ltsidon, attacheil to TSeicester’s housellold. ^ 
Duynj; tfws later period, aftoa* his departure from 
Camljrifif^e, lif; wan^ki love with a lady who rejected 
hiij lov^i,—the ‘ R<^sa]ind,’ whose'beauty anit cruelty 
arc celAi)rated by him in many of his sliorter poems. ■ 
In (#ctober, 1570,,was published his tirsli important 
work, i'he C<dcuil<‘r, and ‘the lon'g 

dcfoci-ed advent of a *ne*w and true poet was 
immedi»^«Jy recoj^nisisl. , ' ’ , ' . 

Two •men had a <^reat influ<>nee in mo.nldirif^ 
S^ens(u-’s mind. One was Oabrief Haitv<‘y, fellow ' 
i)4i« IVlubrok^^ a petfanl <>f much ability. '^Fhe other 
was .^i r Philip Sidmy, '^tha most brilliant of 
Klizabelji’s courti(‘-rs, wlu^ had^ adopted enthusias¬ 
tically Harv('y’ji academic* theories. ThA general 
result of the.se tlu'ori(‘s may b(‘ sumined'''up thus : 
That the* true aim of. lib'ratui’e was to convey^ 
moral iwstruction^ that all, litej’^iture should imitate 
tl^' (»rtM'k aftd ljatin«m< «lens' that the drama should 
observe undy of tinu!»and pUP^*, and kCep tragedy 
arifL cofij^Mly <listf|ict: and lastly,'that rhyme wjxs 
an^joioble artitice, and that Kngl^h should adopt 
the ^iisslc mftthod of .scansioij by long and short 
,8yliabV?s. Thb ^efiect (jf this was«t() make Sidney 
and *Sponfj|'f Ixjjbh \\;iiste muctt tune in compo.sing 
ymiT'ntable |a'x^am<'yt<'r.s* and to ('sti'ange lK)th from 
•the ]>i)yTrtar drama. <Jmdually, however, each «if 
the* two es5ap«'d ffom the theories ; aiul Sidney 
«J.ias leftt yn his .se^i^xs “of .sonnets Astrophcl avd 
the^record of a ‘‘pa.ssionate lov'c ptory in 
very beautiful and natural verse, ndiile Sixaiser is 
among th^ three or four.great navsters of Engli.sh 
ipctre. But Harvey’s iuttuence may be answerable 
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f<V the mq#; ^lat Spenspr’s poetry, and also tlio 
woi’ic by which Sftl*ey was best,»Jkn<t\vn, is to an 
extraordinar}'^ Qegree arCi/icial,*«put of Siro(;t touch 
with the life albd* language*' of ine«. Spenser, in 
his •abhorrence of th« inodefii, arranges tlufc world 
to fit with a literary, convention, whiclutnakeg of 
his great lx>ok.the fabric of a <lr«*jnn. » Maf^p¥Va<li‘, 
as'Deah^Churth has observed, wt^s I'ssential to this 
school or poetic*art. “When tlu' subji'ct l^Annged 
to peace, tlje in{ls<}uerad 4 was (yie of shephci'ds; 
\lhen it WtlN one of, war and qdHi'ntnre, it was a 
inasipierade of knight-A'ramtry.’’ f'Tpt'^iser, atleuipt- 
ing firsts subjects Of peace, followt'il lh«» «*xainple 
widely had been already set by Sidney in fys ])rose 
poem Ai’iU^lid flnfl wrofe pastoral eclogues. Into 
this form, sanfction(‘(t as classical by Vy-gil’s iisag*, 
he introduced a ne\?* b'aturt' by a deliberate * 
strangeness of lanj^uage—which in c('rtaiy of the 
eclogues *he achieved by alfec'ting th<‘ deflect oT 
.Ijancashii* Vlowns, <^rown familiar to him <luring 
his residewc<' in the •north, l'her«‘ are ^vej\’«' of 
these eclogues, one foi^ »‘aeh iw(3nth, aisl they 
vary jn subject—some^'iiig sptiTes oiV the abuse's 
in the Church, .soi*®, lanu^nts uttered by (.’olin 
Cloift (the name? which the p(»(H gi\’es Irtmself) 
for Itosalind’s Wifkindness. Uneepial as tn<* w4rk 
is, there are inan^y pa.s.sages of • jx'Utfty for 
exaittple: “ , 

Slid) la-'e as winters rei^nytt^in niv lioai*, 

My life liloud fi iesin^ wiflj nn^indi^ coj^l ; 

Sad) stormy stoures do l^ietule my halefull sftiayt 
A.s if my ye.ii'e win'e u,if.t and«vo\en old. •* 

• Ami lift, ijfiiK / hut mtig tm/ njtriiKj hrijnuitf^ 

, And i/ct, aUi* ! it in almuh/itdiniiif. 

•It is notewoiithy that we find Speiiwtr here 
experimentirfg in a great varii'ty. of inptres, and 
often unhappily. The principh* <)f Chaucer's 
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scan.sion had >>een lost by^Elizabeth\spd(\y 7 and 
t<X)k for. rouj>hn<^*»?s in him what'^ was tejdly studied 
and smootlr; and* ^^haI]^^* this orrdr, pcu-haps tho 
(jxamplc of l)aHad veroo, always ^oifiposed in rough' 
strosses, led Sp(Miser to attempt some jingling^ ill- 
balanced “rhythms. A few hues,may be giv^en in 
instance^ 

Who will ne.t Hiiflor the storiiYv ti>ne, • v 
o.Wlioio will h(i liv(f tvll tlio lusty prime ? 

Helfe havt3 worn out threttio ye..re8 

^'jioiue in much joy, many in many tears. i 

It is astonishing that this should have been written 
by so gre^-t a masti^r of Knglir.li metn as Spenser 
showed,, himself in his more famous poeru—liis 
mHsqum'adi! of war. ' ’ . 

f rlwt as the Slu'phpd.vfl.'^ ViiJetidof reflects in a 
' di.stoVting miyror tlie trutlr'of Spen.ser’s own early 
life and tliouglits, so, but with a stranger distortion, 
does t?ie I reflect the e..perienci‘ 

of his manhood. In 15<S0, leaving. Leicester’s, 
si'rvice, hh went to Ireland as si'creiarv, b) Lord 
Grey ok' Wilton^i thmi appointed fjoni Deputy. 
Dtiring Elia.hlx'th'M reign t’re gradual grnspipg of 
Irish landf? by Eng’ish afl^, nturi'rs > had lieen 
(pii(^kefl^d; and 'the resisfanc<‘, wliieh is termed 
relf'llion, had bemi fiercer. Lonf (Jrey came in 
to c^islf thv« last of the Di'smond rising, and 
.after* ,two ;^‘ars was ri'calh'd.i His methcxls 
Voru bloo^i«r 6iait ,even that* Gt'ivernment could 
sanction, yet Lord (.Ii'iw figures in the /di/jWc 
f^ir ArthegafK^the incarnation of Justice. 
Spe*iscV refnaini'd “in Ireland, as Clerk to the 
J^ouncil*(^ Munster^mt in 1586. lieing one of the 
‘ Uydertakfh's,’ or Kiigli.sKinen who undi'rtook to 
replace the ousted Irish, he received a grant of 
some 3000 acres .with Kilcolman, a ruined castle of 

tho Desmond!*, south of the Galtee Hills. The 

< 
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wtldernease^ a,gc] forost,'^ winch ’Spcns('F, dosci'ilH^S 
in jx^cMis* were^ ly^t. fictitious, ,for .Enjijlish Avar 
had made widfj dcaolatkyi in .;Mifust('H ^ snul the 
Satyrs, a half •l)estial pcopjc t)f Ijic wilds, who 
fij^nre r(7poatedly in l^s cantos, have tlu'ir originals 
4n the native Ii^sh. ^ In thhse survounilin<>;s he 
worked upon that plan of a fantaj^tic* alle^)ry 
whichl 1)gfore fie left England, ht^fuid connnfmicated 
io Harvey. l^Ulei^h, whom lu* met in 
aftej' the Armafta’s ruin,^ ('nconrajied him “to con- 
tintie, erwoiira^ed him to retui5| to (’<ay t : and 
acco.i’dinffly in Scp)eivs('v did f-c^urn. hrin^inj/ 

tly‘ first^ thut'e lft)oic^ which, with their adulafor\ 
dedication, weVe ofi'en*d to Kli/.ahi'th. aj^ain. 

the new^]^(^et’s |♦I•c«hlcti<>^l was i^rt'ett'd with*^em‘ral 
{i,p[)lai{se. But prai.»ie was plcutiei' at (\)urt tlian 
piuMin^, and early ii**15tM anoth«'r»Volum*‘« w*as 
issm'^1, whenan, alon^ with two I’amons tlirc^iodirs, 
The fia '^ieft of Tnhe aijd Tfte Tea n s of tlfi% 

(th(i form 4 ‘i*«)f which lanuaits the dcfiths ot Lricfster 
and* Sidney, ami thfe latti'r the dca-ay po«‘trv), 
a})p<‘ared Mother Hiiftlurd* Tote of the Afe <ni(i 
the Fox, a bitt(‘r ^atVp'>*> /Cli/.ah^elli s Court. 
Here*is a pas.sa;,;e V||||iicli sl»^\\'s how lUtlr natural 
wa.S* archaism t*) i^aa^ser’s lai^;ua^e. anil how 
ma<;nificently lR» foivstalled Di-yden’s us* of»thf 
heroic^ couplet. 

Full little kiv>'vest tliou, tltat luot n4C triit*. 

Wluft hell itas, i« Huinu: l"ii^ !<• hiie . 

To loone ‘Toml (laves, that vujJht lM»lie»re* spent 
To wa.st lout; nijrhts in jK-usiw^dneyntejit : 

'I’o speed today, to he ])t*t Itfn k tomorrow ; • ^ 

To feed on hojx*, >o pine with«fear<‘ amFsornAf ; 

To have fciiv ITiner-s orjn»*, yet want her l'e<*i-es 
To have thy askin<r, y^ \vaitl"#manie yecuoft ; 

Td fret thy souhr with crosses and with Sires ; 

To eate thy heart tlirougli comfortKsse dispaites 
To fawne. to cmwche, to w’aite. to ride, to ronT\,e 
To .spend, to give, to want, to lx* undjuine , 
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••By 150J* nc was back at Kilcoljuap -where Re 
wrote the stwry iyi his visit Couf t' in, anc^her 
allef^oric pa^toraV OfjtLin CJjoiUh Comt Horthe Again. 
Three more booC:A the F<t^ri\i Qaeene were' 
written, probably before he ijiarried in 1594—.and 
celebra'ted his nuirriAj^e with,^ th^t superb ode, his' 
ICpUhalarriioT^. Four years later came disaster. 
1’he Irish earls of 'I'yrone and ,Tyr(5mnell, set the 
wliole (muntry in & flame that spread from the nortlio 
to Minuter, and in Octolxjr, 5flS;'Spenser liad to 
fly for Jiis life frbm the’cojxntry whose dand and 
streams h<i lox^td, a'nd whosi people lie hated. He 
died* in January, 15f)!), at Lon<ion,'in j^freat, poverty 
-a victhn to the ven^(;ance of a race wliose exter¬ 
mination, as a race, is advocated ir. his pixjse treatise, 
A*‘View of ihe Stote of I vela ^.d. 

, •’fliS^reat * work, the was planned 

before +10 went to InJand, and wjis executed thei-e 
(Jurinjj^ khe years 1.5<S()-i)5. ,Lon^ as it is-^ inakinj^ 
six books, each ftontaininj^ twelve cant<)^,nand each 
canto soih(l^ forty stanzas of fiine lines—we have 
only thh half of hi^s projecb As there were twelve 
cantos in t-a^h book, so, thj'j;*!' vvi-rc' to be twelve 
books in th<* poem ; 'a/,id by fi” odd arrangement, 
only in i;.he twelfth wt-n- rt-aders to I'c'cidve an ex- 
plai\^tioi# of what'tls' Faery CouKx.mi^ht Ix', and 
wlnfi «auae sei^t out tlu-si^ knights on their ouest. 
£ach •book \\4k§ planned to dejil ipainly with ,jthe^ 
itdven^ih'cs o^ o«i(‘ kni«;ht whc< typifled 'a single 
virtue; tln/.i tie? Red 4b'osse Knight is Holiness, 
Sir fluyi^n is TVmp^ra^fbe, the Amazon Britomart 
is Chastity. „And eai^li kinght was to meet opposi¬ 
tion troiTk foes specially antagonistic: thus Holiness 
c^mlmts firmr and •fcespnir, 'reinperance defeats 
Fury an<l License. Moreover, each was to lie 
rescued at a critical moment by tfi<* central hero 
of the'poerti, Ib-ince Arthur, not yet a king, in 
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whom, %)en8er (o3^)o\inding liis \xirpose 

jin ^pen, fetter to <Raleigh, prefixed* to the first 
publication) “I labour t6rfpourtraict . .'■X the imuj^e 
Of a brave knight* perfected^ in tluvtwelve private 
Mofall Vertices.” 

Here then we i^pacU the first histoi ic or.h'^endnry 
character figuii^n^ among those i'lybhuHatic shadows. 
Af-thuV Jv^as trte central figure ib one of tin* great 
•cycles of medmeval romance, wOieh, inv<;Mted* in 
Wales, waf^taken by,,the. Ncwnuyis to France,and 
■^as borrR\^id back,^roni France* a,ud Fiiglv^ln'd by 
Sir • Thomas Malory. ” IVbilory’s d'A rijixir, 

^nishedoin wAm ^mong tlie first printed 

by Cjixton, and is the only composition in,the gap' 
between jUliauchr *and S'pens('r which is conimonjy 
read to-day., *l'he lOhandling oY thi* tlicnie, lj’>stO.V 
Spen.ser, then by T«M)ft|y^son, lias no Yloubt cfintii-’ 
bated to this survival, but Malory’s prose'is well 
worthy bf prolonge*! life. * 

shoivlQ be nott'd that in Malory, as in the old 
leg«*nds, Lancelot iw» the tpie hero; but .Spen.ser, 
like Tenny.son, choo,S(‘s ICing Artloir for gloj-ification 
as tlje ideal knighC ^jienseij’s*iealnf,of Fa<“ry,is. 
however, wholly ofijiis owil’xlevising. '*The Arthur 
of his poem, pursuing a mysterious (JlorianA, (j^nei-n 
of this !mlf-ni«f<al I and, is not ^Jnineven^s sjMV>He. 
It di^ not suit Spi-nst'r's jmrjxise^fo fiolimv the 
Jegwid, for ludiind his allegory of**(jualitii*s is a* 
second aflegori.sUtioVi of jiersons. iNloniana and tlh* 
Fjwry Court staml for EHzabetli ami her c«’(de: 
Prince Arthur himscdf is i^oiaertme.'^ 1 j<‘ hamster, somi'- 
times ^Sidne^^ But the allegopisjition is not^siyiph*. 
Elizalx'th is (lloriana, but she is also JkdpluM.dx.*, 
the hbptreas nymph, wh«) rageh againsfaf1i<‘ love o!" 
Timias for Florimel, as Elizalxdli raged at th(! 
second mal'riage of 'Pimia.'?’ count<‘rpart, B^ileigh. 
Due.ssa the enchantre.ss, fair and hyul, is Mary of 
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Scotland ;• but Mary can ^Iso be trao'Al dii’ the cruel 
queen Radi^ndf who by womanish’trc.‘lchery<^-sub- 
ducs Sir i%i’thegair«‘or L<^)td Grey, till the captive 
knight is releiTt«ed 1)y ^Britoinart, w'lio at this stage 
certainly stands for Elizabeth.' . * “ o- 

The is the.n'fon* one which can only be 

fuiry*jnylei-st')od by. the help of a commentary, and 
there ar<! no dount many allilisions', clea" to t'he 
pciVsoiwjgc's of whom and for whoiil Spenser wrote,’ ’ 
whb'.h now caTinoJ, be, grasped. Mor*!o\hir, no cQin- 
rmmtary can give a.colusrcmt ae,in)unt of ‘She allegor;^ 
or yf tlie sWry, for eacli ' lacks coherence. The 
all<>goric ^dan, carefully carried'"oiit ip 'ohe>(first two 
books, less and less observed as the pf)em preceed.s, 
ayd the; story di’ifts lik<' a ship rudderless. Po.ssibly 
l^ei^s^'r fel^ that *a too forni'al adhei’ence to his 
scheftui woulTl'S<poil the clf?trm aiul .s<^eming good 
faith of his'nai'rative. Ev(‘n with all th(i license 
that luftakes to wander a.sr he ])U'ast‘s, tl\b’l)ook is 
wearisome to refid through. But owing tn the Jack 
of structural com[)letei,iess then; is no occasion to 
rea<l through nuve than bn<* plei-ises, and to «'njoy 
Sp enser it ifi whdlly unne(^'j,ssa’ry to trouble al)out 
either his aWegoric or ARstoric§^ bu’encesf Keats, in 
whom Spenser tifst kindled tie* boetic desin*, cer- 
tai\j1\’knew uothuigol Eord (Jrey or his d(‘stroying 
arm^* th^ I j^kis ot tlu' fable. ^ He doubtless rea<l 
Sp<>n«iy, as t1b)se rt-ad him who<love the F&t'ric 
<th/cfon’, for «the^ recital of a \voibh*rful *"series of"' 
lireaius, stvb out witll sustaiiu'd splendour end 
Neanty •by * a * drcHuvcr ^ whose visions arc all 
■toeiv \fith im extraordinary lxdm;sH of detail and 
^ixuriailCe of coloui\ VSpen.ser’s wolk rt'calls the 
poetdiar flir.gnificentie of-vJothic buildings,by the 
intricate wealth ofornanamt ati'ordvil in the lM*auty 
of phya.se, ^he melod}' 'of tlu* vers«« and the pciwer 
of .suggestion^ t)m* may instance many brief 
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o*uinples,c-as ^lie Ked Ci'oss Knitrht’s taitrv into 
Lrror s J Jan . 

C 

Put full of Hi^> and grtM'dy liai(li.*ticuf. 

The youthfull >I<[niolit eouHl lu.t fWi'^oiuflit he Ntaide ; 

But ft,>ith unto thd dai-ksoiu hllle lie went 
And looked.in ; /lis <u'‘‘ioi/r 

d litle gloomimj {ightyumuch lik-c tt shmlc. 

Or tlie, two exauisitt' linos on Bi>lr»lio('l.\‘ : 

Ifei' L.rth was^of the woinhe of nioiiuiiiy dew 
An«l her conception of the joyous ju iiiie 

But Sponsor, noods to ho judj^od iu lonocr c\t roots, 
ifore are" tfu'oo sto.ozas from In'.'- d' sorijiLion of 
Muirnnon: , ‘ 

At hist he •aiiie u'nt a f'looiuv slia<h‘, 

('o'-ered with houiclies and shiaihs fi-om heaveir- li^jlit, 
Whyr.ea.s^he sitVin>i fouiiil in secnd shaih; 

An uncouth, sal\ae(, ami unci\ih'w iL^ht. 

t)f lii'iesly liew and foul|i,iil favour’d si!|l|r«; ' 

Ills face with smoke was taml ami m'cs weie i)li-a--d, 

. Ifis liejul and lu'ard with sont weie ill hedifrhf, 

His co'n>-h|:‘cke hands di 1 seenie to ha\e hen scal'd 
in siny'.hes lire-spittinj; foree, and tiaxles like elawes 
app^eiird. , 

11 is yion cote, all o\eis.row’ne with rust, 

Was underneath eipe lopwl with f<<.^id ; 

Wliose f'listrinjf irlo.vse,Jkirkem-i! w'lth (illhv dust, 

Well yet aj)]K-ared tfjliaie liei le of old '* 

A woi'ke of rieh'eiitayle ' ami curioi.s niouhl, 

Woven with njPlh kes and wyld yim.'oo iy ; 

And in Ids lap a masse of coyne he told, 

An,4 turned upside downc, to feede his c*\e 
, Ami covetous desire with his huoe thre.'VMuy. 

And round ahout'hiin lay on v'ei v side*-, 
threat heajies of gold that never conlil hi* H|s nt 
Of which some were rude owie.- Hot psi ilide 
Of Mulcihers devouring element ,; 

Some others were new di iien, and distmit ' 

Into great Ingowes ‘ ami to weiJges square ; . 

Some in round jilates witfAouten fiionimentw 
• But most Wind stampt, and in their metal hare 

The antiijve sha|)esof kin^s and kesars straunge and rare. 

^Carving. HanunensJ out. ^Ingots 
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*• Here a^in i.s !i*Y>as.sa^ from the ^e(i Cross 
Ktiijrht s advi^nture, fully #yi)ica]|of 9f)«rtf^r’s stately 
narrativti a^ul sentipient, ^uid not lass of his dfiar- 
acteristic deli<i(^it fii'trees.*’ He is tlw3 forester’s poet. 

Enff)^t to Keeke HOtne cwvert nif'V at hand, 

A shadie ^ove not fai r if\va 3 ' they spide, 

Thai yroimft ayde tlie teinpost to A'ithjft.and : 

Whoso*loSti<3 ti^cs, y<»ijj.d witli sominers pi ide, 

Did spied so liroad, that heavens lif'lii'uid.riide, 

No\ peij^;al»le with power of any stair : * 

And all within were (lathes and alleies wide, • 

VVitff footinjf worne, <ind leadftig iftward farr. • , 

Eaire lia^oour tli^it/.hocn seems ; so «m thej' enu’ea ar. 

And foorth tlfey passe, with pfeasiire ^n ward led, 

Joying to li;!are the hirtles sweete^i;fi*lnon\’^ •• 

' Wliich, t^nn ein shromhal from the tempest di ed, 

Seemd in tlieir song to scorn tlfti eriielksky. 

' Nfiieh can they praise t,he trees so straight lyid hii,’ 

'W^K3 sftjrling I’iye ; the ('t'dar proud and tall ; , 

* The viiu’-propp Elme ; the l’opl?Pf‘ never dry ; 

The Ininder Oahe, soh; king of forrests all ; 

• il'he As|ffie good for slaves ; th^ C^pfesse fnneial.' ; 

'I'he Fjainell, iiicikI of mightie (Jornpierours * 

And l*oets4fiag<5 ; tlie Fine that wejjpeth still ; 

'the willow, worms of forloihis I’araniours ; 

'riie EngH, obedient to tin' benders sj ill ; 

'I'lfo Birch fordihaftes*; l,he J^alkt;' for tins mill ; 

'I’he Mirrhe sWeete-bleediiii5 in thefL'tter wountl ; 

The waiAike Hec-ch ; gins Ash for iniuung ill ; 

The^ruiltil Olive ; a.nl the Platane ronwl ; 

Tlnfe^rver Holme; the Majile seeldom invVard sound. 

• Le<F \\Ath delU^^t, thev thus beguilv the way, 

•Vntilfrtie blustrim' storme is overblownh ; , 

Whey weeniy4‘to fctuine whence they (fid stray, 

They cannot linde that ])atl\, which first was showne, 

Rut wainler t<fo artd fr<) iiij-w.-^ies unknowne, 
*Furtln^«£efrom,end then, svhen they ^leerest weene, 

Thaf male's them doubt theip wits be not their owne ; 
i?o inanv ]»ijtln‘s, so man^ turnings seene, 

Tha^ which otf them to take iir Hiverse <h)ubt they Ijpen. 

At last revolving forward still to fare, • 

Till th?.t sonje end they tinde, or in or out, 

That {With they t^ke that beaten seemd most bare. 
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Atid like tolead^lie labyrinth about ;* 

Which whei^Bji rt-act >lhey hufttocl had tlirou^hout, 

At l?ngth*it brought th5m to a hoIlo^ye ^ 5 ^.ve 
Amid the tliickeat wootls. Ttie (’haiftji^ni stout 
‘Eftsoones dismountedjifrom liis courser brafe, 

Amkto the D’varfc a whjje his nevdlesse si)ere lie gave. 

‘ Be well aware,’ (juoth^theii tliat Iridic luilde, 

‘ lieast suddaiiie mischicfe ye to rash provoke ; 

The dangt^- hid,/l>e j)lace unknowne'*iul wilde, 

Breedes di'eadfu!l* 4 h)ut)ts. Oft fire is wutluuit smoke, 

And perill witli^out show ; therefore your stroke, 

.Sir Ifcaiight, s^th-hold, till fui|lier try all made.’ 

‘Ah l.«adie,*(!aiyd he) ‘.shame were to it^voke 
Tlie forward footing fof'in.Jiidden shihle's ' 

V'ertue gives her -selfe light throuiih (hJrknesst' fei' to 
wade.’ • 

Yefl but’ ((juot)^ she) ‘ tliH peril! of this |)laee 
I better wot»*then you ; though nowe to late 
To wish you bae'ke ii-tulaie with fouh* disgiae»^ 

Yet wisedome warnes, whil<!kt foot is in the gate. 

To stJiy the steppe, ei’e foris-d to retrate. 

This IS tln\ wandring ’'-ood, this AVreer.v d<ui, 

A monst(‘r vj,!!-; wlmiu tJod find man dnes^hatc' : 

Therefore Dread beware.’ ‘ Ely, tly I’ (<pioth then 
The feaieft^l Dwarfe) ‘tni.s is no^plaee f</r living'inen. 

Lastly, may be ^i'^en mie slanzil (Hk, I , C. l., 41). 
which re.semblt'H ami^j^'rfiajt^s s.irp}iK.se.s^li«‘ Hplmitihl 
opeuinc; of" Tcniw'Wi^ Edtfrs: 

And more to^^ulle him in his slu.uber soft, ' 

.\ trickling streame friuii higli ifx-k tmiddling dnvyie* 
And ever-dri/.ling wiine upon the loft. 

Mixt with a nmrmui ing winde, nnieh like the sMWne 
Of swarming liees,^lid ea.st him in aMwio-jne,. 

Ji^o other nov.se, nor |H‘opIes iroiibloiis <-i'yes, 

As still are wont t'annoy th#! wailed t^owi;-.-, ^ 

Miglit tliere lie heard ; InR ea’relesse Oui<'t l.ves^ , 

Wrapt in eternall sflence fane from enirnyea 

* . / 

Thee, .stanza of the jfi’acr/d^which was 
Spensers invention, an*l has ever since iKtrne’hiH 
name, lends, itself admirably to stately moraliHin^, 
the final Alexandrine coming in with A wAvelilcc poll 

' Foremost 
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it the end* But Spenser uSed it wi% extraordinaly 

skill for narfati\%e as welf, as i^ftness 'the <^ros8 
Knight’s great '(^liibat >|dth the dr&gon. It is no 
doubt not a fatufal *medium fpr 'narrative, but it 
accor(^ well with the deliberately artificial char¬ 
acter bdtii of the tale and ,the^ language. What^ 
Speif%er wr<jte a dialect nev^er spoken: it 

contains indeed Tuany disused \Y6rds, ^ul; • also 
inany«#ew-coine(J ones, and', what'is^ worse, gram» » 
matical forms th^t havt^ no, true" precedent, o Ben 
Jonsonesaid ^r^igjily that §penser, 'Jn' affec£iri^ 
the.ancients, «vrit no langu&ge. Alike in style and 
subject,lids work is deeplyuti^i^ed with unreality; 
with tliiit passion for make-believe which infected 
the whole' of Elizabeth’s court and i’cached its 
in j^he cult of Elizabeth’s own person. 
Howi^er one may admire the exotic beauty of 
^Spens«n;’s studied mediaevalisn^ ^it is difficult not 
'to feel some inipatience with it! Even’when he* 
writes ii\ all sincerity, as in the EpitlmUimion, or 
the scafeely leas b^autifiiS ProthaLxmion, or^’ 
SpouHtd «,vritten ^’or |(he mai-riage of the 

daughters c3t the'Eijrl <^f ^^oroester, he writes with 
a certain deliberate nVehaif®, as if afraid to lx; 
hiri|jfSelf^or of his'own time. Onci turns with relief 
fr<Jn^ him to the fri'sh accent of nis contemporary 
who, M{rt>te the first great pqptry in the English 
,^hat*we spet^ ^to-day. 


. It js needless to aescripe again the slow evolution 
of <th5*EngK8h drama from thase performances by 
^hich ffl^ Catholic Ch'ttrch sought to impress the 
events 01 ^Scripture histoly and the moraj-* lessons 
of religion upon an audience which had few books 
and Jiittlei slpll in reading. Roughiy speaking, 
tragedy " oegan to form its^ out of serious pieces 
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detachW^in detail from, the mimcle plays,” such ^ 
the story ©f'VKiing Darius or the Conversion of 
St.aPaul»;*whil,e corfledy had its “&)reTunner in the 
.‘morality’ in y^hich aft^?gori&ivl' personals, such 
as Youth, Sin, Qcxxi works,’ and, afcove 5l, Death 
, or the t)evil. figured’ on th^ .stage. One of tliese 
old moralities, Everyman, when playi^d' recently, 
showed ^by i^ hold on moitp.^-n aiidier.ccS how 
.strong a drama^tic’’power la.y uiuler the rude form. 
'•But the age. of .Elizabeth was an age of )?pecula- 
tioj/ rathen than of 'growth, of intcre.st in’this 
world and'’this life, far more •'tl^n in tfie next: 
and men and womei/ .soon banished abstraetionN 
£»om thss stage. Bi*t the theatre retained the. 
simple character of tlje religious peifcrmances. 
Sidney in his Defevee of ^Poejiie *denonnCv\s, 
from Harvey’s acadenyc standpoint.,-the jupullr 
dramas which oliserved' noitln'r unity of place nor 
time?, noj; unity of,tone, Imt were ready bring 
Asia on opc side of the stagi' and Africa on the 
■ other, and'to let comedy .jostle tragedy. The.se 
I plays, faithful to thJ^ir origin, troublecl little alxait 
verisimilitude or classic example; thei.' object 
was to tell a .storyj^i#tif|nig it’ hom^ by means 
of dialogdfe, gesture^and action. And presently, 
in defiance of t^e academicians, men of ^ehohirly 
training threw-'thoir talent into this form. Shii^e- 
spearo’s forerunners, Peele, Greene^^jodge, Xash, 
and° aboye all, Marlowe, were univprsity men,' whpf 
seeking to live by tlieir wits, Tell £o producing the 
foi^ of literature for whioli tbere was a deniand, 
not among the coteries, b®t among the peop\^ 
Christopher Marlowe was boVn m February, 1564, 
two months before Shakespeayc. He waii educatenl 
at Cahdjridge, and in or aoouf 1588 tife first part 
oIF Tamhv/rlairje was acted, George Alle 3 m, the 
famous actor of that day, playing the tyrantr The 
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<^agedy oi^JJr. FoAJS^tua written not la€er th^n 
1590, the "year when Spenser pnblisRgd £he Faerie. 
Que.ene. • The (if Malta; and the chronicle ^lay 
Edward l¥., as ^ell as^*much ii^ierior dramatiQ 
work done in' collaboration with Nash, ^and the 
exquisite though unfihished fearrative poem Hero^ 
and c Leander, were all completed before June, 
1593,‘when 'Marloyie came by a miserable.end— 
sobbed in a tavern brawl by h serving-rnan. 

Thit^ , it appears tliat in the yery years whefl * 
Speftser was composing ‘the" fantastic ^ dialect * and 
unreal ‘Sentim^ijt of the Faerie Queened Marlowe 
wa» writing fftich verrie a*s we find, in Tamburlaine’s 
passional outcry over the©beauty^oi h» chosen 
queen, whose magic he pan neither express nor 
c«mprehend: ^ ^ •> . 

g Oxll the»pens that ever pqeta held 
^ fed ti]e feeling of theif mastera’ thoughts, 

AikI every av^^eetnesa that inspired theii- hearts, 

Tlu^ minds and muses on ^.dmit^tV themes; 

If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From |heir immortal flowers of poesy, 

Wherein, as in*a mirrw, we perceive 
The Jiighest reashes of a human wit ; 

If these lj|id maKe one poe^’^’s jieriod, 

And all ^mbined iVi Jbi 2 auty'f\ orthiness, 

Yet^should there hover in the'ir l eafless heads 
(One jjhought, otm grace, one wondep^ at the least, 

WhiA into words no virtue can digest). 

^ He wae 'wrihijS^g the exclamation of Faustusowhen, 
»by the magic p^wer for which he‘has bartered his 
Soult, Hole®‘is raised up befoi’e him in her living 
^Hlblanco:, 

W^^'this the face thaT launched a thousand ships 
•And burift the topfess towers of Ilium ? 

Swebt, Helen, make me Immortal with & kiss— 

Her lips^uck fortH foy soul ; see where it flies J,— 

Oh ! thou art fairer than the evening air. 

Clhd in'the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
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Bri^ter art thou than ftaniing JSlpitor 
When he Ai^pftared to hap^ss Semele ; 

^ore Jotely than tills monarch of tlw^skjf 
For wanton Arethusa’s a^vired ar^ii^: 

And none but ♦hou shalt be my [ihraniour. 

«He was writing the fines which tell of 

wjjinen or iinwedded yi)tjd» • 

• Shadowing more Ijeauty in their sfiry brows 
Than*have th«i white breasts of the^ueen of Love. 

At .4 time when Spenser* was spending his pi*o- 
fuse talenl ^n describii^ the matefii^ hontsrs and 
delights of an epchanted ‘kingdom, fdarlow'e was 
waiting tjhe Jiiiswer 6^ Mephistopheles to^Ji'austus’ 
question : 

• 

Famt. And what are yosi that lire with Lucifer 
Meph. Unhappy s]jir it.s yiat fell with LuviTer. 

Conspired against our Cod with Lucifer 
And are^or ever daijjned with Lucifer. 

/b^w^.*Wh8re are you damned ? 

Mepk. Jtf hell. 

FmMt. How conies itjthen that thou art out %f hell ? 
Mcph. Why, this is hell, yor hni I ouf of it. 

Thinlc’st thou that I \Jio saw the face^of {h«l 
AmUtJtated the et<‘rnaj joj® oMleipeft, 

Am not townented w'it^ten thdi^ind hells. 

In being deprived«of everlasting bliss ^ 

• 

In the language, in the thought of these i^asf^f^, 
we find a poetry that shows the ^mius of» the , 
Kngfish race in a^ i^s adult perfectj^m. • * ♦* 

It cannot be said that ^^lio plays,*wiewed as 
complete works of art, apprtmch ^thi^ standard, 
Tamburlavne contains ntore wiinbast thJ^ii* any • 
piece of English literature.. But nothing qpuld*bc 
more wonderful than t^e fif^ and forqp which^ 
su^tain^this drama of rhetoric withoift humour, 
without actijpn, tind without love interest. It is 
the presentment of a world-conqueror’s lust for 
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^wer, and*in sceile*after scene kin^ opposes kii«g 
m debate, with rival boastingpf and tR^eatenings; 
in scene a^ter ficepe tht; conquered and caj^ive 
monarch heaps^cnt'ffos on Tiis conqueror, who replies 
with taunts. ‘Marlo^ti has Jiefl his imstgina^ion 
with tlie^ thoughts of what world*conquest mighti 
rnejfti^ aiul the names of * sti%nge towns and 
countries cla.?li add'rattle in hig vefise, alpng wjth 
“ rmirnbers more than infinite of meii.” 

^Vncl [ have marched aloif^ thfe river Nile* 

To Maclida ydyrt^the mighty (Jhi-iRtian pfieft, 
j!allod Johi* the Gieat, sRs ih a milk-white robe, 
WhoMtjjtriple mitre I did take l 4 y%fo’l'ce, , 

Ami ftiade him Hweai- obedience to my erowii, 

Kfoift tlience unto Cazates^lid I nyirdi, 

Where Ama/onian.s met me in the lim<l, » 

W<jth whym, being women. I v<f\ieliaafed a league. 

And withtiiy powei- <lid mCreh to Zanzibar, 

■rh% eaaterb part of Afrie, wluue I viewed 
I’hi^^thiopian a(;a, river.s and lakie.^ 

But neither nyin nor child In all the land : 

Therefore I took my eourne to Manico, 

Where*unresisted, I i-emov(‘d ijiy earn]). 

And by the eoa.st of RyatLer, at last 
I came to.t.’nbai^ whenj^the negroes dwell. 

And conmiei'ing tliwit, jnad#h^(ie to Nubia. 

'There having sacked'4iorno, tfiJ kingly seat, 

I tilbk the king,•and led him bound’in chains 
»'TlntcP Damaseo, hdiere 1 stayed befdte. 

Brtt 'in hiS*;second play Marlowe rose frOm de- 
"pictin^ Tamburtiine, “the Scouygopf Godsind tcrrc«* 
ot Wie wo^tu,” • to yet greater range of power; 
4o * the ^tudy ©f oTje ^h^mpted with a magic that 
’.shouhi.givq him lytustety of^ all knowledge with 
power over spirits omnipotent. Yet, more than 
■f ho adva&cjp in sublimity, pne notes the advance in 
(IrdJmatic art. He does not seek to make'us feel 
the power of Faustus so much aS the continuous 
strugj^le between remorse and temptation, ending 
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with the Ir^rnwido^s ima| scene where the niaj^ici^ 
waite hie doom. 

Ah Faestus, 

Now hast thovi but«one bare htmr to livai 

.Afnd then thou loust Be daiuncd jjerpetually ! . 

Stand still, you evgr-ny>ving spheres of lleavtyir 
That time may cease, and midnight never come ; 
Faii'*Nature’sJlye, ris(>, rise again .Vid malfe 
PerpeWial day ;t,orTet this hour be bwt 
A year, a Jiionth, a week, a natural day. 

That Faustjis may repent ayd save his soul ! 

• 0 lente, CKrrite niirtis etjuiI * ^ 

The stai's move still,*tlm^ inns, the\h1‘h»will strike. 

The Devil will crwu^ and Faust us must bf- damned. • 

••O, I’ll l%ap uj^to my f}<irl ! Wlio pulls me don^ ? 

See^.see, where Christ’s blood streams in the (irn^iment. 

One drop ^'oul<l*Saf<! my ribul—half a ilrop ah. my Ch|'i.s( ! . 
Ah, rend not<ny hea»t for naming .of my Christ! 

Yet will T cnll on him : (^spare me, bm ifta*! 

Where is it now ? ’tis gone ; ami .see w lieiy (iod 
f^tretchcth out his a^ui and bends his ireful brows ! 
Mountiun ai^d hilfs, come^come and fall on me, 5* 

And hid# tne from the ln-avy wrath of <«od ' 

Tt will K; noted alsA how the \cr.se v,‘irii‘,‘? here from 
the “dnnnminjx tleey.syllahoti ’ *'l\imhitr/unH’. in 

the tfrxu of Malfn ()dh;yA)cl? s Coivninn^r) there iw<* 
yet. finer |)ii.ssji^('.s ; Cltid in •Ayd iranl II. ' Marlowe 
acdiieved a severer patho.s and Ijlner inoveTiieyt of 
the ver.se thati had at that dat«' heen c^miyailsed 
hy liM younger rivuil ami imitator,,*. And.tljou^h 
fraTftburly,im* in’his car di ajr^ed h^^'oiptivu kin;.;5i/ 
with his admonTtioiis, 

Holla,,ye immpered J!t^lei#of Amia • ^ 

What, can ye uri^w l)nt*twen^y miles a^day i 

mijjfht b<t pafoflied hy AiTcieiit Pistol, yelt Shakj^- 
HjM‘ar<Vind all imni km‘W \vhiii*Shake.sm‘jfre amH he 
Klisettbethan drauni. owmi to Marlowe, 

It is ver;^ probtible that Siiakespear<’ collal^jrated 
with Marlowe in reliandlinj' that sequence of .his- 
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tiorical plays which we k^ow aS| the>i*^e% parts of 
Henry .VI. •It,ns certain th^t the- yofing a<Mx>r- 
play Wrights learni ^uch^from “ Marlowe’s mighty 
tine,” His pl*^ of Riehard 11 T% as Mr. Lee points 
out, fallows the mo^el of Tdiviburlaine, *witlf its^ 
viojpnt ^benes of rival threatenings and cursings: 
his Riaharck //.• recalls immediately Marlowe’s 
presentment of qjiother feeble kin^jVainl^fc appe'al- 
mg toethe majesty of a crown among his over** 
healing barons ar^d their •rough relainefs. And the 
most cift-ious j^ll.the conteuiporary i^fSrences fb 
Shakespeare •comes fr()m that g^oup of penniless 
University-bred playwrights «^hoiT^ ^hakespcaaro 
succeecUf-d and eclipsed. Robert Greene, a , disre- 
pftitablc Bohemian and ba<f pla^wrfght, but a writer 
(^.OJKjuisite.and paflastic lyric verse, ^rote a kind of 
deathbed confession aoWKnT Or eerie's Groataworlh of 
Wit bought with a Million of Iffipentance. In this 
'ho addfesses a public appetd to three of h’ls fellow- • 
playwrights, and implores them to desist from the, 
makii\g (fE playa The ^hrst addressed is unquestion-„ 
ably Marlowe. < " 

#“WonderJnot (for witl»^th«e I will first begin) 
thou famoifb gracer oi' tragecf? ms, that Greene who 
hatjj^ ^id with %hee, like the fool in his heart, 
Thjero i^ no God|^ should now give glory unto his 
greafnyss.” ,.4^ little further „comes the waniing 
,g,gainst the ‘treachery of actora, (“ those antics 
garmshed jn our colours,”) “ Yenf trust Ihem not; 
foi;«thcro is^ an upstai;|:. crow, beautified with>our 
.feathgrsf, tliat ^with lii8% tiger's heart xorapt in a 
player^S hide, supposes he is -"as well able to bom- 
l^ast odt^a blank versb as the best of you; and 
beipg an alisolute t/tniann'^ factotuTn is in .!iis own 
conceit the only Shakeacene in a country.” 

Thare i^ no reason to believe that Marlowe was 
j^ious of th% growing talent; and though Shake- 
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speare put kittfc Ai^ient J^stol’s mouth a*parody of 
laqjiburlaftie^s rantiftg address to •IJje Captive kings 
who drew his ^ariot on Wie 8t%», he nfhde amends 
"by quoting twice explicitly from M^lowe's poems. 

• • % • ^ 

Dead Shepherd ! now I findithy saw of niifht, 

Who ever lov#d th*at loved not at fii-st^siglit ? 

cries Pbebe, and the line quoted .comes froip HiTO 

* Und Leander; Jhe phrase ‘shepherd’ kt^ping a 
feipiniscence of the pastoral affectation, A\4iich 
found onty* its most, famous iMst|i,i\pe in ^Spenser. 
And Sir Hugh J5vans in* the McT7'y Wiaeti sings 
snatches* frdfiv Marlflwe’s lyric, C(mie livf^^with vie 
and be my love, which jireserved its ptipuijirity so 
long, that }zaak* \Calton, fifty years later, makes Ifis * 
anglers hear, a girl haymaking and lie|;mu)th#J» 

it in a field, with Sir W^after Raleigh’s jeply, * If all * 
the world and love.were young.” • 

• Yet altl^omgh 'MarloA'c left grciat exai^ples to 
•ShaJcespeRre and tli^^ rest in the splendour and 
variety of his verse ^’hich ^rom the first dispensed 
completely with thy ornament ^ff rhyme, m stage 
not reached by Shake?JJ^eat*e till bis ihaturity), tn 
the ,great tendering C^f great passions* and above 
all in the lesson, so alien to ijfediaeval^ cou^'en- 
tions, that be-ficles love th(‘re are: many pa§sif>ns 
fit fo* poetic treatanent; still, it <^inoC J>e. said, 
thatf Shakespeare learnt from Mar^oVe his grtatof^ 
excellences. MjfbloVe’s plots* anj po<ht in iijverf- 
tiom given a great situatif^i, like |-hat of FauBtujj 

• awaiting death, he can •ri.‘fb to its hei^^jt, but 
he has no skill in Contriving*such effects^ and in 
all his dramcfh there is a ‘teijdency to repeat on* 
situation frequently, act* after *act; Tainburlaine’s 
mockery of Bajazet, Bajazet’s curses upon Tambur- 
' laine, Edward’s pleading with his bar«ns, Queen 
Isabel’s pleadings with Edward recur disagreeably. 
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^8 range ot character is limited^ndAeis Incapable 
of rendering“^feqfinjne charm.® Again, fi» lacked 
humour; hih comac^'f8cen65 are merely clowning, 
and they are net knit into the fabnc of the play. 
'J’hey cftuld indeed all, ‘or almdst all, be omitted* as ^ 
was jdone'^ by the editor of Tamburlaine. And in 
the Elicabethaa draijia comic scenes were a necessity, 
since tly^iy aimed njainly at a popidar audience, and 
had noiOjthose spectacular resources nor variations* • 
of dance and song, by which the intellectual str^inf 
of tragedy was ipitigated to a jGreek adUibnee. I? 
was cleft for Shakespeai'C to produce a poetry, at 
once popprlar and magnificent, in strict conformity 
with thoiconditions and recyiirements of that stage. 
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SflAIiESPEARE. 

William Shakespeare was born at Stratford, m 
April, 1564. .fie was the son of a shop]^eper;iwlW| 
JUS is common in country towns, droye a miscel¬ 
laneous tmde and p^ned farms. The dramatist, his 
•third child .and eldest feon, was ejucjited it the 
Stratfjjrd |jHimuiar scjiool, where he learnt jit least 
•rudiments*of the classics, iiut t<9wards*lii» thir¬ 
teenth year, the gro\^ing misfoituties of his* father, 
whose*prosperity had wi^e(T,rapi(fly, caused him to 
he 4ken from schow and {Aobably (‘ihpfoyed in 
the business—acqprding to an oljl tnulition, lyi a 
butcher. At the age of eighteen and a nal^,*«to 
mend matters, he mapried Anne Hatha,i'tty,dau^iter , 
of a*smay yeoiAan at Shottery, neighbwflringM 
hamlet, who was* eight years *(Jder tlt%n hiitipelf 
The Carriage, contracted in gDeceml^r, J582, wajvir^ 
all ways inauspicious. A^drfbgliter, Susanha, was. 
born to the pair in May, 1588, and twins^ Judith 
and Hmnet, m January ^or Fejbruary, 15^^. Thu/» 
Shakes^are, before he was one-and-twttoty, foiyid 
himself the father of three children, with a peasant 
wife whose attractions had passed their* meridian, 
and with no property or fix^ meanstof livelihoy^j 
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further, t?he keen taste spoilt wifSpfe is evinced 

by a hundred paSsi^ges in ^his Writings, hSid got4iim 
into troubTe. ^ Maf a jftiacher hg had suffered, 
especially from Sir Thomas L«icy of Charlecote, 
“who," according to aT7th century tradition, “liad, 
him pft whipt and sometiimSH imprisoned, and at 
last rftade hiin fly.^iis native county to ,hia great 
arVancement.” Sir Thomas by'this rigour contri¬ 
buted *150 two immortalities, for he, himself surviveS* 
imffcrishably as Mr. Justfco Shallow. ' ^ ”• tv 

. Thus^riverk qfit*to seek ljis«f<>rtune, Shakespeare 
came to LKfhdon, where his^ fellow-townsman, 
Richardc-’Pield, was at work in‘^a priiiiting dfRce, and 
before ^ong became Shal<iespeaij*e’s first publisher. 
But it was not chie,fly by the ^proiessioh of letters 
t/iut,^?hakespeare found the fortune wtiich he sought. 
In some capacity, probably at first a menial one, 
he attached himself to the chief ^nnong fi,ve or six 
companies of licensed actdi*s then existing. Each ’ 
of these ^troops was called by the name of. the 
nobleman throu^jh whose^ intervention ' they pro- * 
cure<l e^mption ^I'oin tlie act. which classed them 
as rogue^ and vagaboinls; ‘J^rnl this company, which 
when ^hakespoare Jofned it was probably the Earl 
of Jceicefter’s, becVme first Lord Strange’s, then the 
Chamberlain’s, and lastly, oh James’s acces- 
,sion,* the Kn^’s playei's. Whether Shakespeare 
•distiflguished i)^mself fiist as ah actor or as a 
playivrighfQ® we camipt tell; but there is ample 
gvillenco that 1^ Oo successful impersonator of 
•manjfc.^arts^ though tieter, like Molihre, supreme 
both a^ dramatist '^and player. The two parts 
which wij know hii^tto Inwe played are the Ghost 
in rnHamlef and Old Adam in As You Lifce It — 
secondary roles, but giving a considerable chance 
to th« actcr. 

.The rest cf what is positively known about 
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S1iakespear§’s^ifapaft^ from ’the redord of h?8 
litejary ^fttifity, may .be very briefly stated. In 
1596 he returned to Stratford, ei?riched that 

• he could purchase ^ew Place, the Ic^rgest house in 
the'towil. This was^Dnly the nucleus of a paoporty 
*in houses and land wjiich he steadily buiH u^ ^and 
visited yearly„till in 1611 he l<dt London fpiij;ood, 
and resyted nf Stratford till Apfil 28rd, 1616, when 
• he died at the age of fifty-two, an es(jnire>with a 
float.of arinj, a justice of J^he peace, the most ^ub- 
Aahtial Bufgess o^^tratford, jin^l the aathor of, 
thirty-seven pla^s and%oine poems—of whose fate 
h.« 8eem»to4ig,ve wholly careless. His daugh¬ 

ters J\nd wife survived him ; his son hatfadiisl in 
boyhood. • » 

Mr. Lee’s admiralflc researcln^s have^.sliowv-i 
this career, though fronP a financial point View 
remarkable, can be wholly acc<mnted fw. We 
- know I’eltlly a grc*af (hvii of Shakc'spearc’s Im* on its* 
,business PirQe, and can follow out nis investim*nts, 
his acquisitions, and his dispnt«‘s.l» His ^ro?jp<“rity 
is not accounted for b^’ the succe.ss of his pl«>^ys, for 
whic4 would ha\e r^eived^silms varying Iroui 
ten to twcBfty p<jund/^^ipiec<^-»-representhi<J, even if 
we take Mr. Lee "ft estimate and multiply by^ ejght, 
only an incoiae^ of some £150* to £'2()(f in ®ur 
mone^^ as he wrote on an average (^^r►,a yeiy., But^ 
as an actor, Mr. Lee reckons that**hc car,jied apj 
least one* hundi^d •pounds ^worfli mw £600 to 
£80()) annually, before 1.599, in which year .^lie 
famous Glolxi Theatre ’st'a.‘> huilf by the ^actof 

‘TJhc popular argument tliat S^jakespcare niiiRt li^e Won a 
lawyer’a clerk because of his fainilia/ity with tcrip* of law 
ba8eles8,Xor lie waa the son of S man much engage^ in litigation, 
both aa plaintiff and defendant, and waa himaelf frecjucntly a 
litigant. Many Irish pcaaanta, a* Miaa IMgeworth knew, have 
a knowledge of legal technicalities minuter thou any* which 
Shakespeare diaplaya. 
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Richard Burbadge, in par^nersl^ip his brother, 

and shares •weje ^iven to i^ose dfeserving j;nen, 
Shakespeate, He*n|lig8, 0<5ndell, Philips, and others.” 
The annual vjilue of the shar^ ^^as computed in 
1635 «,t £200 a yesy^ and Ml, Leo reckofts Shuke- 
sp^ro’s*aarnings from the Ulobe Theatre for th(? 
last Wplve years of his'London lifc^it.five hundred 
a^year. This ui.cjttis certainly •that'' Shakespeare’s 
inconii^would have to be counted in thousands of* 
oun money. ^ 

It is«worth^iiyifjting on tli^.i, tor oui best as'cer- 
taijied knowkjdge of Shjfko.'Tpcare’s private character 
shows l|iEn as the successful cilan of business. ,]n 
ciirioui* contrast with bis lorethought relating to 
money, is the candtissness ri'^arding his works. 
Jha» 4 >uly Y\ublicatrons brought out by his own wi.sh 
werc^thc luu'rative poem^i Vrn'us uiid Adonis and 
th<^ of Liicve.ci'. ilis soniu'ts were i.ssued in 

lOOlt^Vobably^ without his con.sc'utthough they> 
had been freely circul.ited in nianu.script, "as was the 
fashion bf that. day. ^ Regai'diug tlu' plays, it is • 
easily ,to b(; explaiimd vvliy^ lu) publication took 
place, by kis saiictjon.'^ Xb<‘n' was then np^ copy¬ 
right, sd ttiat an aiiihor c<^ld not betxefit to any 
coi^sidhrable extent by the sale oi a book. And as 
pftrhiei^ ill a dramatic company, J^hake.speare had a 
diri^ct,intere.^t in avoiding publication. For^itmust 
jbe uighirstoolf that in Shakespeare’s day the stage 
"covered tlu whble gj-ound now HKed by the theatre, 
tbe music-hall, and the novel. People came t(i> the 
play, as now, t6 see" and .hear acting; they came also 
to hear s<higs and see comic dances, which w'cre 
^thrown irrelevantl^'^ even into such a play as Lear -, 
bijt tlu?y, can«' above all to l)e interested by a 
story. Many of Shakespeare's chronicle plays are 
far jnore^ like a gcKxl modern historical romance 
tlian like modern drama; they aim mucli 
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less stnctjy at coi/deiisatiou ot scenes where o’ 
violent coyiSiofi or ^character ttvkea place than 
at ^treseiiting in se<jncnt ;9 a series o^ interest¬ 
ing events. TVey are, as wt' know, not leas 
tjoo4 to ^-ead than* see ajpted, and it wi^s not 
firotitable for the players that this riva.b attrac¬ 
tion should exist.' Of Shakespeare’s thirty-st'?en 
plays oniy sixteen were puhiished ‘in Irts’ life- 
tune, aritt many of the quartos thus i.ssued^shmv 
*1)^’’ their iinj^rfeciions that the^' were })rintt“<l from 
a^«nantl» 4 )r^<‘(l copy. But the folio e<lition, con 
tainin^ thirty-six piayf^, not all of'-curtain author¬ 
ship, was.notjn-inted till se\ en years after tl_ie po«‘'t’s 
(h'ath, at*the ftugtjesfion of his fellows, pcft'ts and 
players l)oth. Hie Uimselt" left no directions tliat the 
score of plilys, existing <nily in anamiscript at his 
death shonhkbe printed /,)r in any way* ])resefveTl ^ 
and he took no ste])s to correct the faulty t^)j)ies 
i.sHiKal in iiis life. i-Explajn it as we may, tlimjs the 
*mo.st astoiuidnig fact in the history of literature. 

. ’ It*is a faht difficul,t to reconcile with what he 
•w^rites a^iin a)id again ni the sonnets, for 
instance: 

Not ii^irble nor tl .’KiUled'Mominients 

Of prinecH siiVllI outlive tlii.s powi'rful rliynie.' 

.Vre we to suppo.se, then, that Shakespeare feltkth’At 
his wofk could take care of it.self, and defy even . 
prin^?r’s errors ? qr ^lat he countcfi the sonncis any 
Ins only poetry and left the plays jK)aSihly txpthe 
fate^hich has overtaken one of,his Jat(?at Cfunedies,> 
the lost Cardenif) ? t)r thfit in this p;is.sagG,' and 
generally thropghout the ,sonnets, he was jiierely 
concerned to give expression to a fine H*\ntiinent' 
for which his real feelings aflTorded no warrar^t ? 
The last is the view taken by Mr. Ix'c, who fx)ints 
out that when Shakespeare wrote sonnets, hd w.aa 
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Qf>nformin^ to a pfevalenfc falhion^ Iij laet 
twenty year^ of that century |OTinet-»,*tj|ting was a 
craze, and jpoet •rimlled jpo*et in treatmeAt of* the 
same theme. Alf followed Petrarcii’s example, and 
made their soifhets the expre^iftn of a loye w|^ich 
certainlj^in some cases—by the poet’s own avowak 
—had no Sxistence in reality.* There is no question 
that ^ IfundrSd pasidiges parallel to ttiat cited abgve 
can bejproduced, and Shakespeare’s is only ttie finest 
treatment of the conventional thetae. JBut we ma^* 
welt concede that^ in thuff asserting imuiq^’tality" % 
his woAts —(M fte'does ^heijp‘^d in half-a-dozen 
othbr sonnets—Shakespeare meijply writes for effect, 
and thifT he in reality attj9cfied no liigRer vaftie 
to his Writings than did Scott to Jiis, and yet not 
ifiake the admission that th^ sonngts 'are merely 
iCsaj^ftiativec exorcises. ^rtists naturally throw 
their factual feelings into the mould of a convention, 
.and no^one doubts the reality «f- Chaucer’s delight 
in a May morning because it can be pigived that" 
when hq, describes the sunfcht uporf green-and 
dewy Traces he folh^wii^g the lead of dcher poets,* 

and writing such^ landscape p.'issage as the current 
convention^ of his Urh itnpqg|^‘d. To take a closer 
instance, Sidney„in Kis Ant/mphel, and Stella series 
ha^ certainly recorded the phaoes of an actual 
passion, yet ^ in the series there ‘is a sonnet to 
• ‘Sleep’ for ,>vhich three or four contemporary 
♦^ara’itels (^n ^l^e adduced. , Hj^w than is® one 
to decide' where feigning ends, and truth, in 
dtn^ most Jito'.*al fjenue, ^gins ? No rule#* can 
* be lai4 do^n; the reader mjust trust to his own 
pefcep^ons. And, in t^ie judgment of most critics, 
3 U 8 t as ^ there is. .evidejit in Sidney’s sonnets 
the utterance of a man’s thoughts and*^ fancies 
about the woman whom he loves—jin utterance 
somdbimes fanciful, sometimes tender, sometimes 
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better ^ith the cj^ o4 thw£ft*ied desire—so 
Shakespeare^9®nn*%s ther^ is evident the* sincerity 
of passionf soiqffetimes terribly .lAJcej. The poet 
\yas forty-five w]ien they’^ere ^ubligheQ, and even 
if we admit that <the period’ of their composition 
iay *betw*een his thirtieth a'iid fortieth yoArs, it 
must be remembered • that even at thirty Slvai^e- 
speare jiva§ alre|wiy old in experiopce, ai?d thai In his 
latest plays, written before he wa,s fifty, there^is the 
"abcent of old age father than of middle life,*‘Thus 
i^ia probably with no strained conventionalism tl\at 
tfle poet in the sonnets speaks of^ lijmself *as old, 
and ceidainly the love whicli they exp^ess, in so far 
as^it is*foi’*a woiifiwa, is Antony’s ratlfar than 
Romeo’s. But the^ majty^*ity of the sonm.ts deal 
with that romantic devotion of mature manhood t?) 
a beautiful and honourable youtfi whiclp is depleted 
more than once in the plays. Antonio the merchant 
of Venice,,Antonio,the sea captain in Tuelffl^icjht, ^ 
"are not poe!^,*but tliey .‘ihov^ in act„rather'tnan in 
word,«, paSsion for. Bassanio and for Sebiistian not 
Jeas extreme than is 'uttered* by the poe^ for the 
younger man who is fiddressed in^*the sonnet. To 
take these poems, as »Mr.«L(*A^do«s, for tlTe language 
of flattery towards W patron’ seems strangely to 
misconceive their^iature. I’lie latuS* group, in wlpch 
a third person figures, shows th«! two men mi^lW 
in the mesh of a woman whose witchery prcMails 
over •that .clear kYiowledge of her ijalure and Ihat*' 
deep sense of de^adation in si/ch servitude, which* 
are empressed again and again in the,vejyje.’ 

Much ingenuity has bOfen* vpinly spentMp. the ■ 
attempt to identify tfie persons of this story ; but 
it may be takdn as a cei^inty^that in theymnnet^ 
we are outside the region of invention. ♦ Whoever 

’ Even Mr. Le<k admits that this later group capnot be regarded 
aa mere imaginative poetry. ‘ • 
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•Js going read S^kespoare l^as to face the whple 
facts of’life, and, whether lit'^at *or no, the^ 
record-of tl?eHa*ppems is ‘of ^a pi^ce with Shake¬ 
speare’s whrk, dihaginai^ion is of^two kinds. The ^ 
one consists in presenting that which has np counter¬ 
part fn Jlife (as Sponsor did when he describeii thr* 
Red, Cross Knight’s encounter with the dragon, as 
MilWrwdid ifiore gkoriously in his ac,^ount,of .^Atan’s 
jaurn^y tlirough chaos) so vividly As to su:,pond the 
perce^lUon of its impossibility. .The other consists 
in •taking those common and familiar facts_,of 
humanity, tl\e fjuu-tsions, and- 'showing their effect 
in* charactei^s and circumstances so chosen as to ^ 
display«.Sihe full beauty and' terror o? which these 
familijfi’ forces are capab),*^ T|;at is Shakespeare’s 
fiiethod, based oi^ tlu^ knowp, and^ nO man could 
^A\^brougJit, as he brought, tlu; whole range of life 
into4is wouk without a strong experience of the 
passioiis. Under the Shakespeare whon; his eon- 
tempf?rh.ries jiyeture for utf in casual phvases, gentle, 
urbane, jMid witty, there must hav'e lain tuibulent 
force*, capable trf shaking tlio man’s whole nature,^ 
as thc^ men of fnore limited , range, Milton, Scott, 
Tennyson,‘for e.xample* ■w’f’ro never shaken. 

Wh^t tfien we knbw of Swakespeare in addition 
to^tho scanty recorded facts of his life comes to 
thii^c that wo have evidence in the sonnets of a 
violent emo^.ional strife through which he- passed 
in rftiddle life ; and, further, that from the body of 
his*playa aS a whole, though Clicy present no single 
character or situation .which can be taken as auto- 


bio^|i;aJ>hic, emerges a- broad perception of his 
personality. We know Shakespeare by his outlook 
on life, and wo can trace that outlook in its different 
phases. *> 

The first of his plays is, by ger^eral consent, 
Zot’«’s Labour Lost, which stands in a class by 
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beinw a satir<i on a local 'and coixfcemporarji. 
atFectation, thjp'^fanij^tic pastoralism ^of 'Sidney’s 
A rccddia. it has the shatp^ hard cleVerness of a very 
young man. Nepct come (in M/. ‘‘Lee’.s'list, which 
may be ^cepted nearest certaiilty) the 7’iro 
Gentlemen of Verona, a sligh’t and pretty^poinedy 
(much more human 'and less intellectilal tjian 
its ppedeceasoii), and the Comedy of Eniofn, a 
broad farce. Tlien in 1.592 we roach Eomeo and 
"Xnliet. Nottiing in Shakespeare is more bewldtiful, 
a&d. it breathes the verj' spirit of youth. Ihit 
Shakespeare’was eight ^nd twenty fvVen he' wrote 
it, arid already the spirit of middle' age stai.ds 
Uxiicing tflroiigh the ah'ihor’s eyes at the imdHneyis of 
lovers. Mercutio ii^ the, first of a long list of 
similar characters, alj of them added by Shake-^ 
speare to his- 1lx>rrowed ^stories, and e^-l of fiNen^ 
es.sentially humoidsts and lookers-on, though ^iter- 
woven wHh the action. M('rcutio dies ind<M\^, that 
you may see.how a man can die with, humour. 

' Men ' No, ’t!s not «<> Jeep as a well, nor so wide as a 
chnrch-dooi' r ’tis ononj^b, ’twill sei ; ask f<>r me to¬ 
morrow, and you shall find me a giavt; jiwn. I am peppered, 

I warivant, for this worl^. ^ plague o* huth j^onr houses. 
Zounds, a doa, a'j-at, a -mmse, to scraUji a-man to 

de,-vth,.a hrag^irt, a rpgneTii villain, that fights hy t'je Istok 
of arithmetic! Whj^the devil t^ame you/>ctviecn uaj J ^aa 
hurt under your ai»n. , '• 

But, ^roiully speaking, in the yilays ligfort* Handet 
the Rumonous sct'ne.^ are. k«“pt apm'^ frtun hligic^ 
i.s.sue8; later, hurnour interjauitdrau's And bltwids 
with the very blackne.ss of twigedy Uself. •*' 

After Romeo and Juliet a great stiVi^ of 

chronicle plays; first,*the thfec parts of *Henry V‘l., 
in which Shakespeare is o^ly .sgen as the r<«.yiser of* 
other men’s work: then tin; two Riclmtt'djt aud 
Khig John, \yritten in discipleship to Marlowe. In 
1593 also is placed Titue Andronieue, prolmWy a 
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Wrevision, ^nd only*in pa»t SlmkesjDearia-n'but still 
recalling IV^rlowe. In*1594^perlmp8 ^fore John. 
was fini]^hed,«*begias the wonderful * series of 
romantic comedifls with The Merchant of Venice, f 
Midsummer*Night'a Dream,^M,l \s Well lhat f^nda 
Welt, £^pd The Tamrug of the Shrew follow in quicic 
successidh; and then the y5ars from 1595 to 1598 
are lapken witjj the still greateft achievement of 
Jienxg I V. and Henry V., liistofical plifys diflRgr^ 
entitf^ sharply from those which caine before ^y 
th% in^ortance •of the* comic elemeijjt. They i|re 
leavened witii fi'tdstaffs lajjg^fter. 

•In the middle of this period «ome§ a comedy or 
farce spending in a class b'^itself, The Aie.rry liv^vea 
of Wlfhdaor. The tradition is Uiat Queen Elizabeth, 
^ike everyone else in London prcjaably, was en- 
^lufkfted vjtith the fat^ knight, and Elizabeth 
denmnded •to sec Falstaff in love. She could 
comnj,and the play, but she «ould notv command 
the a^ist’s unvention; Valstaff ot • tjie Merry 
Wives js not the Falstaff'who dominates - botli ’ 
parts of Henrf/ / F.,’though not so as to eclips# 
the ft’ince’s adhiirable figurv..; and who is, up to 
1600, .^hakespcaro’s ino.4t ^haracterii^tic achieve¬ 
ment.^ F*or the most characte?;istic attribute of 
Sli<ike!jtpeare, at -least on the miu.culine .side of his 
imtnre, is humour, and Falstarf' is the comic 
spirit >incai‘nate in a vast of •flesh. ' 

It is nece.ssary, if we are Jx> talk about Shake- 
ape«iro at‘id, to realise something of what is meant 
humour. Humour, however indefinable, is cer¬ 
tainly^* a complex, habit of ,mind which involves 
altvay^ a double vision—a reference from- the 
»accept^ standards .to a sense of proportion which 
is private and personal. It can laugh when the 
world laughs; for instance, Falstaff the paunchy 
knight “ larding the lean earth as he walks along,” 
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' is faughable Qp«ygh||^hen*ho sweSts across .the field* 
r of b^tle., But tfiis i# not fhe mirUi doarest to the 
humorist; it finds too largi» an o^t^i^t in •laughter; 

• it*does not hang ftlxjut the brain, inextricable from 
t^ie processes oi thought. For, as tears help |;o an 
assuaging of grief, so iji a sense laugliter Qiakes an 
end of mirth, aj;id the true humour o^ Falstf^jHTin 
batde’ sTipfvs it 6 ©lf when he staflds by the fiacked 
body of Sir Walter Blunt. “ There’s honoyf fdt 
you'‘here’s Jio vhnity!” ,The humorist has no 
ci4ving for ‘•such grinning honoxfr as Sir ^Valter 
hath’;; to him “ the better part o^ ’?al^ur is discn>- 
tioj>.” So,fai»you1[sMgIi with Falstaff, and ^ugh'at 
him ; that is th*e comic liuinour. But push t^e pro¬ 
cess a little farther,* 8 ee all life through this visior^ 
with the douWe focfls, and 3 'oit come upon^^iat 
strange blending of t<'ar(^u)d laughter, tfi thoui ^itff 
which lie too dei'.p for either, which ‘is the^rue 
Shalcespeilrian huiftour. .And it is notable tAat the • 
. first place a\fi;iere this faculty reache^? its full range 
js in the description of Falsti^tfs dej^th. 

Hard. Would I were with hfiii, wliei'esi»inH>V*r he ii^ either 
in he4iVj}n or hell. ^ ^ • • • 

IfoKt. Nay,aur«?, heV n|p in heW ^ fleV in Artliuu’u hoHoin, 
if ever man to rtlmr’H Ihisoiii. A’ made a finer end 

and went away an itjiail been any ehris(,oin ehihl ; a^pa^^tetl 
even just between twelve and one, even at the turnitij^ o’ tlje 
tide : fog after I saw hiiy fumble with the sheets aml^ilay 
with flowers and sinije uj>on his fiiif'ers’ emC^ 1 kneh' tliere 
was but one*way ; fm- hjf no.se wjvs as sh;i^) as a i)en,*alnl a’* 
liabbled of green fields. “ How noil. Sir Jo Ift*’’ .juotb I :• 

“ what man, be o’ go<xl eheer.” a’ eried oub “tiod, O^, 
(tod,” three or four times. Now If to I'omfort iiini,*/>»Vf Aim* 
a' thould not think o f (Jod f I hoped thefe wan no need tnffouble 
himself with any ^ccA thought* yet, , * 

Such a faculty is not*iode<hl inconsistent with 
the heroic character, and Prince Hal nev^r loses It, 
not even on‘the throne. Nor are any of Shake¬ 
speare’s personages destitute of humoilr, excapt 
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*those Dogbefry or Polon^is, specially creaffed 
to be made laughable b^ Igxjk# of it. • Bu^ the^man 
who is’hu»iorif^^ ^rst a»ifl last, wht> can never see 
with the singK) eye, has a strange i-ole when Fate 
casts Jiim for the hei’pic part*: and that is the»case 
of Hairriet. A little thought will show that Falstafr 
anfl*Jlainlot^ are near of kin, nearer perhaps than 
any twT) characters*in Shakespeare; .afticfeaich t)f them 
is* in “his own way the man born to be fooker-oi^ 
and coTnm<;ntator at tlu; spectacle of life. ,It /s, 
poAia})«, more than a nincy to say ^iiat in tlidie 
two persoua<JI)i^ w(! come •earer than elsewhere to 
a’presevtinent of Sliakespejv*^ himself and tjiat 
th(5 plaVs might hav(‘ been ^viitten *ljy Hamlet and 
Falstaii’ in collaboration. At all events, once 
Hamlet has been created, •the jester and the 
I'ragedian iiiay at times stiparate, but £hey are never 
far ji{)art; Ivnd for the very highest effects they 
opc'raV'.’-togethtir. Lear in,the h(/\’el, ^i])osi.rophising, 
the joint stool Which stands to him for (»Y)neril,^might 
move latjghtm-yf pity wm-e* ICS'S urg('nt; it i^ the 
last touch of tragedy wlu.n s(jrrow grows gi-ote.s<jue.* 
Hainlet tyiiH the first of the plays in which 
the dramatist changed lus »*‘ittitude ^)wards the 
world. After Hfurjf V. camts a return to the “bird- 
luitiiited places” (^f Shakespeare’s invention, thickets 
aTivfj with sang. He wrote in two years Much Ado, 
LihA It, Twelfth Nighty, und then turned 
ihis Inind tc^.a very j.lifferent tl.eive—to the austert* 
tragedy of C(ie,stir, the only one of his plays, 

apart hrom‘the^ English clironicles, in which love is 
no Feifwding. force. Then in- 1002 came Hamlet, 
^ollowsd in 1603 by Tr jilus and Crtissida ; in 1604 
'Othello'And Meaaar^. for Measure, in 1606 Macbeth, 
Liar in 1607, in 1608 Timon of Athens and Antony 
and Oleopatra. 1609 closes the seriss at once of 
tragedies and historical plays with Goriolanus. 
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will «be^ ^en |[hat the tiuft of tlise .century** 
coining • ShakeBpe.ar6’s thirty-seventh year, 

inarics an extradrdinary dwinge.,* BVigh^ieas is the 
characteristic of* his earlier worft ;• even in the 
savjige chronicle pfays modejled on *Marlow\j, one 
feels a buoyancy of temperainent; and tjw single 
instance where a tragic thiune is chosen froijT tlie 
rciriontif 4nveil?-ion, not of annaft, is that of V»’o?/jC(> 
4 m(l Juliet, —a tragedy which is neither inyre ndr 
le^s tjian thejtinuiliphal march of love. Yofith and 
l)#ai\ty, afteWa briet hour of felicity’, but witUa faith 
that .takes confident li^ld .on eterftit^’, an* struck 
dmvn frojn c»itside» ,In themselvt's is notj^ting tmt 
what sliould i^ake for*ha})pin('8s ; ami depfived of 
t*ach other they put an ital to life*. \’<'ry (l?fl ‘erent 
are the tragedies conceived by* the mature yian. 
Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Macbeth fall (dlch bv ‘till 
vice of their own natun*; Hamh't thnrtigh a ^'eak- 
,m*sis of ttie will, Ofht'lhfc through jealous ijlVdm*SH, 
Lear thro«dh egoism, Macbeth thrdugh ambition. 
And the j)reoccufiatf'on with tragedy i.** not ex¬ 
clusive during this iH*rio*l ; wer<‘ it .so. om* hiight 
attribute the transfoVnuj^tioy nieiVly to^ change* in 
IK)pular ta.^*. * The ^o oth<y*plays, mid 

('resi^idii and Me*iHur’e for Meosi^n- only .s**em t»» 
accentuate the ,g?f)oin. 'riie lattth- is the %nly%*j:ie 
of Shakespeare’s comedies which fails to acMiete 
a geiieral harmony of tone, ('ontjutnng Sfnye of 
his noblest w'ork*it A-i-mains uii a •. holi* dissonant^ 
imperfect, and even j)«.*rfunctorv. But TroihifAiml 
('resHida stands alone in ^fmkesjiefire,‘by jts atti-* 
tude to woman. (h-t*i.sida is th» incanuite wubton, 
brcj'ding only^vil, ami in mo depicting her«Sha1<<e 
sjM*are departs entin*.ly fr«in hi* inod<*ls, fo/<diaucer 
made her lovable though frail. To reafl this pRiy 
is to realise, by its abnormality, what* part woman 
plays in Shakespeare’s conception of the ImiveVse. 
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It is no less thAn the nftbies^andjihe most human 
that literature ojr experience can show.*’ ^oman here 
is not thp cr^tnre o^.chivalrj^, part angel,’part 
Athene, whom jDante made imperishable; she > 
stanjjs on no pedestal, she^h^ her fuU shajre of 
flesh aud blood. Her nature is more single, moi*b 
tempered, than man’s mixed clay; she stands 
for cbnstancy against his variableness, for -eelf- 
^crifjpe against his self-seeking, ' Even 8ruel, lijc^ 
the faferce queens of the historical plays, like 
Lady Macbeth, lier cruelty, her ambition, and ^r 
revenge are <tx^r^ssions,of ♦7elf-devotion. There are 
of cou^e women of the c^nenionalA-y, ^treated in 
another spirit—Dame Quickly and her "“crew, and 
,the gossips of Windsor Mho fooled the fat knight. 

to read the literaturef from Chaucer 
Wown to Wycherly to se«> how Shakespeare stands 
apart in this matter, how consbintly lenient when 
not j^valrous is his attitude^ towards the ’se;!^ 
Even in Zear'when he depicts Gonerii the hardest, 
and Regan, the inost detestable of w^oinen evet seen ' 
on the stage, he only mdieves by thefr blacknesS 
Cordelia’sjovelyk virtue. JTlebpatra has no virtues, 
and yet othe sple'nj.lmir oftpber end Redeems her. 
Only* in ^ rroilns (ind Cresft Ida via woman treated 
V^th tu bitter cofttempt. • ^ 

Kow, in ihe early group of plays the central 
of picture, again and .again repeated, is 
t the exquirito f^urq of a woin».n,*the ceirtral motive 
m the lovely <iuality of a woman’s love for a man. 
The heroines hutshiiy! f^ie heroes by far. Juliet is 
of hft^r stuff than Romeo, * Portia than Bassanio, 
^Beatrice than Benediek, and Hercv how infinitely 
above Claudio, though Sleakespcare does not scruple 
tb rewarfl the undeserving beyond his deserts. In 
the chronicle^ plays, women figure mmnly as actors 
in file grtsatjostle of kings and queens, dukes and 
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diilihesses, th^ugjb irf thes*e^Shakespeare has foun<f 
roon^to ppttrsSy-matdbnal love both at tts tendeivst 
and fiercest in defence of c^Fspring.* JulhisCaemr, 
in its Roman sevSrit^y, stands curiously aloof from 
lys other Work at the\)peningi*(if liis second ptriod, 
as does Coriokmus at .the close; and in tjifse ty'o 
dramas women, play a small, in J i/iitis ^ahar 
almf)8t —adm?lal)le thoujrh tl\,e 

Mgure of Portia is in her brief intervention, y 
Put once ^^Jb embark witji JJaviM on the fjrq^xp 
ofl tragedies,* woman ,fitrurea hi ,a^ very dMierent 
aspect. She is ng lonj^r tlu^ source •of streng^i, 
bu^of weakness. Haaipet’s motlHtr is det^knl in 
double sin: Oplielia, at her fatlu'r’s bidding, wj^l pla^'^ 
the spy on her Iover,hhougTi Shakespeare has not thoi 
heart to blam§1ier. Troilus and fhy ssida followeil, 
and more than made afhends for thiS leniuiby. 
Next came Othello, with the tragic outcome oj I)es- 
demona’s ^rigbten^tf ecjwivocation : ^the wtitinger 
fij,lls by defeat of the wt'aker nature? In Mea>^ure 
^or Afeosurf we find the dramj^tist twi ning tmcjc for 
a moment to the play wfth a happy ending, and 
again J;he happy ergbng i.** at^iii^ved throiigh a 
woman’s pupity and c<#lstanc^.* Yi't t he*rjf<1iation 
of beauty and g<K)dness which spread its<*lf tliTovmh 
so ugly a tale as that of Aftich ^do here *18 no|. 
felt; arjji it is the pnly comedy in ^filiake^ptfjiiro 
which seems designed for a tragic ‘hiiding., • In 
Macbeth woman isath^ cause of all tlfc: eviil; in Lear* 
Goneril’s and Regan’s wickednt^ss outdoes by far tip 
, wickedness of man. But s(* daes Cor<lelTa ckccI in 
goodness ; and the cftlminating* point sn Slfalwi- 
speare’s tragedy is reached \^hen a woman’s^^roven, 
loyalty is powerless to set*wron^ right. , ^ 

And yet, perhaps, this is to underrate Cordelia^ 

^ We depart ffom reading Lear without depres¬ 
sion. Only TroUns and CresnidcL, tjie one play^ 
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where woman is wholly condijinned-, fails to leaVe 
in the mind'thf^^ exhilaration**which comes of the 
highest aft. Ir- flamlM the clean sword stroke 
at the end, w^Kich kills Claudi\is beside his dying 
queer?, clears the aii‘,*and thfe triumphal entry of 
Fojrtinbf-as sweeps away mists with the blast of his 
bugles^ In «the blackest of the tragedies, in Othello, 
eyen in Lear, though human beings Struggle,'and in 
strug^ing more deeply involve themselves, like flies 
in web, still there results a sense of soSnething that 
triumplis ovey tpiqe and fate—Desdemdna’s splen^d 
falsehood, Kent’s utterance over Lear’s breathless 
body:'^*^ 

VeCL not his ghost; O, let^^him pass I he hates him 
<• That would upon the rack of thil tough world 
^ ^itretch him out longer. 

And though, Cleopatra, in the last tragedy where 
womai\ flguves as cause of evil, is a kind of Circe, 
chaugfln'g Antony into the “ doting mallard,” who 
follows her fly ing sail froin^ the tight' 'at Actiuin, 
yet wheh .she lays the asp like a baby to her breast, 
she is assuredly seen in dll charity. In Coriohnnis, 
where no kive-inlerest vnb'rs, .the mother and wife 
of the Kerb .sav'e his'fame if'hot his lif'^, and there 
are, not many tigures mon? charnhng than Virgilia, 
“my gMcious sih'iice.” 

l,hit it i.s dpon the women of his latest plays, in 
w the nkquisito comedies of Cyw&e/iue and, Winter’s 
'Tale, andvfc'ho Ibvel/ fanta.sia’bf Tempest, that 
S!iakespeare has been mo.st prodigal of beauty. If 
. the/k^' of the morning* is on Juliet, tho.se have the 
dew oY evb. Imogen and Hcrmione, the matrons 
so lovejy in their forgiveness of men who without 
ceu.so bel’eved the evil—'l^erdita and Miranda, the 
girls just trembling on the precipitation into love, 
—these are figures drawn in cooled, softer tints 
than those. earlier paragons. Less witty, Ie.ss 
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aWacioij^, ihfida Featrice or feosalind, .they are 
stranger, than Desd^niona and Opiieli^, thfeir rivals 
in soft charm. * It would ’he a hi.rd choice to decide 
between Juliet *an<l Miranda, Imogen and Desde- 
^oha; bht outside Shakespeare literature can show 
nothing to compare with any of them. ^ 

To this grcgip of the poet’s, latest worses—the 
comedies* in which beauty predominates over wit 
i—probably beloi^ed the lost play Cardeni^ It is 
mentioned as work dorwi in collaboration )yith 
f’letcher. Henry Mill., the laqjb 5 )f all tlJe plays, 
which was being act5d in 1613 wfien the G^pbe 
Theatre nvaS Jiurnb dpwn, is generally avowed to 
contain the work of more hands than qjie, and 
certainly has passages in Fletcher’s manner, includ¬ 
ing some of the most*famous. Observe,^for instancy, 
the cadence of Wolsey’s?ipeech to Cromwell ^ 

CroinweJI^I (lul not think to hIuhI a teiy 
In all iiiy mistn'ies ; biitfthoii hunt foivjul nie,^ * 

(4|[it of*tfy hoiK'st Until, to play tin* \toiiian. 

*lj<*t’H <lry oiir : Tind tlius far hoar me. ('•oinwcll ; 

Aiul, when I am for};ottfji, aR I la*, • 

Ami .sleep in dull ut>ld nuirlile, wlu^e no iiionti<m 
me more,must la* luard ftf, s:y, I taugiTt thee, 

Say, W^sey, that ojle trod ?!»• ways of ^rl^'iyV 
And sounded aW the "depths and sh^ds of honour. 

Found thee a >'^vy, out of his wreek, to rise in^ 

A sure and safe on<“, thouj^h thy master^misH’<rit., 

CJpitlrast witji Chat th<* rhythJw.s of! (^leen • 
Katharinft’s pleajing: 

Kath. My loril, my lord, 

I am a simple •wmiiati, mueh*too weal? 

To oppose youreiiyning. \ on’re nieel^ amf^ ymnhle-* 

. mouth’d; 

You sij?ii yftur place and i-alling, in full seenijirg. 

With meekness and hunfllity ;^>iit yonr hear? 

Is cramm’d with arrogaiuy, splwn, and prifle. 

You have^by fortune and his highness’^favours, 

Gone slightly o’er low stejis and now are m«unte<ik 
Where jKiwers are your retainers, and j[our word*. 
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DomestjcS to you, Serve you?* will tts’t gief^^e « 

Yourself pr^)noiigce their ?»ffice. o»I mu8t<teH^ou, 

You tenjckr mope your j^json’s honourcthan 
Your hign pr^feosiSn spiritual: that ggain 
I do refuse ypu for ray judge ; ancjihere, 

Before you all, appeaj wnto the ^ope, 

To briag my whole cause ’fore his holiness 
And to De judged by him. 

The Characteristic of the former .passage is the 
wekk eg* ‘feminine’ ending with a word whose> 
accent f&lls on the penultimate s^llabte, and witll^ 
a stress cso distributed tfiat a pause i» inevitablq^j 
at the conipl^iSn* of the Cine. In Katharine’s 
speech, l^e leaps into line; the pause (is pifinitely 
varied, sb that not a single verse in the whole can 
r b^ cited in isolation, and‘ hardly even a couplet. 

In a yprd, Shakespeare is composing not by lines, 

' bit by inetKcal sentences < or groups of lines, the 
whole of which groups are compacted together into 
one pai?ja^raph. This, however, is not.^ the'manner 
of all his playS'—it is the method of h5s<matured, 
art. From his giarliest playi^ to' the latest there 
can be"^ traced a steady progression toward greater 
freedom in his use- of the (^janlhtic verse; and the 
essential'‘paints of ttys progi^ss can b^..stated as 
follows.' Rhyme at first largely used for ornament, 
grajdually diminisiies in frequency, (at one stage 
being used only to finish oft* a long speech as if 
' with’^ hammer-stroke), and finally disappears. The 
natural ten^leney tp make sensQ and line end 
together is gradually overcome, till in the latest 
plays a jvord iiicapabl^^ carrying stress is often 
the lalstcof aoverse, as in 

You tender more your person’s honour than 
Your Jiigh profession. spirit<iial. 

Extra syllables are often added to the normal 
ten—first in the simple weak ending. 

You sign yoijr place and fortune in full seeming, 
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but then*wjt||)i^mi^h bender irregularity,, as in the 
line: 

• • 1 • 

To oppose your cunning—you'll mee|!: %nd hufliblemouthed. 

• • 

where the normal*seansion is 

• • • 

Oppose your cunning. Meek and humble mAith’d. 

Here in the fi*st foot the light^syllabie ‘toj is half 
elided > *and after the strong pause, closing in a 
•weak ending, th§ verse begins again with s,^yllable 
‘typU're,’ wEich is long ^indeed,, but require* no 
Rhetorical height; the effect beui^tg force a heavy 
stress on the emphdlic ’word ‘ me^k.’ By such 
devices Shalcgspeare?, who began with a cl^e formal 
adherence to the artificial rhythm, made of his verse 
something which reconciled that half-veiled recur¬ 
rence, which ‘the ear is trained lo demgjid, whjh ^e 
varying colour and the Shifting cadences of ititelfi- 

f ent speech. And^ince it is impossible to i^Justrate 
y quotations his dramatic art, for Jihat ai^ Consists 
• in i;he presentment pf living persons, shaping and 
being shaped by one another in ti«e collismn^if will 
with other wills or external forces, it is well to cite 
a few extracts showing»th(?j^de*"e1opmeftt of Shake- 
speg^re’s mtetrical ar^ Here»is first of* all^ Biron’s 
protest against J.he rules of the,*“ little Aoad^e,” 
in which the® King of Navarre (like Tdnnysdn’s 
Princess) has shut up himself and hi§ courtiers: 

* * t *»• 

Bir&n. I cambu^ saA' their p^oteat^tion^over ; 

So much, dear liege, I have already sworriflf 
That is, to live and study h«re tliree ^eaiy. 

But there are o/her atricteobServances ; 

As, not to see a wotnan in that term, • 

■ Which I h^pe well is not enrolled there ; 

And one day in a week ^o touqh no food 
And but one meal on every day beside, 

The which I hope is not enrolled there ; 

And theif, to sleep but three hours in the night, 

And not be seen to wink of all the day— * 
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"^hen I was Wont to t^ink no fiarm ni^fet ^ 

And make a dsw^k ni^ht too of half tf:ie daj'—«• 

Which I'hopjp welWs not enrolled there : a 
O, these are barrw ^a^s, too hard to keep, 

Not to see ladiesfstudy, fast, not sleep. * 

Kin^. Your oath is passkl to pass*away from those. 

Biron. 5j|t me say no,'ray liege, and if you please ; 

I oifiy swore to study with your g^ace 

And slay here \n your^coiirt for three year».i’ space. 

Ajong^ You swore to that, Biron, and to«the rest., 

Bironr By yea and nay, sir, then I swore in jest. 

What is the end of study ? let me knovv': ® , 

King, ^hy, that to know,‘which else we sh'puld notkndw. 
Biron. Thing^ hid ‘and barr’(^ ydu mean, from common 
sense ? ' r 

King, ^fiy, that is study’s god-ljkc t'^competise. r 
Bironf Come on, then ; 1 will swear to study so, 

'J’o know the thing L am forbiiSi to knew ; 

As thus,—to study where I well mgy dine, 

(, W*ii*en I to-,^east expressly am forbid ; ' 

Or stwdy wher^ to meet some distress fine, 

When mistresses from common sense are hid : 

Or havi^ig. sworn too hard a keeping'oath, •- 

Study to break it and not bi’eak my troth. 

It will*be noticed tljat in one place Bii^jn rhymes 
in quatrains, avd seveilil sj^eeches in the play 
nearly conform to ;[;ho <mot?el of the Shakespearian 
sonnet—three quatrains rh^ilming alternately, fol- 
lovjed'by a cou^et. In Komeo (Xnd Jxdiet rhyme 
%ures ^argely, but by no means {o.this extent, and 
it ig uged, a4’,A rule, when Shakespeare mistrusted 
.(.his scuUtter. 'W^hat Friar Laurence lias to say is not 
^ilw|iys of, great interest, and lie in apt to say it in 
^^rijymed verse. ^ But consider this lovely passage : 

Thou know’s^ tfie rfiask of night is on my face. 

Else would’a maiden blush bopaint my cheek 
For tKe^t which thou hasfheard me speak to-night. 

Fain ^fould I dwell eVA fornl^ fain, fain deny 
' What I Wave spoke ; but farewell compliment ! 

Dost thou love me ? I know thou wilt say ‘Ay ’ 

Ait.d I w,dl tkke thy word : yet, if thou sweaFst, 

Thou mayst prove false ; at lovers’ perjuries, 
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•I'hey say^ Jav< 2 ,^aug^s. 0*gentle Ilftmeo 
If thou dqgt i«ve, proAounce'it faithfi^ly ; 

Of if thftu thinU’st I am tbojij|,uickly«wou, 

I’ll frown and be perverse aiid say Wie> iviy, ‘ 

So thou wilt woo”: b^t else, not for the wvrld. 
li* truthj fair Montagde, I am tvo fond, 

And therefore thou mayst think my ’haviour liglft: 
But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 
'J'han^those thaj^have more cunning{J,o be sih’ange.* 
I’should nave been more strange, I must confess 
t But that thou ovei heard’st, ei e I was wai-e, 
My.true loviS’s pass^ion ; therefore pardon me, 
jRiid not iniuute this yielding’to light ^ove, 

®Which the dark nighk hath so discovered, o 

Horn. Lady, by ’jonder nlessed moon 1 swear 


yhat tip.'i with silver^ all these fruit-tree tops - - 

Jul. O, sweaf^ not by the moon, the in<-onstant i^oon. 
That monthly changis in her circled oi b. 

Lest that thy love proyo likewise variable. 

/iom. What shall I swear by ? 

Jill. 1 )o not sweai' at a' V; 

Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy giacious self. 

Which iti^*tho god o^ rfiy uh^atry. 

And I’ll hiflieve thee. 

limn. ]/ my heai t’s dear love—- 

Jul. Well, do not swear : although l*^oy in thee, j 


T have no joy of this contract to-night; ^ 

It is too rash, too unadvised, to/) suddan : j 

Too like tho^ ligiitning,’'jdifth d«ith Cease to be, 

Ere.one cai/say mens.’ S^^eet, good-night I, 

This bud of love, |jy summer’s i-ipenirj^ breath. 

May prove a beruteous flower when next we nice?. 

Good night, good night ! as sweet l epose art^ rest 
Come do thy heart^as that within my breast ! 

Rom. O^wilt thou l^vo me so unsatis^ed ! 

Jul. What satisf^tetion can.st tlioA have to-rt%ht ? ^ 

Rom. The exchange of thy loye’s faithful vow foi- mine*. - 
Jul. I gave thee mine befo^ thou didst requestiit : 


And yet I would it’wcKe to give again. 

Rom. Wouldst thou withdraw it? for what purpea^e, love? 
Jul. But to be frank, and sive it thee again ; 

And yet I wish but for the thing t have : 

My Ijounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep ; the more I give to thee, j 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 

\^Nuri$ calls within. , 
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I hear some noise within ^ ^ear Icwe, a^ievs f ’ 

Anon, good*nurae ! Sweet Montague, .b@ trfie^ 

Stay'but^ littlfe^ Ijwill c«cue again. 

Here the rhyipe is only used t(^ nSark a break in' 
the sceaie, as nearly every exit‘throughout <the play 
is marked,: for Juliet has tuyned to go and runs^ 
bac£*with h^ after^-thought: 

^ Stay but a little, T will come again. 

Notice* <|iowever, first, that only three lines in the * 
whole passage dejiart from the strict ten-syllable 
measur^ and |ihgsQ are simply eases of* the doulbli 
or weak-endii?g, as in • „ 

Lest^at thy love prove likes^i^e'variatlS. 


And secondly, that every line clones with a break in 
the sense, a grammfttical pause^ Compare with this 
the ,^onde»|ul description of deathW terror with 
wniclv Claudio urges Isabel to sell her honour for 
his lifeo: - . , . 

S^aud. Ay-f but to die, and go we kno^ .*iot where ; 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A loieaded clod^ and the delighted spirit 
To bathes in fier} clouds, or to reside . 

In thrilling region'iof thick^-^i'ibbfed ice ; 

To be imprison’d in the viewl®s winds, 

And blown witlj^ restless violence rcymd about 
The ‘pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those ttot lawless and incertain thought 
'im^l^ine licM^ling : ’tis too horrible ! 


Thb weariest 


: ’tis too horrible ! 
most loathed worldly life 


^at agij’ache, penUry and imprisonment 
, Can lay on nature is a paradise 
To whatVe fear of death- 

Hare the breaking 6f sentencei» by lines into detach- 
eble unll^ has wholly diSappearea, but the verse still 
modifies very little tile de&syllabic iambic formula. 


And upon the whole, from first to last, Shakespeare 
nevQr weijt fctr from it. His verse is^ alwaj^ easy 
toTead, the rhythm easy to follow. Yet here is a 
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passage froBfi ^mp^t whicR defies the footrule. 
When animated n^rratiVe rather than the ex- 
prdteion" of poetic thought or ■fen^otion* is needed, 
Shakespeare varies his verse, till the, bad actor has 
little trouble to coiicsal the fact that it is metre, and 
dihe good can bring out its full melody” without 
sacrificing any of the play of emphasis , Ariel enters 
to .report' to 1ms employer, the ’tnagician Prospe?*o, 
^ijow at last ready to be avenged on liis trea-therous 
brot^ier: ^ 

* Ari. AU hail, great master ! grave sir, hail I ^ come 
To answer thy best j51<aisui:e ; be’t to'tl^. 

To swim, to divo \nto the lire, to ride ^ 

On tho cuiTfi clouds,' to thy sti'ong bidding ta?t 
Ariel and all his quality. -» 

Pros. ' Hast thou, spirit. 

Perform’d to point the tempest tlmt I bade thee?,,, ^ 
Ari. ^ Tfrevery ailticl#. 

I boarded the king’s ship ; now on the beak, * 

Now in the waist, ^he deck, in every cabin, 

’ I flam'8d amazement; sometime I’ld divide. 

And bivvit in many places ; on the topfnast. 

The yard^and bowsprit, would I flame distiftjtly. 

Then meet and join. Jove’s lightnirfgs, the precursors 
O’ the dreadful thuij,der-claps, more, momentary - 
And sight-outrunning w^ire not ;^the fire add cracks 
Of sulphorous roarinjpthe moAt .mighty Neptuffe 
Seem to Oesiege and make his bold waves tremble. 

Yea, his dread tJident shake. *, 

Pros. • My brave^ spirit ! 

Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reason ? 

Ari. ® ^ Not a soul , 

But felt a fever of the mad and play’d 
Some tricks of desperation. All but mariners 
Plunged in the foaming bri^e and quit the vessdl,, , 
Then all afire with mS : the king’4'son, Ferdinan'd, 

With hair up^staring,—then -like reeds, not hair,'^ 

Was the first man that leap’d ; cjied, ‘ Hell is llfcpty. 
And all the devils are here.’ , o 

Pros. Why, that’s my spirit 1 

But was not this nigh shore ? ’ j 

Ari. Close by, my master; 
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Pros. But are tiiSy, Ariel 

Ari’ ^ • ^*Notr4^’dir perish’d: 

On their sustaining garments not a blemisl^ 

But freSher thgn jhefore'*and, as thou badest me, 

In troops I ^ave dispersed them ’boist the isle. 

Tke kin^s son have Islanded l>g.- himself ; 

Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs 
• In an 6 dd angle of the isle and sitting, 

Hi% arms cn this ^lad knot. 

Pros. , ^ Of the king’s ship 

THf, mariners say how thou hast disposed 
And all the rest o’ the fleet. 

Ari. t Safely in hK,rbour 

Is tne kina’s f}hip : in the deep ,<iook, whdre once 
Thou callTafet me up at midiiight to fetch dew 
Fro 4 » the still-vex’d Berrnootl^s,- there she’s hid : 

Thdmariners all under hatches stow’d ; 

Wfio, with a charm join’cUto thep’ sutfer’d labour, 

I have left asleep : and for the rest o’ the fleet 
•Which J dispersed, they all ha^c met again 
' And are^upon the Medito -ranean flote. 

Bound sadly home for Naples, 

Sy,pposing that they saw the king’s ship wreck’d 
And his gre 0 ,t person periljh. ^ 

One ipore extract may be giyen frcm Pericles, 
play not includb'd in the Folio of 1623. A quart 
was issue^ in \(i08 assigning it to Shakespeare, 
but much of it is>tplainlj' by' some inferior artist. 
He probably rehandled, after his eariy fashion, a 
pl&y ajiready written, and added to it such passages 
as this, whqpe the Prince of Tyre* is about to cast 
overbfoard in*’a storm the body of his wife who has 
*, jusf “died, or ^eemed to die,, in giving birth to a 
dayighter:''" *’ ^ 

^er. «A tefe’rible childbed hast thou had my dear ; 
ejfo light, no fire : the Unfriendly felements 
Forgot thee utterly ; nor haVfe I time 
Tfl'give thee hallow’d^to thy grave, bpt straight • 

Must cast thee, scarcely s/omn’d, in the ooze ; 

Wheie, for a monument upon thy bohes. 

And e’er-remaining lamps, the belching whale 
c And hunAning water must o’erwhelm Clay corpse, 

Lying wi^h simple sheila 
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It is poasi^l^ tha\ Shtlkespe^ie’s first* intention** 
in Perictes,may* ha\\ beei« to re>yrittw the whole. 
We know little* of his pr^eeduiy. • But ^we 'know 
this, that he never wrote a play Vhose plot was 
constructed wholly* <rom invention.* Sometimes 
hC found an episode in historjf (derived frem the 
picturesque uncritical histories, such as HTolinskSd, 
or, .for* tke Bhman plays, Pliitarch *in North’s 
^r§.nslatidn), sometimes in fiction, &s wh^n hfe 
constrjicted tke pastoral comedy of .ds YoK Like 
/t^*from Lo(Xge’s prose romance, Rosalynd^ BVit 
frequently he was ht%VTi. to a* fftiblQct by the 
fact that a play*ba^ been already mad|> up5n 
it, **as was the* case •with Romeo and \futiet, 
Hamlet, and Lear.* It was never his talent to 
invent, things ,that might have* happened ; ^ but 
rather to shOw in the* case of certidn eveat^ 
which had happened, or were represented as Wav¬ 
ing ‘happaixed, in *v4iat wise the actors of ^liese 
events spoVo, "thought, felt, and belmved. ^ Often, 
indeed^ he blended two stories into on®; thus, 
In the Merchant of Venice there** is one talc of 
the princess whose hand had^to be.Von Ijy a Choice 
among* caskets,* and •j^rftthe* c/f the u^ur^r who 
covenanted lEor a, pound of fiesK Shakegpeare 
united the in^tereMs by making ^ssanio, ip n»ed 
for money to set out on the adveijture of«th»? 
caskets, ^ome to hi^ friend, who, fdr’ Bas^nfo’s 
sake,*signs* this c^v^ant; and^by poakmg !^Hia, 
the lady of the caskets, come in masc^ierade* to 
enact the lawyer whose Subtletj* defeats tfie* 
Jew. Again, in* L^ar, to * the story of ••the 
king with three daughter^ which is forbid In 
one source, is ’united theg story of the n^leman* 
with two sons; and Shakespeare welds •the two 
inextricably hy bastard Edmund for a 

lover both to Goneril and Regan, ana Edgar, •the 
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'**loyal edited 8on,'^r a g?iide Lga-r^in^his outcast 
madness. « <» ” * • * ® „ 

It mus^ be 8%id^ however, that ifl his handlihg of 
the plots thi^ taken, Shakespear® is often carmess 
and ©even slovenly. „ Nor dra he advance in this 
respecft , Gymheline, one o^ the latest plays, is bf 
thVjvorst constructed. It must always be remem- 
bered^'also that t^^e problem of dramatw construc- 
faon '«ras then quite other than it is now, for thp 
stgige of that day had i^o scener;^, and con8eq^ently 
constaaat chan^” of scene had jin it nothing unde'?|ir- 
able. Dramatist and actor® only sought to represent 
tfie haman element of ea<^-scene? ai\d left,the 
audience to imagine an apj^ropriatb' setting. Thus, 
^moving constantly under^conditions that forbade all 
^attetnpt at mechanical illusion, Shakespeare was 
<^efr^aps tempted unduly to disregard verisimili¬ 
tude in conduct, and to accept any version of a 
storyf ^hat would afford effective, mcftnents' fqr 
dialogue. Clkudio’s action, for instahce, in Much 
.4 c2o is aot only unworthy, But incredible. * 
Certain repejiitions may also be assigned to 
cause's inherent* in the natUre of Shakespeare’s 
stage, ■’ When we'' jeJineinbC’' that'* evjery woman’s 
part ^vas then .acted by a boy,' it is * not hard to 
udderstand his liking for a heroine in doublet and 
The-essential thing, however, is to realise 
th\t^fhe plays were written to be acted, but witten 
’ for an andierrae ■which had ew book^, and little 
^^bit of reading; which was trained therefore to take 
in litfrattlre by the^"eg,r rather than through the 
eye*,*®which did mot regard poetry, as we have 
pSomehow come to regard it, as a thing to be eidoyed 
in secMsion, but which,<ion the other hand, always 
heeded tb be propitiated with an admixture in the 
higjhest poetry of lighter stuff, 14 is this close 
touch With the groundlings which makes the 
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Elitatethaa &jma Vrhat? the n4vel cane to be 
in the nineteenth century—the ejompletest ex¬ 
pression o! the ftational miad. ghtopiare. who 
.torrowed all his •plots, is the least derivative-of 
all great poets; he springs lijfe an oak tree tom 
tife soil; and he seems to include the'whde 
range of English life in his day. ContrastJlftn 
with men .tike»*Milton, Wordsvfcrth,^ EhelliJy, or 
Bwon, and you will find that each of these ^roW 
primarily to ^xpr5ss his own personality, «nd is 
thifdore in tiuch with only a ven7*liinited part of 
■ life. But Scott, DicVeis, and^ ThlcHaray wrote 
deliberately f(»* an* audience, with the thoijght of 
that audience, Vhat it* would like, ^d what it 
would understand, ki theh minds. Every artist, 
seeks as it were#an ech« of his own tlmught, hut jhe^ 
popular artist? seem expectant of the echo. lt*ifc 
Shakespeare’s glory that from the greafinatri^nt 
he played»on he drCw fcjrth the widest r^ii|;e of 
•esTXinse; thCre seems no thought sft obscure, no 
EeeW so rare, whether by ite excess of delicacy 
5r its maddening vehemeice, but Tie can cofiy ey 
it to all humanity, hnd set the •least ^ceSsible 
strings,* in iijinds stifled or Ack, vi^ating in 
unison with his stroke- on the cheyds of hi» own 

heart. 
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BEN JONSON ANp .HERRICK, 

,,It must always be bornAin mkid that Shakespeare 
^is xmly the greaftest in a g^i’oup of great writers, 
«)v)^m he Resembles in kitd, but surpasses in degi’ee. 
In a sense his greatness does them a wrong, for 
if tb'e ^ordinary student, of English literature ip 
general has ntade himself familiar with Ifhirty-seven 
specimons of ^}ie Elizabethan ‘dramaj he has done 
perhaps as much as is exigent; and it would be hard 
to advise fthat some of Sjiakbspeare should be left 
unread tio make rocfm forC. study of his contem¬ 
poraries. Yet .there were several contemporaries 
whosei work at' its best approached the Shake- 
spferian measure. Their work has not the historic 
importance of Marlowe’s, for they were not Shake¬ 
speare’s modek; nor on the Aithple can kny of them 
be’'put quite on a level with that great forerunner. 
But Uiey”wr6te when ^he dramatic art was better 
understood, and ttiey were better dramatists than ' 
jiarlowe. • Webster m two plays, The Whit^ Devil 
and 'F^i£ Duchem of Msxlfy, reached a height of 
tragic ihtensity only surpassed by Shakespeare. 
The latter of these dramas held the .stage for long, 
and a .Single line of it is often quoted for its 
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marvellous ‘sucggstiol of tjeaufcy %.nd teil'Of. The * 
Duch^iss, .y^ung- ana virt'uous, kas "loved and 
married a man f)eneath her'ranfefc Qpe o£*her own 
household; and ft)r,this, her only offence, she has 
b§en *done ^to death with horrible torments bj» her 
brother. And .that brother, standing over iidt* dead 
beauty and innqpence, speaks onjy in ^jhese wpl^s 
his spasin df reifiorse : * 

Cover her face : mine eyes dazzle : she died youn^. 

*•**.. • 

More fainc^hs in tjieir own day' than Wiebster, 

and by far more prpIific,*weFe the irilsnllH Bcsaumont 
and Fietcker," most* of whose work was <4one In 
collaboration, "Men oi good birth, courtidys by 
rank and inclinatioif, they “ imitated the con versa 
tion of gentlemen mtich better,’'* says Drydej:^ in 
his Essay of Dramatic Poesy, than •their Jesiy 
fortpnate forerunners. “ I am apt to *believe,^ie 
goes on, “ ftiat the English language in then^lirived 
to it^ .higlfe^ perfection; what woAls have been 
,since take© in are'rafher superfluous thaci neces¬ 
sary. T'heir plays are now the mgst pleasanf and 
frequent entertainmejits^f 4he stjfge, tw® of t,heirs 
being acted •through #ie yedr. for one ®f ‘Shake¬ 
speare’s or Jonsojji’s.” This was written in *1667 ; 
but it cannot be»said that their vo^ue outlasted t.lie 
seventeenth century ; and admirable ^iJi^ough rtiei!* 
play* are ^o reacK neither the Maid's*Tra(j^^fixov ^ 
Philaster impresses spreader to-day «,s does Webster* 
at his best. The play Two fioble Kinsmen, b.d!^4 
on Chaucer’s talq of Pniarmon and ArcUe, was > 
included in the folia* edition of their .work*,* but 
may probably^ owe its best passages to ^hake^ 
speare; at its first publiftatioif it was assfl^ed to 
him and Fletcher jointly. 

Although the name ‘ Elizabethai* ’ is loosely 
given to this whole group of dramatists, Beaumont 
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and Fl.ei»5her belong t<S th/' period: they 

began to write dinder Jhnies 1. So did Mass^ger, 
another eopiohs (?,ram^st, one of whose plays out¬ 
lasted any o| Iheirs on the st^-gfe. His comedy,* J. 
Nem Way to pay Old^Dehta, "v^ks acted steadily up,^ 
the Vfc4orian era and the dgiwn of i^odern comedy; 
tKc.centraljjfigure^in it, Sir Giles Qverreach, giving 
to an® actor supefb chances in thh presei;itment of 
this ^roganl, unscrupulous, and masterful wielJer 
of v/ealth. Later still than” Massinger comes 
jShn Ford, whdse Broken H^rt, alt^ugh mar]*ed 
with decad^n^e,* is ,a. work o^ real beauty and 
pathosTi 

BujK by the consent or ms own and all later 
^ times,' the figure next to* Shakespeare in this group 
is tiJjat of Ben Jonson, who has odd afiinities with 
‘ihis name'^ke of the eighteenth century, in his 
rough yet Attractive personality, his strong critical 
facu]<^y,. and his exercise of a “literal^ dictatorship. 
Jonson was "of plebeian origin, but* got a good 
schooliisg at Westminster,' thdugh it is said he, 
worked as a bricklayer ^before he went to serve in 
the army-, that‘‘fought in tlie Netherlands. He 
returned to Lond6]f» ^nd tiJ)k to literature for a 
livelihood, which meant writing plays. It is said 
that Shakespeatb, nine years his senior, and now 
festtfblished win prosperity, befriended tge young 
^ auth^, and Secured the production of Jonson’s first 
•comedy Iwr hie own- company-. r^This play. Every 
Jddn in nis Humour, marked a new fashion in 
> drama* 'Hie |)laywrigfet’s primary object was no 
lon^e» to tell a stoiy by dialogue and action, but 
,to° exhibit peculiaritiesoof character.- Each person¬ 
age hatf'a certain hamouP or foible : old Knowell’s 
is* parental interference with a son, Kitely’s is 
marital jealousy. Captain Bobadill’i# a cowardly 
braggaddbio, and so on; and whatever each does 
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illustrates *hii» laieset^ng propensity. Tlfe pivot of* 
the ^tion i^ Killy’s jealosy, and jt thrill be seen 
that Jonson’s method didm® fifbiB Shakespeare’s 
in this: that we lee, ^ Shakespeare’s.plays a man 
iili^ whose dhar'acter jealousy woidcs, while in Jdhson 
we see the man wholly made up of jealousy, "[^he 
plot is ingeniously constructed, so that, the actions 
prompted &y tlie- various humourl lead to collisiorys 
b^ween the char^ters; the swaggering cfiptain 
mefsts*’ the choleric old gentleman, a drubbjpg 
naturally relults, and, so on. Bij^^tlm totaJl effect 
produced is that, of ^osS improbamfity. It .is 
evident that Jonson de^s not for a moment)*J)elieve 
in the reality or his story wh«tt he does believe in 
is the .reality of the ‘humour’ displayed. Hiew 
second corned;^, Every Man Oul of his^Hum^ur^ 
opened with a kind of prefatory dialogue, in vjaliHt 
the. auth<jr through the mouth of one character 
explained hi^ theory. First, he made it clsal^ that 
what, die ftudied ^wag not merely a superficial 
,eccentricity, and h*e resented* the jase of Cne .term 
‘humour’ as meaning mbrely a afad or fs^hion. 
Rathe*, • • * i*. * » .. • 

’ Wiien son’ll one pe*uh&r quality ^ ,, 

Doth so possess a, man thUt it doth draw ^ 

Allkia affects, his spirits, an^^iis powers 
In thei* conductions all to run one way, 

This may be truly said to be a hqiSiour. 




What interestedf Tbim was the abimrmal; and he * 
invited his audient» to 


See the ti|ne’|i deforrJity • 

Anatomiseli in» every nerve, and sinew. 

Here, then, we have the hppearance (coifimonlji 
a sign of decadence) of a* self-Conscious, ^lilorisi^ 
%rt. Jonson’s appeal was €o the intellect, not w 
the emotions' his work lay nearer tt) pixxse ^han 
that of Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 



'the rest; he negldbted the lov^ interest;* he lacked 
their tone Of romance^ he repressed «tbe lyrical 
vein which wii^ fliem creaks out again and again 
in the midsb> of pure comed^^ a^ for instance in 
Mer<Sutio’s descriptipikof Queen Mab. He attempte^^, 
m^reo’^ep, to alter the conventions of the art; to 
impose the,- unity of time, confi^^ing the action 
after the Gpeek ‘\nodel to a peribd o'f ^dur and 
twenh^’^ hours, and the unity of place, scoffing •at 
thg bold Elizabethan f^-shion of leaping ovw seas 
and continents^.''^ In perhaps ^ the best of all his 
plays. The - Alchemist, ^ th^ action passes in one 
house And within the time, needed tc play it. He 
bakes «a pack of rogues—Face, the servant left by 
his master in charge of a house, and his two 
isseeiates, Subtle,' the alchenfist and fortune-teller. 
Mistress Dol Comiflon—and he shows the 
iifferent types of persons who come to be gulled 
oy th»!sii; quackery, from Sir Eipicurq Mammon, the 
jovetous rich sensualist in quest of the, philosopher’s 
itone, tb Abel, Dr\^gger, the' little tobacconist^, 
inxiops for instructions? how to succeed with his 
lew shop.' The' first •sceiie vith Drugger may be 
[uoted;* aAad any ond who ^-reflects will see why 
Uarridk chose tkis small but effe<Jtive part. 

^ fSubtle. is your name, say you, Abel Drugger ? 

• Drug. Sir. 

A seller of tobacco ? 

Drug. Ifes, Sir. • * 

^§uh. Ilniph! 

^ree th« grdcers 1 , ‘ , 

^^rug. Ay, an’t pkase y8u ? 
c Sub. Wml- 

Your'business, Abel ? " • 

Drttj^. This, an’t please yAUr worship ; 

‘I am a yOung beginner, and am building 
Of a new shop, an’t like wur worship, just 
At> corne,»' of a street:—Here is the plot on’t— 

And I would know by art, sir, of your worsJiip, 
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Which 5sray make my doc#-, by necfoipancy, 

And where miy sheA^es ; ai»i which ^houWi be for boxes, 
^Ajid which for ^ts. I woijid be rlad to tlmive,' Sir ; 
And I was wis^^d to your worshijp by a gentleman, 

One Captain Face» t^at says you know^ lyen’s planets, 
•And their good angels, and tlveir bad. 

Sub. I do, ^ 

If I do see them- 

• » 

Re-enter Face. • 

j?'ace. What! pay honest Abel ? 

Thou art here. , 

* Drug. Uroth, Sir, I was speaking,* 

Just as your worship*c#me ^ere, of yhui^^orship : 

I pray you speak/or me to master doctor. • 

Fac&. ^all do lnything.—Doctor, do you^hear ? 
This is my friend, Abel, an honest fellow ; 

He lets me have gftod tob&cco, and he does not 
So^i8ticate*it with sack-lees or oi^ 

Noi‘ washes it in muscad^ and grains, 

Nor buries it in gravel, under ground, 

.Wrapp’d up in greasy leather, or soil’d clouts: 

But k^eps in flhe lily pots, that, open’d. 

Smell li*^ conserve of roses, or French’beans. 

HS has hi3 maple.bloek, his silver tongs, 

Winchester pipes, and fire of Junipef : 

A neat, raruce, hongst fellbw, and n« goldsmith. * 

^uh. Bfe is a fortunate felfow, th^t I amnure on. 

• * j- •. ** . 

One may quote, also a few lines from Sir Epicure 
Mammon’s rolqpluous forecast of what th<J pMlp- 
sopher’s stone will bring him: 

We will,be briVte, Puife, now we have the medicia*. 

My meat shall ail c#me in, in Indian %hella|i^ 

Dishes of agate set in gold, and studded 
With emeralds, sapphires, hy^jinths, Aid nubi^, 

'The tongues of cArps. dormice, aq^ camels’ heels^ , 

Boil’d in the spirit of sol, and dissolv’d perfrl, 

Apicius’ diet) Against the epflepsy : 

And I will eat these brotls with spoons of anflfer, 
Headed with diamond and carbuncle. • 

My foot-bqy shall eat pheasants, calvePd salmons, 

BLnots, godwits, lampi-eys : I my self wift ha^re • 

The beards of barbels served, instead of salla^ j 
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Oil’^ itiushroon|s ; and sv^ling^n^tuvtns paps 
Of a fat 4 >regpant sow? newly^cut ot, " ^ 

Brest with «.n exquisite and poignant salice ; 

For A^ich Ml unto my cook, ^kere^i gold, 

Oo forthy 0 ,nd he a knight. 

As the first of thefee extracts shows Jonson’s skill 
in devising situations and characters so effective on 
the stAge tfiat hil plays held their own for two 
cdhturjps; so the second shows the kind of poetry not^, 
withoift splendour, but wholly Without the lyrical 
notfe, wl^ich Jonscfti contrived to weave inio his fabf^p. 

And yet ^^> 1^6011 waa bjt» lio means lacking in 
thdt lyiijpal gift which is a ijiam characteristic ^of 
his perfod. The songs whibh lie throu^ Shake- 
apeare^ plays, poetry wii^in poetry, jewels set in 
gold^^re only the 4oveliest examples, in a store to 
marfy known and i»any unknown poets con- 
tnb^ed exqtiisite things that have come down to us 
in thqf plays and songboqjts of that timb. Beau-,, 
mont an&' Fletcher are perhaps the nCbest of the 
playwrights after Shakespeare; yet lesser hien, 
such “as Greene and T)ekker, have written songs * 
not leffe be%utifuf‘^even iha^thbse two lyrics, which 
are probal:J:y Fletchej’s : 

Lay a gafijland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew ; < 

Maidens, willow branches bear; 

Saiy, I died true. 

lovo was, false, but I Vv^aa.firm 
*^Frora my hour of birth. 

Upon my burieU body lie 
Lightly, gentle barth ^ 

Weep no more, nbr sigh, nor groan ; 

Sorrow calls ho tirafe that’s gone ; 

Violets plucked the sweetest rain 

Mak^ not fresh nor grow again ;, 

Trim thy locks, look dieerfully ; 

Fate’^ hid ends eyes cannot see ; 
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Joys ^wing« dresfras fly p|8t, 

Wljy should sadness tenger la^ ? 

(Srjef is fcut a ■wound t# woe { • 

Gentlest fair, mourn,*moui’n^io»mo. 

l^Tor is.there a.nf lack of the othe^, and ptrhaps 
4iigher, kind of lyrical poe’try, of whicb Shake¬ 
speare’s sonnets offer* superb examples—^Ihat,state¬ 
lier nMisi®, neaJfer akin to speechithan t*o song, which 
tjfansfufies with'emotion a volume of though^ rather 
* than finds expression, as do Shakespeare’s ttrd-like 
s(yngs, for pimple feeling. Just» as the»8tahza8 
already quoted froih’tjxe ]jfaid'8*'J^a^^dy are akin 
to the song; in Twelfth Night, “ Come aw^y, cdme 
away, Death,”* so therb is affinity between ftiany of 
Shakspeare’s sonne^te and Beaumont’s Lines on the 
Tombs in WesitminsUr Abbey : . 

Mort^ity, behold a»d fear ! 

What a change of flesh is here ! 

'Sbink how ^imny royal bones 
Sleep within this h^ap of stones ;, 

H^re, they lie ha^ realms and lands, 

Who now w&nt strength ^to sti^their haflds ; 
where from their pulpits seal’d with dust 
They preach, ‘in greatness is Vo trusy 
Here’s an acre»^’vCh in^ed* 

With the richest royall’st Seed 
That the egrth did e’er suck in,» 

SincS th^ first man died for sin : 

Here the bones of birth have cried,* i 

"^Though gods they wei'e, as men tl^J" died*; 

H^e are s4nd^ ignoble things, 

Dropt froiwthe ruin’d sidt* of ktngs :*, 

Here’s a world of pomp and state, 

Buried in dust, once by fatV 

Ben Jonson also, ‘harsh and rough* thoa|;Ii Jiis 
genius showed itself, had <Jn occasion an ekquisite 
gift of song—as is provdll by*the famous**" Drink 
to me only with tnine eybs,” and the even finer 
Stanzas to Diana, 

Queen and huntress, chaste and faip 
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He was‘a lyrist,'but in the# lyril? ,bis bent in¬ 
clined to the severer ijnuse; everi, in Zthese two 
songs there is a«dtble ah undert<jQe of Horatiau 
remir^jscence. « However we i^nk him now, it is 
clear thfit as dramatist he had only a 'qualified 
contempoftiry success, but that in his later days he 
was jfceepted’as thqj representative p^et o^hig time. 
N© better indication of his positioh can be found ■ 
than tlfe primacy given to him twelve,years before” 
his«dea^h in the Folio^ edition of S^iakespearo; 
where, in the^oilection of elegiac poems by writefs 
of the time prefixed to it, his famous lines had as 
of rights the first place. ' *" * 

As a&i example of his mastery in the short sen¬ 
tentious forms of „verse, we nq^y give these verses, 
(<ealifed a song, but very dejficient in singing quality), 
fm^ his well-known comedy, Epicoene, or The 
Silent, Woman : < „ 

t * C 

Still to be neat, still to be drest, 
eAs you were going to Ewfeaet ; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed : • 

Lady, it is to be presumed, 

'Kiough aSrt’s hid caiyes are not found, 

All is not sweet, all is tot sound. 

Give me^a look, give me a faf'e, 

That makes simplicity a ^race ; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free : 

Sueh. sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art: 

TJ-ey sti'ike mine eyes, bfilt irot my heart. 

With this posm before us, we have at once the 
model ,jtor much in tfie best kno\m work produced 
by that* group of poets not dramatists, who sat at 
tne feet ;of the veteyan,^ ajid declared themselves to 
be “ sealed of the tribj? of Ben.” These were the 
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tastes and intgrest^would ha\^ kept l»m in town* 
in touch jvith* the^ circle* of yoyng .cavaliers, of 
whdm Lovfelac^, Suckling,And <^ar%w hijve left us 
imperishable work, though too liftle in quantity 
to cam them the ti^le of greatness. * Yet JonsonA 
Ihfluence wae not felt only among the cavaliers. 
George .Wither, a Puritan and a true jioet, w^ of 
his-following; And Milton’s earlwritings inteality 
*b^long fb this school. ’ * * 

But Herriek, who was born at Cheapside ih 1594, 
died af Dean Prior *in Devon eighty y^ars. 
later, is undoubtedly fhie represerltifti poet of the 
Caroline g.ge* TKo spirit of his work is tl^e safne 
a^* that of th(? courti€?t dramatists, but it takes a 
new character with the mew mode of expression^ 
Under Elizabeth the drama was a national ing^itu-. 
tion, born of the people the most traly pop^? 
literature that England had known. Under James 
,1. 8C new elass of dramat^ts began to ap^aj with 
*Beaumont*8ftid Fletcher, who, fifteen yeara earlier, 
would naturally have* belonged to^SidneyJs group, 
’and would have treated Jbhe* popular drama* with 
academic contempt.* And ,what** was ^morb im¬ 
portant, th^ a\Mience*spwere-«l^afiging. ^I^usitanism 
was a growing force, and IMritanispi disapproved of 
stage plays.* Thdresult was thattjuiet and^crll^V 
lous folk stayed away, and the drama^ as it ^reW 
less pophlar, gre,>Y less simple and more licJhtidus,, 
until finally it en^ed in disrepyte. * JoiMon’s *influ> 
ence was set against it, and he showed tue exaraplq 
of writing work that di(^ Apt depend •for^succbss • 
upon the applause of the groundlings* His’Ocie 
to Himself on the failure, of his play, The N*ey^ 
Inn, in 1629, begins. 

Come, leave the loathdd stage, 

An4,the more loathsome age ; 

W here pride and impudence, in facwon knit. 

Usurp the chair of wit! 
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Indicting and arr|%nine tf?ery my 
S6met|iing tlrey calloa play.tf 
Let their fagt^dious, ^in 
ComrCission pf tfce brafti 

Run on and rage, sweat, censure, and condemn ; 

They were not made for thee, thou for them. 

And after three more energetic stanzas of denunci¬ 
ation, the poet cries: 

Beave things see prostitute, 

And take*the Alcaic lute ; 

Or {hine own Horace, or Anacreon’^ iyre-, 

It was this sttmmons“to a new poetry, the lyric 
’ muse, that th^ sons of Ben ^ssvered, most of them 
intermi^ntly, but all of them writing work which 
appeal^ to the individual, i?6t to the crovvd. And 
HerrieSe in his country yicarage touched day by 
day, certainly not juhe stern ‘Alcaic lute,’ but the lyre 
botjibf Hc‘?:ace and Anacreon; till in the year 1648 
h"^I;:;sued his Hesperides',' & book containing some 
1200 meces varying “ between od^es and epithalamia 
of five oi^six pages, and epigrams of a single couplet.”* 
Here we have a man following consciously Ben 
Jonsen’s lead in So far as he copies the forms of the » 
classical lyric pcjpts; bul unconsciously nearer to 
Shakespeare in the-spiot of :p^elity to nature which 
animates his whole "vi^ork. He writes at his best of 
whet he sees ahd knows—the life of an English 
oduptryside.^jits folk, its beasts, and its flowers. 
He writes ai^ of those themes which are 3ommon 
to all lyrical poets—large generalisations likfe the 
shQrtness«bf liie,’ the ‘quiet of'death,’ to which 
bvery poet^ gives his own particular application. 
The<poem to Hia^Winding-Sheet, for example, is 
none tl^e le’ss distinctly Herrick’s though the fan¬ 
tastic apd grim conceits ol[, the opening recall Doime, 
the ‘metaphysical’ poet whose fame then rivalled 
Jonson’s, and though tiKe lines 

, *AJ1 wise, all equal, and all just 
Alike i’ th’ dust 
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have an eoho^ol^ thej^ovely song jn CymheLine : 

iF^r *nff more the heaj^ o’ the Suji. 

Nor is it fanciful to find a hint of* Ophelia in the 

Ma<], Mail's Song: * 

• 

Good morrow to the day so fair ; 

Goo<^ morning, sir, to you ; ^ 

Good morrow to mine own torn hair, 

Bedafibled with the dew. * 

Good morning to thi^ primrose too ; 

Gjpod morrow to each maid; 

That will with’flowers the tomi) l^j^ti-ew 
Wherein my Love is laid. 

t ** * • 

Ah ! v«oe is me, Voe, woe is me, 

Alack an^ well-a,iday ! 

For pity, sir, find out that bee, 

Wwich bore'my Love away. 

I’ll seek him in your bonnet brave { 

I’ll seek him in your eyes ; 

Nay, now 1 think they’ve made his gra^e 
*1* tn’ bed of strawberries. * 

I’Jl seek him there ; I kpow, (j»»e this. 

The cold, cold earth doth sl^ke him ; 

But I will go,* or send ^ kiss • 

By j’ou, sir,*^ f^akA him. 

Pr^ hurt him not; though hp be dead, 

He kn(ws well who do lov* him ; i 

And wfto with green turfs rear hi^^head. 

And who do rudely move him.^^ ♦ 

lie’s soft and^tender, pr^ tak^heed. 

With bifhds of cowmips^ind nim,*« 

And bring him home ;-i-but ’tis^ecreed 
That I shall neverilind him. •- 

• * .» . • * 

But, for work more entirely characteristic of tHig 
author, one would cite his injitation of Horace’s 
Epode in praise of “ the country life ”: 

Sweet country life, to such unknown, 

Whose lives are others, not their own f 
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Bu<^ serving eourts aiM citijw, be 
Cess enjoying tnee. ® „ 

Thoi> ne\ter ploughi^t the ocean’sjfoaupi' 

Td^seek and oring rSugh pepper home : 

Nor to^^he Eastern Ind dost jroVe 
To bring from tl^ence the Iborchdd clove^; * 
•Nor, with theTioss of thy loved rest, 

BYingst home the ingot from the West. 

, No, ftiiy aml^tion’s masterpiece 
Flies up thought higher than a fleece ; 

^r how to pay thy hinds, and clear 
All scores, and so to end the year : 

But walk’st about tllhine own dear b(|pnds 
Not er,vying others’ larger •'grounds. 

For Well thou kno\^’st, ' tis not the extent 
Of land makes life, but sweec content. „ 
When now the cock (thS ploughman’s horn) 
Calls forth the lily-vrristed jnorn ; 

Then to thy cornfields th 9 u dost go, 

Wlpch though well soil’d, yet tho\i\dost know 
That^the best compoist for the lands 
Is the wise masters feet, and hands. 

Thex'e at the plough thou fiSid’st thy tesraa, 
ViTith a»hind whistling there to thfenj: 

And cheer’st them up, by singing how 
I'he kingdom’s portion is the plough. , 

This done, then to th’ enamelled meads 
Thou go’st; and ?.s thy foCt there treads, 

.. Thou seest aprey^'nt (Jrh'^-iike power 
Imprinted in ^ch herb and flower : 

And smeK/st the breath of gr^t-eyed kine, 
Sweet as the blossoms of the vip.e. 

Here thou behold’st thy large sleek neat 
UntbcChe dewlaps up in meat: 

And, as thou look’st, the wanton steexsj 
Th* heifer, ccf^, and ox drk,wftiear, 

To mal^ a plhasi^g pastime there. 

. Th%se seen, thojx gp’st to view thy flocks 
Of sheep, safe from the wolf and fox, 

And find’st their bellies there as full 
,Pf short, sweet g:^s^ as backs with wool: 
And leav’st them, as they feed and fill, 

A shepherd pipiflg on a hill. 


Otoerve, hciVv Herrick’s realism suggests what 
, Horace wot|ld scarce have thought of—the lush 
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pasture of ,kineA the •" shoi^l sweet •grass ” of • 
the upland;^ taaf shwp lov^. , 

To* these Extracts may Ijd add/sd "his'j&rayer to 
Bm Jonaon : * 

•When I a ve'rse shall v^a^e, 

Know I have pray’d thee, 

For old religion’s sake, 

Saija Ben, to aid me. 

Make tlie way smooth for me, 

When I, thy Herrick, 

Hcmouring thee on«ny knee^ 

€)fFer my Ji;^ric. 

Candles I’ll giv? to thee. 

And a ribw^ltar ; 

And thou. Saint Ben, shalt be 
Writ in piy psalter. 

Other prayers •there fire in Herrfck, not without^ 
beauty, but his sacred powms have neveV retaiol^ 
a hold on the devotional mind, as have those of 
his conterilpor^ries,* tJeorge Herbei’t and 5**®fchaw 
—disciples •a^. once of Donne and * Ben Jonson, 
Herrick’s paganisid—a devopt 'vjjprship ‘of , the 
powers of Nature—lies deeper tlym his Christi¬ 
anity. , But nothing, \^th "him "lies very deep, 
least of all his *love p^lfems, Tha best of vrhitjh are 
exquisite trifles sqph as this: 

A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clo]ihes a wantonness v* . 

^A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
IiSto a fine diftraction ; , , ^ ^ 

An erring*lace, which her^^and there* 

Enthrals the crimson stomacher*; 

A cuff neglectful, and tltereby 
Ribbons to flow confusedly*; 

A winning wave, deserving note, 

In the*tempe8tuou8^)etticgat; • 

A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility 
Do more bewitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 
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There is sr want c|^ powef anc^passipQ in the man’s 
nature;* he«iev«r reaclfes sucn heights^as Lovelace 
achieved* in the‘JyricS" Tell «ie not, 'sweet, T am 
unkind,” which needs no quotation, nor as Carew, 
with whom Ihe language of ‘Inetaphysical’ conceits 
sometfhips turns to the glow of flame, as in this 
po6in: 

Ask qie no hiore where Jove bg^ows,^ 

When June is past, the faded rose, 

For in thy beauty’s orient deep 
These floiivers, as hi their causes, sleep. 

Ask lne*no more whitter do stray 
The golden atoms of the daj\ 

For, in pure love, heavijfi did prepare '* 

Those powders to eprich your hair. 

Ask me no more whither doth hqste 
T1»3 nightingale, when May is past. 

For. in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters and keeps warm her note. 

* < <5 

'^Ask me no more where those stats c’ight 
^ That downwards fall ii\ dead of night. 

For in y«ur ey/is they sit, and there , 

Fix6d become as iff their sphere. 

f ‘‘ c 

Ask me no mor^.if elist «r west„ 

The Phmnix builds her spicy nest, • 

For unt« you at last she flies 
And in ybur fragrant bosom aies. ' 

Yefc,*8is PaJ'grave rightly says, the buflf: and the 
suJitained quality of Herrick’s' Vvork^ the Variety 
of his artistic ac^*i6vement, Entitle him to the fore- 
Aidst pla^je among Eaglish lyrical poets before the 
gi>^^,t'roll of moderfl nitmes begins with Burns. 



CHAPTER V/ 


^ACON. 

We have said, so *far, little of prose; and it is fi 
noticeable fact that m the sixteenth ceyjiury H5ool^ 
of verse were more nufnerous and popular *iSf&n 
those of, prose. exceptions have to be 

•noted: Sir, Philfp Sidneys Arca<lia John 
Lyly’e Euphues each, set a fashion in affectation. 
The influence of the Arcadiium generating a rage 
for artificial pastoi^ls Ifas beei> noted; that of 
Lyly’s book is.impoBta»t injiiterary hisfory, Lyly 
was .the fihst to give to EAglish projfc, *^revity, 
point, sparse, and a sententious^*brevity; though 
he acquired hfS epigrammatic effect^ by*st^n‘ge 
mannerkms, of which the two clyef w^re »the 
constant aise df* interlocked alliteration, kid oP< 
illustrations frofti *a fanta^c ftatuful hisjory! 
They are not unfairly illustrated by FalstafTft 
parody of them.* 

“ Harry, I do,not only marvel where thou spendest tfw 
time, but also how thou arUaccouypanied; for ^ough the 
camomile the more it is trodden^ on the faster it growSj yet 
youth the more it is iwwted the sooner it w^ears.—Harr^, 
now I do not’speak to thee in drink butt in teare, ^ot in 
pleasure but in passion, not in trords only but in* woes also.” 
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' Rut if Falstaff paradiied L^^ly, ^ak^sp^^arie imitated 
him; and the sparkling prose of the comedies owes 
deep debt 'tio '\ihe. author of Eu^huis and * his 
England. , 

Fol the essential importance^ 6i Lyly lies in thi^ 
that he ^was the first writer , who conceived of an 
ornkte and sententious English prosp which should 
not be modelled or? the Latin. Natl’ative writing 
had alv’^ays imposed on the author a certain simpli-^ 
city aiid adherence to the natural idiom of the 
languags; and ‘from ikaloix onwards there js 
plenty of En^lii^h "prose whieh is delightful to read. 
But, except Malory’s, there if? no booli of English 
narrative written before idbO whi5h the general 
Reader knows; and out of all the Elizabethan period 
therp, is only one book of prose which retains its 
Kold. Thi^ is of course the volume of' Essays, first 
published by Francis Bacon in 1596. But it should 
be 8ai(^ at once that Bacon’s Essays,, as we know, 
them, belong rCally to the reign of James I. They 
were produced at the same time as the Authorised 
Version of the Bible, and display the same marvel¬ 
lous powercof usi'iig the cojput-s of poetry without 
the con\^ntion of meirt?. BuVto appreciate Bacon’s 
work technically, it is necessary to look at his 
sketch ef an idea? Commonwealth ; ^or in the open- 
ifig fehapteri^c^hich tell how jstrayed sailors came 
to tl\e «hore cJf “ New Atlantis,” will be found «that 
.narrative style, meitker modernmQr obsolete, which 
is ^Q^t familiar to us in the Gospels. The Essays, 
much mDre'laboiiously written, aye less faithful to 
the genius of English: they are evidently written 
l^y a man trying to keep as near as possible to the 
Latin idiom; though the ‘^bature of the work, and 
of® Bacon’s mind, inclined him to those Latin authors 
who studied brevity. He is nowhere clogged with 
the fong ihvolved sentences which other writers of 
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the period* l:^^Qre the Restoration copied from a 
language* v^hose structure lljent itS^f l^turally to 
such elaborations. ' 

’ Bacon’s book ?»£ .fifty-seven essays is not *only 
tbe first v^ork in prose at all as.we‘11 known^as the 
work say of Chaucer ;«it is among the beet knpjvm 
in the language* for no author ia harder to icfrget. 
We’are* pot conoerned here witfi Bacon’s place in 
the history o^ thoyght; he holds his place iil^itera- 
turp. by this one book, for. the sake of which ihe 
curious reatfhis other,production^.*, ^t abSut this * 
book too much cannot oe known, andVv'ery reader 
shyiuld compsft’^ the firgt edition, consisting^,of ten 
essays, with the final form.^ • 

Francis Bacon wa*8 a son of Sir Nicholas Bacon f ' 
Keeper of the.\jrreat Seal under ElizabefJj, andVa^ 
therefore born with a sil\^r, if not a gjlt, spooi;iT*Ri 
his .mout^. But dip’ing Elizabeth’s reign he was 
the courtier, and lawyer in quest of a jp^oikotion 
whic|;i.he did not attajn. He attached himself to 
.Essex, but, when Jlssex was. impeached, “acted as 
prosecutor of his patron v^ith an anergy that men 
deprecated. Tlje first e^tioii of tlve Ess<fys belongs 
to this period of his me, anS they may.flccijrately 
be describe!^ as ai collection of jnaxims for ^he 
guidance of a cmirtier seeking advancenient.* ^oii* 
densatio^ was never .carried further none rfif tJie 
essaj^g in t^is firSfc form exceeds in length a {Jage of * 
an average book. • iftid in all* Of tffem, ^nderljyng* 
the astounding wisdom, is tlie suggestion of a nnan* 
self-seeking. One»mf^ citft that on “DiscourijQ”: *- 

Some in their discourse desire ^^ther conimendatios of wij^ 
in being able to Tiolde all arguments, then of Judgement in 
di^erning what is true : as if it wer^a praise to knowe wh^t 
might be saide, and not what shofild be thought: some haue 
certaine common places, and theames, wherein they are good, 

1 Both are given in the Golden Treaeury edition. 
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*lind want variety ; w®^ kinde df Poverty is fo^i tbe most patte 
tedious, and now, and then ridiculous : the bongrablest parte 
of talke is to ^iue»-the occasion, and again© to moderate, and 
passe to somewhat else : It is good to va.ry, and mixe speache 
of the present, occasion w*^'* argumejjts; tales w‘’*‘ reasons: 
asking of questions w^h telling of*, opinions: and lest w*** 
earnest f but some thinges are priviledged from lest, namef^, 
ReMgion, matters of state, greate persons, all mens present 
busines- of Inlportaui^ce, and any case thi.t deserveth pitty : 
He that questioneth much, shall learne'much,"and content 
much, e:;pecially if he apply his questions to the skill of the 
party of whom he asketh : for he shall giue ^hem occasion to 
, pletise tfeemselues in speakirig, and himselfe sljall continaally 
gather knowledge,: cf sometime^ yeu dissemble your knoVv- 
ledge of that ^ou are thought to' knowe, you shallbe thought 
another'time to knowe, that w®h vou knowe not-; speach/B of 
a mans/feelfe is not good often ;''and therb is but one thing 
wherein a man may commend himselfe w*-** good grace, and 
'that^is commending.vertue in another: especially if it be 
Uucira vertue as vjherevnto himselfe pretenceth : discretion 
oFt^eache is niore then eloquence, and to speake agreeably 
to him w*^h whome we deale, is more then to speake in good 
wordef' or in good order : a good conainued speache, w^out 
a good sjJcaclie of Interloquution showeth slownes ; and a 
good secqpd speache w**>out a good set speache showeth 
shallqwnes, to vse*fo many circumstaunces ere one come to, 
the matter is wearisome, and’to vse none at all is blunt. 

Under King Jamen Bt»<^f^n’s fortunes mended, 
and rose to be Solicitor General." In 1612 a 
second edition (yf. the Essays w«,s issued by him 
witji twenty-nine more added to the first ten. A 
prefatory aedication to Prince Henry cf Wales 
was* written, but the Prince|s death otoppe'd its 
publication; it may be quoted, however, as show- 
,.'ing’ ^ both o Bacon’s aim and also the meaning 
• attaqjied by him tp the word Essay, which really 
is exaipination, testing, or scrutiny. He describes 
the contents of his book gs 

Ctrtaine breif notes, aett«downe rather significantlye, then 
curiously, w®*' I have called Essaies. The lyord is late, but 
the thing i^ auheient. For iSenaeaes Epistles to lAidlius, yf 
orie mai^e them well, are but JFsaaiea,-—That is dispersed 
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M^itacons, *th<lugl)e conveye& in th| forme "of ^ Epistles/ 
'I'heis labors ^ myne I know cannot fei,worihie of yo» H : 
for what can Be wccthie of yon.^ 'But ffi\y feopcf i^ they may 
be.as graynes of saltg, that will rather giv% you an appetite, 
then offend you w** satiety. And althougbe they l&indle 
tl^se'thinggP wherein both mens ^Jivfls And theire pens are 
most conversant yet (What I have attained, I kntwe not) 
but I have endeavoured to make them not vulgai*; but««if a 
nature,. >yherpof a ;^an shall find much ^n expedience, Jitle in 
bookes ; am as they Are neither repeticons non fansies. , 

• • • 

In 1617 !30,con rose to jae Lord Chancellor: in 
162f he wa# deposed hy the House of Ccdnmons 
for taking bribes. 1625, from liis enforced 

retirement^ a»year*be£pro his death, he piiblished 
the final edition of the Essays, fifty-eiglit ui all; 
and in the same ;;^ear appeared a Latin trans-, 
lation made jmder Ifis supervision; Bacon hold¬ 
ing that “these moderif languages wrll at 
time or other play the bankrupts with books.” 
The English^ editiOn is dedicated to^ the JliSce of 
Bud^inghafn, and Baccm, or rather Lord St. Albans, 
.was careful to explain to the favoiirite theft h^ had 
chosen for an ofieriiig this vohimp, because of all 
his works thesg had^bepi most cu^-rent “ for that 
as it seemed they corffe hdm» to Mens-btTsinesse 
and bbsomes.” 14 was characteristic of the ^an to 
speak truth for4ihe occasion of flattery. • * ^ 

Yet, s(^ strange is .man, from this.fijean patdre 
proceeded g. store •of the wisest and most illuipinat- 
ing thoughts. The •work of -his iftatujijty is free" 
from that exclusive preoccupation^ with worfijly* 
success which disfigured the first group* of essjiys; 
and the character of the writing changes?* The 
essayist replaces the writet of precepts, a* large* 
utterance succeeds the crampfed sententiousness. 
Probably the finest thing in'the whole is the open¬ 
ing essay Of Truth ; but certainly the^mt^st hujpian 
is that Of Gardens, which brings us far indeed 
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"from th,e first chj[lly abs?.racts of "“It 

opens: 

Qsod!'Alrwightie first Planted a Oarder^, And indeed, it,is 
the Efurest of Hnmane pleasures. It cs the Greatest Refresh¬ 
ment*'to the Spirits of, Man ; Without which, Buildings ae,d 
Pallacei aye but Grosse Handy-,work8 : And a Man shall 
ev^ see, that when Ages grow to Civility and Elegancie, 
Men ^come Build 'f!tatel^, sooner then*Vo Ocv^den Finely : 
As if Gardening were the Greater Perfection, f- doe hold 
it, in t?ie Royall Ordering of. Oarde7\s, th^e ought to *bb 
Gardens, for all the Moneths in the Yeare: In vhich, severally, 
Thihgs r-f Beautie, \nay be then in Season. 

” <1 “ 

oFurther 6n he writes''in a charming passage : 

And ^because, the Breath of Flowers, is farre Sweeter in 
the Ahe, (where it comes apd Goeg, like the Warbling of 
tMusick) then in the hand, therfore nothing is more fit for 
J/hab-tf-elightj then to'know, what be the FU^wers, and Plants, 
tl^t doe besf perfume the Aire. Roses Damask & Red, are 
fast Flowers of their Smels ; So that ; you may walke by a 
whole JFtow of them, and finde Nothing of their Sweetnesse ; 
Yea thous,\i it b^,, in a Mornings Dew. Bayef) ^kewise yeeld 
no Smell, as they grow. Rosemary little; Nor.»§weet- 
Marioranf. That,^^ which above al'i Others, yeelds the,, 
Stoeetkst Smell in the Aire,,, is the Violet; Specially the 
White'doubJe-Viol^/", which comes tovice a Yeare ; About the 
middle of A^ill, and aboyt Bcf,itholomeiD-tide. Next' to that 
is, the MuJske-Rose. Then the Strawberry-Leaves dying, 
which ^yeeld] a rgost Excellent Cordip.ll Smell. Then the 
Flower‘pf the Vinek ; It is a little dust, ,Jik6 the dust of a 
Ben>, which growes tipon the Cluster, in the First comming 
forth. 'fThen "S-’5'^eet Briar. Then Wall-Flowers,'^which are 
very'Delightful!, to be set uyder a ParlSr, or Lojver Chamber 
'Window. Jhen 'Pincks\ and Gill^--Elowers, specially the 
JSiaf^d Pinck, & Clove Gilly-flower. Then the Flowers of 
the Lime tree. '‘Then t}ie J^Iony-Suckles, so they be some¬ 
what «a, farre off. Of, Beane Flowers T speake not, because 
they are Field Flowers. But those which Perfume the Aire 
Alost deWhtfully, fxot passM hu as the rest,-but being Troden 
upon ana Crushed, are •Three*; That is Burnet, Wilde-Time, 
atid Water-Mints. Therefore, you are to set whole Allies of 
them, to have the Pleasure, when you walke, or tread. 

‘As among the prose writers contemporary with 
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Bacon, so 'aAo^g his immediat|) sncc^sgrs, it i^ 
easy to s«loct‘individual p{tssagOTwhie[^ dazzle by 
their beauly o*'l[ expression ai^ ^ot‘ty»rar^ge of 
^ thought, yet hatd, name many books which 
retain their vogue to-day. Rpa^ers who light xipon 
Bishop Earle’s Charaeters or James HoveH’s In¬ 
structions for ^oreigne Travelljja&y |je delighted 
wdth flmit* qukintness and wif; C^iarles 1 l.amb, 
saturated with the^ literature of the pre-Restoration 
days, has maSe Fuller’s nt^me at least universally 
fagniliar. Btit in tbe^ whole peribd betw^n the 
death of Elizabeth and tl>e return ct'•Charles II. 
to .England Ijhere 5,re»^nly three prose autlfbrs for 
whose work any general popularity can be cljymed ; 
and the firs<’ of thfise is hn no way typical of hif=^ 
age. Izaak Walton,'whose G(ytn'plete A'iigle'>^*,v&^ 
published in 1653, is perhaps rather a yTatron sejut 
than an author; not one in a thousand of those 
.who knoA^ hifi nartie has read him; and l^osl^ who 
read IJm sft-e charmed precisely by that aosence of 
^artifice, that sweet "Jind simply limpidity of phrase, 
which are the excellences most lacjcing in his con¬ 
temporaries. ProbaBl)^e derived then» from the 
inherent virtue of his^^vOTfrii-e pursuit 4 anyhow, 
in right of them^he takes his plape rather Reside 
Bunyan than'with either of the two*great and4,yp1cal 
writers who may be qhosen to represeafli that^a^e^. * 

The first of thesie Bir Thonm* Biwwna^fknighted' 
by Charles II.) was a plursician practising*^at« 
Norwich. He wa^ educaf^cT.at Oxford^ and j^ub- 
lished in the course 6 f his lon^ life three fedok/i: 
first and best known, his Rsligio Medici ; tlfen hi« 
treatise on Vulgar Errors ^Pseudodoxia Epfdemica) 
and lastly the Urn Burial (Hydriotaphia) an*d 
Garden of Gyrus. In 1716, long after his dq^tb, 
was issued his discourse on Christian Molhls. 
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Writing "in a t^e -Nyhen the Lefftfti and Greek 
authors werh fjtlll tha chief reading educated 
men, and *a displaj^ of this erudition was accounted 
the ]j[»est litenary ornament, ^^mwne garnished his 
though^jS with muoh •classical allusion, Which pr©- 
bahly seecns to us more pedantic than it did to his 
conteijiporasies, and arouses at tha first encounter 
that half tolerant amusement which'we feel for'the 
obsole^. His style, which pu^ed ,the habit t)f 
Latinising at times to- sheer extravagance, still 
further’ incline^ .the reader, to regard him with 
curiosity r&rher than ‘understanding. Take, for 
instan^, the opening pa^ttgraph, bf * Christian 
Morais: 

* Tread softly and circumspectly in this funambulatory 
jrra<ik' and ;iarrow Path of Goodriess : pui’^ue Virtue virtu- 
: leven not good Action^nor render Virtues disputable. 
Stain not fair Acts with foul Intentions : maim not Upright¬ 
ness by halting Concomitances, nor Aiucumstantifilly deprave 
substanti^^ Goodness. ' . ^ 

Wo Cannot think of what the man is saying for 
looking at his and embroidered doublet. And* 
to a«'cerl^in e!t,tent, ^ with Browne the style is 
always^ the dress rather *6t*;t*n the- man; We are 
brought in contact rather with the furniture of his 
miiud tjian with'" the mind itself. * But.whoever per- 
«isee any on^ of his books, which are in reality the 
IcJbsely-strtfng meditations of "an admirable essayist, 
will* ?ioon discgm the personality that underlies 
thie queei*'‘’castume. * It is well r&vealed in an early 
ptfs^ge of the Reliqio^ Medici, which book opens 
by ‘a , general dei^cription of its author’s belief. 
Having in *the first ins^tance assumed “ the honour¬ 
able siule of a Christian,” he’proceeds further to 
express his adhesion jbo “that Keformed new-cast 
Religion of which I dislike nothing l^ut the name.” 
TJtidn, after a charming defence of his predilection 
.for ceremonies in devotion, he limits his allegiance 
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in -particular io^iheChurdh of l^gland-yet not so* 

as to retgrt any contumely up^ Bishop of 
Rome, to whom,'as a temporal Briifte, owe the 
duty of good lan^a^e.” This frame of temperate 
dis£^reem«nt in dispute is, h§ explains, naturJl to 
hfm rather than enjoii\,ed: 

I could never divide my self from, any nian upon the 
diffefencfe of an optryon, or be angry with his lodgment for 
^ot aereeing with me in that from which pSrh^aps lythin a 
few days I SiouM dissent my self. I have no Genuis*to dis^ 
Dutes. In Religion, and have often thought it wisdom, to ^ 
Lai^e ”hem, Especially .upon a disadvantage, or v^ien the 
Suse of Truth might suffer^Ri the weaknesi/Imy P^ronage 
wirfwe desiiie to be informed, ’tis good to contest wilh 

tChe’frequ^nt spoils Ind Victories oyer rea«J“^“ay. 

settle in our seiyies an esteem and conhhmed 

own Every man is not a proper Champion fdi-1 ruth,^^r 

fit to take UP the Gauntlet in the cause of Verity . many, 

from* the ignorance of. these Maxinies and 

Zeal unto Tru*h», have too rashly chargecj theyTrcJ^s of 

Error^and rtmain as Troyihies %;Xas%f a Sy 

A man niav be in as i^st.possession of '^juth as m 

tender judgwients. In Irniiosopny, ^ , ,, mvself •• 

double-fac’d, there is .o Aan more SSugh nl in. 

but in Divinity I love to keep the Road , ana, ^ , 

an implicite vlt an humble‘faith^ follow the g«at >vheer of 

the cfurch, by which 1 mQve, not reselling 
or motion frlm the Epicycle of ow" fifrms S 

means I leave no gap for HereSes I 

which at present I hope 1 shfll studies 

have no teint or tincture. I f *T®otten in 

have been polluted with two or three ; not any ^gott^ in 

■ fh, iS 'S.nSw but old and »b^-»fi 

never have been revived, but by such extravagant ana 
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'irregular ^lieikds as mine ; for indeed ^er^jaies perish hot 
with their Author#, vbut, Kke the river Arejthpsa, though 
they lose theh* cuVrei>^|;s in* gne place, they rise up again in 
another. One Gefiieral Council is not able to extirpate cyie 
singlf Heresiec it may be canceV’d for the present; but 
revolution of time,'anfi the like aspects from Heavetf, W 4 II 
restore ft, when it will flourish tj,ll it be condemned again. 
Fof •as though there were a Metempsuchosis, and the soul of 
one m»n passed into Another, Opinions dd find, After certain 
Revolutions, men and minds like those that first bigat them. 
To see «ur selves again, we need not look ^or Plato’s year*; 
every %ian is not only hjmself ; there h^th been many 
pi5genes, and as ‘many Timons, though brt few of lhat 
name : men ar^ lic’d over again^die world is now as it ^as 
in* Ages, pasf; there was none then, but there hath been 
some one since that parallels h’Ki, and is,‘"as at were,*.his 
revive^ self. 

c The heresies, which he goes on to own for his, are 
ipf hO ver^ damning description—a' disposition to 
pTLy for thQ dead, an inaTbility to believe in eternal 
punishment, figure in the list. «But it is opr business 
here ‘^bo rcomment rather upon the «\efhod of the 
discourse—which, as it will ..be seen, draws a wide 
range of subjects into its ample scope—and the. 
style, so leisurely, so ’invo],ved, and so highly 
coloured. Within our ovma time we have'Seen a 
great ^?Q£feter of prose, R. L. Stevenson, depart 
deliberately from the more drassiqp,! ideals of 
.simplicity and model himself on these balanced 
periods, this Tesearch for tho strange word, which 
led ‘Browne into his “ funambulatory track.” ' One 
ne^ds to ivspeat' that ‘the true t/xoellences of Browne 
d<i» not lie in his departure from the ordinary 
standard of speech, however charming may be the 
shock' of their surprise, as here: 

All flrsjh is grass, is not onely metaphoricS^lly, but litterally, 
true ; for all those creatures we behold are but the herbs of 
the field, digested into “flesh in them, or more remotely 
camijied in ovff selves. 

They reside rather in such a passage as the longer 
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one quoted* in whidh, upon the whole, plain 

words arq used to convey pregnant and beautiful 
ideas and aih set? to a stately and»’m(Jving mu^c. 

We come nearer to the model of a serviceable 
prbse, which can at Y^ill infuse beauty J^nlo the 
plainness of common speech, in the w^ritjngs of,llie 
great preacher Jfjremy Taylor. Korn in IGl^, and 
educated*at Cambridge, the eloquent *youth»early 
attracted thq* notice of Laud. The reigh of 
Ch|frles I. produced, in tno Eiij^lish Chi#i’ch*a, 
singular number of peasons who lilid^the gift of 
devptional,po«try; <jleprge Herbert, Quarles^ Cra- 
shaw and Vaughan each wrote verse whicll^ still 
has many readers even amdng those who read little , 
other poetry. •But in*Taylor’s seiinons, and ab»ve ^ 
all in his two manuals o-f conduct and*’devotircsi, 
Holy Living and Holy Dying, the same* inspiration 
fpund its *full§8t Utterance. They were written, 
like mqst o? iSis w’^orks, when the hand of fffie Com¬ 
monwealth ^ was he^vy'upon the QJiurch. •Yet in 
the first years after the d«ath of ^he King—with 
whom '^'aylor had lived imclosc relations—a peaceful 
retreat was found for liSe prCJlfcher at Goldftn'Grove, 
Lord Carbery’s hqme in Wales. IJere for jf con¬ 
siderable peribd he enjoyed happy ‘seclusion, (before 
his writing drew trouble and even ijdprisonm^^t 
on him—a stormy .passage, not much aiftendedT'fifter, 
the Restoration by his proination 4o ti^e uneasy 
honour of the Irish Bishoppc of Dromore. ,lje 
died at Lisburn in County Down in 1667*. 

Although exceeded* in literafy merit by*ll\e 
Holy Dying, thpre is.little doubt that Taylor best* 
known to-day by his RulM an dm Exercises df Holy 
Living, published in 1650, which he himself defined 
as a treatise dealing with “ the means*and insf^ii- 
ments of obtaining every virtue, and the I’emedies 
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against, every vice, and''considerfiioais* serving^ to 
the resisti^^ of * all temptations, together with 
praygrs ©ontai^irfg the <Whole Duty of h Christian.” / 
From it may be quoted first a passage on Contented- » 
nesff, in whim eloquepce rises very nean to poetry, 
and ^uts living virtue ipto the most ancient 
coiiunonplf^e of pxhortation : 

, Consider hoy many excellent personages in alj, ages' have 
suffered as great or greater calamities than this which bo^ 
tempts thee to impatience. Almost ah the U.ges of the world 
ha^e i^ted that atheir mdst eminent sch^ars were'Snost 
’eminently poog, £^me by choice^ but most by chance, ancJ an . 
ineidtable dScree of Providence ; and in the whole sex of 
women^od hath decreed the sh^rp6st pains of child-larth, 
to sh<^ that there is no state exempt from sorrow, and' yet 
that the weakest persons have strength more than enough 
° to bear the greatest, evils ; and tl^e greatest queens, and the 
* raofliers oLpaints and apostles, have no charter of exemption 
fr^m this sad sentence. Biit the Lord of men and angels 
was also the King of sufferings ; and if thy coarse robe 
trou^ thee, remember the swaddling-clothes of Jesus ; if 
thy bed 'ie uneasy, yet it is not worse thi:n His manger ; 
and it is no sadness to have a thin table, if thou oallest to 
mind theit the Kirg of heaven and earth was fed with a little 
breast-milk ; and ^yet, besides this. He suffered all the sor¬ 
rows''which we de&erved., We thbrefore have great reason 
to sit tV)wn upon our own h^ f.Es, and warm out'selves at 
our oyn fires, and feed"upon content at home ; for it were a 
stp^nge pride to fe^pect to be more gently treated by the 
Divine^ Providence than the best and. wisest men, than 
apbstles and eajnts, nay, the Son of the eternal God, the heir 
ot bot^ the worlds. " “ 

Yet thfire i»»a simpler and m<?re touching beauty 
ip. this sectiop from the chapter on Hope: 

Honour case be brought* to the labt extremity, and that 
you are at the pit’s brink, even the very margin of the grave, 
iyet th^ despair not; at least put it off a little longer : ana 
remember that whats(^ever final accident takes away all hope 
from you, if you stay a little longer, and, in the meanwhile, 
bear it sweetly, it will also take away all despair too. For 
whon yoU(^^ enter into the regions of death ^ou rest from all 
your labours and your feturs. 
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iThat ’ p{W3^ge has soaaethiug magical in thei» 
cadence of m words, a solsmn l^armony of utter¬ 
ance ; and in the phrase " when^yosi enter into the 
regions of death,”,, there is felt the tcAich of iml^ina- 
tion,which gives at’cnce body and^deSnition t> the 
vague idea of an existence* ended and yst con¬ 
tinued. ’ ’ •“ 

Qne uould ea^ly quote ^assagf^s ever? moreibeau- 
tifui fr«m this'great writer ; but jdso sentences 
which defy grammar, and long periods tlfat are 
clumsy and ^onfused. And at the best 'Jaylor s 
pibse is fitted to the’pryrpose of a> pre|W5her; it is & 
little too dignified, too stately, for commop uses. 
Th% art of a piose wlfich could dispense wsth the 
colours of poetry or. the tone of the orator had yet 
to be inti’oauced into English lettprs. 



. CHAPTER VI. 

MILTON.. 


c 

,The study of a writer'^ life,’if it be possible, is 
jalmys advantageous for the'full understanding of 
hk workin the case oftMilton it is indispensable. 
Many men have deliberately chosen to be poets, 
but p’ot as Milton did. Poetry t^as {o hifn a sacred 
vocation,'" exacting an arduous discipline ,of the 
intelligence an4, character; and yet he felt himself 
impelled to relinquish wholly the making of verse 
during a period t)i twenty, years in the plenitude of 
his powers. Pamdi^d iosl/^tlie work by which he 
is abeve all knqwn, is the full ap4 lit expression of 
a long life’s gathered knowledge and experience; 
liut’in all the poetry that he ever wrote, the whole 
maq, -as he ^as at the time of writing, is implicit. 
‘W Miltoia had no'dramatic gift to project himself 
>ii^€4 another’s personality, no concern indeed with 
any personality or any thoughts ..but his own. Nor 
had "he humour that should tempt him even to 
^aise a doubt for a moment as to hiareal conviction. ’ 
Thus, Whereas Shakespe^Jre shows us a whole world 
of men and women, good and bad, great and small, 
thejr thoughts and their feelings, Milton shows us 
the thoughts, the feelings, the beliefs, and the 
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imaginings* 01 *'^e man. tjierefore we only 

follow Milton^s , indication in tr^^ng ^to learn all 
that is to be known of Jolin Miltoa, in oVdei’ that 
* we may know what* his poetry meaait to M'jlton 
when he wVote it. • • > 

Milton’s father was a prosperous and cnltivajbed 
man of business living in Chea,pside. » The,%)oy, 
born in°1^08 in’London, was bred in London at St. 
Paul’s School,,and „undcr a tutor, proving Iflpself 
precocious in'Study, “ whioh,” he ,says, “ I^sei/^ed 
with such eagerness that from the twelfth year of' 
my age I scarce ever went tb bed before'^idyighb” 
His'paraphTasbs^of i^lie •JJsalms date from his stihool- 
days. At tlie age of sixteen he went to Clfrist’s 
College, Cambridge, and there spent seven years. ' 
He had been .ttestineS for the Clmrch, ,but etiVly# 
formed the opinion that* “ he who would take 
ordeirs mu§t subscrilje slave.” But the freedom 
which Milton,craved was only of the piind^ license 
was Stbhorrent to hjm,.and his college nickname, 
the “ lady of Christ’s,” ‘had a referenee not merely to 
his beauty. The Hyt^n oH the Na^vity, begun on 
Christmas morning in* twt^ty-nrst ye^r ^1(129), 
marks at on<Se the character of* his belief^ aijd his 
imaginings. The wabject of his firgk great poem,is 
Christian; the poet already bids his Muse to*“j 5 in. 
her voice i^nto the angel-quire.” He c'^Iebrates tl>e 
coming of Christ,‘stnd pictures all the pageantiy of’*, 
heaven, “the hekn^ Chenfblm *and**sworded 
Seraphim,” and at the same time* inqages *the 
overthrow of the world’s fatse ‘gods, whom alrq^y 
he identified with the rebel angels. And yet'even 
the verses that* proclaim Jbhis ruin seem hjuched'* 
with a pity; one so steeped ifi classic literature 

could not be insensible to the’beauty of paganism. 

• • 

The lonely mountains o’er, 

And the resounding shore, 
o 
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A *<^0106 of weeing ]^eard and loudH^eut, 

Froef h^ftred spring and dale, ” * 

e Bflgedf!»oplaj>j»le, ** 

I The parting Genius is with sighfcig sent; 

With nowSr-irwwoven tresses tSrh, 

The Nymphs in tvtilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 

The conscious dedication “of his life to a slowly 
shaping putpose fe plainly expresi^^d in the second 
i^nnefc, written in Becember, 1631': ' 

How soon hath Time, the subtle thief 6f youth, 

Stolen on his wing ii?y three-and-twel^tieth year ! 

My hashing days fly on witlp full career, i 

But vSy late spring ifo bifd or blossom shew’th. 

P^hap# my semblance might, defceive the truth, 

^^hat I to manhood am ar^iVd so nLar ; 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear 
That some mpre timely-happy spirits endu’th. 

^ Yet be^t less or more, or soon or slow^ 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 

'J^oward which Time leads me, itod the will t-f Heaven: 
AK is, ifrl have grace to use it soy .. ,, 

Ag ever in my great Task.-Master’s eye. 

Ten" years later, in 1641, this purpose is more fully 
declared, when She writes of “ an inward prompting 
which; grows daily upon^pgic, that by labour and 
intent stiidy, which I take to be my portion in this 
life, I might p5ihaps leave someohing so written to 
after timest-as they should not willingly let it die.” 
Proi^d as * the words seem; they are in reality 
''mcSifest; for _whe^ he wroj^e them Milton had 
aleeady secured his immortality. 

* Let us consider these nine years and their work. 
In 1^632 he left Cambridge, and retired at the age 
^df twenty-four to liy,e without avowed profession 
at tha house bought by his father in the little 
village of Horton, neg-r Windsor. Here, within the 
first year of his sojourn, were written the “twin 
\d;^llB ” Allegro and II Penaerosoi^ which picture 
c between them a student’s ideal day and ideal night. 
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P(5ssibly earM^ possibly later, was written thtf* 
Arcades,^^rihed as part of a mtls4|ue -«-the’libretto, 
as we shouM saj^, of a scenic and Yn jsic^ «nt^tain- 
► ment which was performed by heij descendants 
befwe the aged Countess of Derby, whom in her 
youth Spenser had celpbrate(f. *And in 1^3-;^, at the 
instance of his^ friend, Henry Lawes, jbhe miidical 
composer, Milton furnished the‘poetic framework 
oi another masque, which was to be* presented at 
Ludlow Cast\e before the E^rl of Bridgewatef, Lord 
resident oi& Wales,, chief among* the perfornfere « 
being the Lord Preside’tft’s two son8*arlil*a daughter. 
Lady Ali^e Egerton., Masques were then»at the 
height of theft vogue, for in 1633 the P^ritah 
Pr 3 mne had published * his Histriomastix, or. 
Scourge of Players, £ftid to revive theatrical €»ter-« 
tainments was to discountenance Puritaifism. It is 
noteworthy that Milton was at this time no less 
ready than ^lprley,*Carew, or any cavalier p<>et to 
fail in,witil a fashion that lent so fine ^ scope to 
poetfc genius. Yet*—ithough in Coyius he cfutdid all 
rivals, and, though three ‘years later, doubtless in 
respond to a demand for copies, ^^awes* published 
the text,—the author ^ffll r«<hained anonymous and 
inscribed a vers^ from Virgil on^ the titl^ Pf-g®! 
8 ignif 3 nng a fear that he had exposed blossom? to 
rough weather. His, only previous <appearanc9 ill 
prinh had been •(fitly enough) in the* second, /onp ^ 
of Shakes^are, tp which he contributed the lines* 
beginning. 

What needs my Shakespeare f?r Ijie honoured boijps ? 

But, in the v^ry year (1637) which stfw •Comm 
published, he was again "urged into print?*by the 
call on him to contribute to‘a volume of memorial 
verses issued 4o deplore the loss of Edward Kii)g, a 
Fellow of Milton’s own college, who warf drown^ 
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Detween, Ohestei* and Dublin. And‘it should be 
noted that ^^ci^A^opens explicitly with a repetition 
of thebsarffe feaj left the predestined poet should be 
forestalling %e ripeness of hisogerfius. 

once more, ® ye laurels, and once more 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come Jo pluc^ your berries harsh and crude ; 

And, with forced fingers rude, , 

SJiatter y^iur leaves before the mellowing year. ^ ^ 

But* if it opened wijh a deprecation, it closed 

* \Yit1i a firomise ; * , ‘ ^ 

Thus 8!fn^ t^e uncouth swkin to the oaks and rills, 
\Wiile the still morn went ojut tvith saadats grey ; 

He touch’d the tender stoifs of varioMS quills, 

With eager thought wacrbling his Doric lay : 

And now the sun had stretcl^d out all the hills, 

••And ppw was 5ropt into the western pay : 

At last he rose, and twitch’d his mantle blue : 
To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new. 

In iJtluji' words, the leisurely "existence was to go* 
on, the fruit was to ripen quietly and be gathered; 
and gs ^art of <the ripening process, Milton pro¬ 
jected a tour of foreign travel,^or which his father, 
indulgent to the young declared though ill- 

defined‘*pwpose, provided lunds. The memorial 
volume, containj^g twenty-threev pieces of Oreek 
or Latin verse, and thirteen English elegies (of 
iLycid!kii, signed ‘ J. M.’, was the lowest and 
the In^t), ajmeared in 1638, and shortly j?,iterw«irds 
*Milton lefL*England? « The dabo should be remem- 
be^od. Milton was twenty-nine when he wrote *‘To- 
f morrow to fresh woods, «<nd pastures new ” (that is, 
tojieV themes of idyllic verse'); he little knew that 
ofd agd-and calamity w^uld be upon him before he 
attempted again a sustained flight in poetry. 

In the year and a half which he spent abroad, 
mainly in^Itaiy, he wrote much Latin verse, as he 
had always done, and experimented in Italian; but 
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he wrote ilo ^Ei^glish poetry. In the etiS of 1638* 
he was in Naples, whence‘he iilt*nded to* proceed 
to Sicily add Greece, but news* fr(|m ficine pf the. 
growing strug^ld aggiinst absolutism in Church and 
State altered his project. “ 1 con^idere^ it dishonour- 
giole,” he wrote latei;, “ to te enjoying jn;^self at 
ease in foreigr^ lands while my countrymen ,trere 
contending for' their liberty at 4iome.’^ And with 
«*uew purpose, a^ain no less steady befcaus# unde¬ 
fined, he set bis face hogieward. It is \fell to 
consider h^e the jtvork of his "first and* suftiry.- 
period, accomplished While life bad J^ut few cares 
for him, ianfll befcJre.hc was forced to enter one 
of the two hostile camps between which Epgland 
was divided. * ^ 

We have spoken 'of the great Hymn and its 
affinities witli his later •work; but hd* descendeS « 
from these solemn and sky-reaching thoughts for a 
•period. *11 jP^nfi^'oso and HAllegro come near 
lightness Sis Milton cared to go, and thd^ describe 
the ’pleasures of 5, scholar ppet jvho liv^s in the 
country. No description* of these familiar poems 
is needed, but one*m^ recal the lov^ expressed 
in them for romancel^hat*t«ll of “ kjjights and 
barons bold, r *• 

Store of ladies, whose bright eyes « 

Rain influence and judge the 

evert for pjay books, and the “ well-tibd sta^ ” : 

If Jonsonis Aarned sock be oii* 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancj^’s child, 

Warble hjs native ’\®oo<J-note8 wild.* 

The cheerful scholars day begins at mobning; 
that of the same «cholar *in his other mcxid—fier 
UAllegro and II Penser^so ara only the t'^ phases 
of one type—opens at sutiset and lasts through 
night. Here is how its opening isk describe^, in 
lines that show Milton’s wonderful mastery* of 
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' metre and Janguag^; we hear his c^jrfftwvwe see his 
fire-lit glooin. 

f)ft, on'a ^hit of rising ground* 

I hear the far-oft' cui’few sound, 

Ovef soii>e wide-watered'hhore, 

Swinging slow 'with sullen roar : 

Or, if the air will not permit, 

Soi^ie still Removed place will fjt, 

Where gloving embeiu through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom : *' 

Far from all resort of mirth, ' 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

* Or the liellraan’s drowsy ,charm, 

Tojli.es& the doors frotii nightly harm. 

The ni^t is spent in reading' but not^how with the 
comedjans; we hear of the scholar’s wish to 

Unsphere 

The spirit'of Plato, to unfold '' 
hat worlds or what vast regions hold 
The‘ immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook. 

If not philosophy, “ Gorgeous Tragedy in sceptred 
pall ” must be his companion; but Greek tragedy, 
though he adds a saving clause: 

(X* what Ijthougls rar^ of later age 
• ^Innobled hath the buSwin’d stage. -• 

Above all he sighs for a powe/i, if it could be 
granted^ to commune with 

^ ^ Him that left half told 

I the lajl)^ The story of Cambuscan bold’ ’ 

^ilton hi^omantic vein), * 

beicea. MiltOi iffaugjjt great bards beside 
. moryow to Iresii, and solemn tunes halve sung, 
tOcUeA^f themes otv8,'und of trophies hung, 
old agd and calami^«d enchantme.^ts drgar, 
attempted again a aU^ 

In the year and a fi^his allegories, 
mainly in Italy, he wrotewn is to come; but a dawn 
had always done, and expei. 
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Or Inhered with a shower 
Whra*liie gust hatn blown his fill, 

^udiAg on the ruatlirtg lea^|^s^ • 

With ntinute-drops ffoin oiT'thfc ea\fes^ 

Those lines may'be,quoted as amQnjg; the highest 
examples of the art which cai\ suggest a complex 
impression by a single well-chosen detaiil, * 

As in LAllegro, so in the companion poeni,**the 
clorfe, dt^the accompaniment of tfie whole, is Inusic, 
but here, such music as is heard within*“ the siudious 
cloister’s pale,” among ^ 

• Antiqye^pillars massy proof, 

And storied wihllows richly 
Casting a dim religious light; 

TherejJet the ^anling organ blow, 

To the full-voiced ayiire oelow. 

This passage shoul^ be remembered not only foi* 
iis beauty, but for its insight into the mWd of a cul» 
tured Puritan. And taken together, the two poems 
express fully Miltcyife youth, in its dignity, its austere 
beauty, itsvftiH-fed and learned imagination. * 
Co'/hua, though a larger work, is less cjiaracter- 
istic, yet characteristic enough. ■* Corrius, sen of 
Circe, an enchanter who can tuny* his victims into 
beasts* meets a*beaut>fgiPmividen lost and wq^ndering 
by night; but his spells ai'e powerless Against her 
chastity, and his^^alace is brokemAnd shattered by 
her two brothers, fortified with a cha^r^i giv^n ^lem 
by tiie Lady’s attendant Spirit disguysftd as u sh^- , 
hero. BtA the ‘enchanter escapes and th^ Laov • 
remains spell-bouftd till Sabrina, goSdass’And nyinph 
of Chastity, is invoked and liberates her.. The fnferal^ 
of the whole is giVerw in the Spirit’s epilogxiq •, 

Mortals that woul^ follow me, 

Lofe Virtue ; s^je alone is free. 

She can teach ye how Bo climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 

Or if Virtue feeble were, , 

Heaven itself would stoop tg her. • 
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The last ;two lines*/were finscribed b;g’ l^ilton ii?, a 
1t>ook where he wrote Ijis autograjiK^ Throughout 
the whole, beauty .is lavish; yet one cannot but feel 
that the Tl/ady*- lac'ks the charm ,of Shakespeare's 
errai{t damseV3,and, generally speaking, the dramatic 
quality, is absent. ‘Nevertheless, Taine thought 'It 
Milton’s most perfect work.'’ Lycidas, however, is 
more .important in a study of the*'.man’s develop¬ 
ment, since here for the first tinie another voice 
than the student poet’s is heard. The elegy opens 
with the pastoral and classic masquerade*: Milton 
*' is a young shqoberd mour^ning for the untimely 
death of anomer: 

For we were nursed upon the self-sstme hill, 

Fed the same flock, by i^ountain, shade, and rill. 

C 

He /?alls upon the nymphs tb excu^^e their scant 
care of their “ lov’d Lycidas,” cut off before austere 
youth had its reward in Fame,.ydiich is , 

** Tl^e spur that the clear spirit doth'i-aise 
(That last infirmity of noble mitjd) 

To shorn deliphts and live laborious days. 

The nymphs are i^ilent, but Neptune sends a herald 
to testi^^ that no stoarm Aa, jtroyed' Lvcidas; and 
after him ‘comes Caihus, the river Cam personified 
in Latin, but weaving his proper attributes: 

• His man'^le hairy, and his bonnet sedge. ^ 

VAud 4ijien, after all this graceful fancy, comes the 
hew strain,iao sifdden and unexpected that its intro¬ 
duction has often been criticised as inharmonious, 
•of St. Peter’s anatheifias ovei^ unworthy and 
worldly-minded aspirants for church office The 
pdrpose'^of elegy is drowq^d in' denunciation; but, 
whether bne likes it' or no in the context, there is 
no mistaking the force and sincerity of these lines 
Ruskin in a ‘famous criticism has expounded all 
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that is conden«^ into the tremeifdous ph^rfse “ blind* 
mouths ” l^isbops (that .is,»over|e^rs)*who‘ cannot 
see, pastora who feed not their flo«*ks but themselves. 
Before this outburst, we know Milton only asione 
busy, with, books and the beauty of the world, 
d>^elling among dreams; here* tlie cry of a national 
contest is heard, with* the harsh note of part^sfan 
bitterness giving, a stridency evtai to noble ibdig- 
“And for the next twenty yhai’S npthin^ 
but that cry ahd tllat note are heard from Milton. 

On returning from* CuaveJ, he pbfligb(J into con¬ 
troversy on ^e Presbyterian side, and hi,* firSt 
trea*tise, Of Re^ormatidn in Church Goveryfnient, 
dealt explicitly with the evils he had denounced 
allegorically mJLycidas. From the liouse in London • 
where he settled he poured out panijAlet after'* 
pamphlet; and since in his attacks on tlid established 
Church hft knew moderation, violent reports 
came. To l^ifse personal charges he iiiad^ answer, 
and £P famous autobiographical passage describes 
his education at college and Jiis’growing prediletftion 
for the poets, and abo’^e all thp chasfe poeta : where¬ 
fore, he write^, that h&':^ 

“ Above them all p^ferred the two fajnoua renowner^ of 
Beatrice and La&ra, who never write but honour of them to 
whom they devote their verse, displaying 8L3l)5<nie and }^re ’ 
thoughts without transgre’ssion. And long it»was not,after. 
when f was ccnfirme’d’in this opinion that he who wouKfnoV' 
be frustrate of his hope tb write weW hereafter in laudable 
things ought himself to be a true p^em, that^s, a composition 
and pattern of the bejt and hojifiuyablest things, not pre¬ 
suming to sing high praises of heroic cnen or fanious.tMties, 
unless he have in himself the experience and the practice 
all that is praiseworthy.”* * 

During this time Milton was busy with the edu¬ 
cation of his two nephews and the styis of ot^er 
friends, and on this subject also he was dhrawn to 
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: express theories ii4 a Tractate of Education. SEis 
next publicetioi? (had an intimate and painful per¬ 
sonal int^efest/- In 1643, at the age of thirty-five, 
he married on very short acquaintance Mary Powell, a 
a girl of seventeen, and the child of cavaljer pa^^nts. 

A motith after marriage, she left him to return*^ 
hel: home, and refused to come back. There was 
then no law of divorce, and Milton, whose view of 
domesi|iic relations was largely coloured by the OJjd 
TestsTment, wrote a pamphlet called TWe Doctrine and 
. DiscipHne of Divorce. ^ The tenets expressed *ln it 
scandalise^, the Presbyteris-hs^ among whom Milton 
\^as str'U ranked, and the ensuing quarrel threw him 
completely into the new patty of the Independents. 
He defended his view& in other pamphlets, and, 
failing of redresa for his grievance, actually contem- 
' plated forming a marriage in defiance of law; when, 
in 1645, his wife sought a reconciliation, and he not 
only forgave her, but, in the next year, afforded 
shelter tu hei' whole family, whose estate and house 
had been sequestered and who, sought protection from 
Milton’s influence with +^be now dominant party. It 
has ^been,,pointed out that the scene in Paradise 
Lost, wh^re Eve afterdbe ^11’ rebuked and repulsed 
by Adaiii, falls at her lord’s ^eet, was doubtless 
inspired by the* memory of what happened when 
the pair were brought together by friendly con¬ 
spiracy at a house in London. The passage may be 
quoVed as perfiaps the nearest approach to drama 
in paradise Lost and also as expressing well at 
once Milton’s' sensibility to female beauty and his 
attitude to,wards the sex. Adam speaks: 

“ O ! why did God, 

CrSwtor wise, that, peopled highest Heaven 
With spirits masculire, create at last 
This novelty on Earth, this fair defect 
Of N^tur®, and not fill the World at once 
With men, as Angels, without feminine ; 
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Or find sc«neX>t^er way to {generate 
M ankind ? 'Phis mischief had not tjign befallen, 
And mofe^Jhat shall befall—innumerable ® ^ 
Disturbances on Earth throu A female anares, 

’And straight conjVinct^on witn this sex. ^or eitheri 
H« neverashall find out fit mate^ bi^t slich 
“^As some misfortune brings him, or mistake ; 

Or whom he wishes molt shall seldom gain, 

Through her pejpve^eness, but shall see her gain’d a 
By a fsy' worse,* Or, ’if she love, withheld , 

JBy parents ; or his happiest choice too late 
Shall meet, already*link’d and wedlock-bound 
'Bo a fell adversary, his hate dt shame > 

Which infinite calamity "fcjhall cause ■ 

To human life, and household*peace confound.” 

, He addled not, and fi'^jji her turned : but Eve, 

Not so repulsec?, with tears that ceased not flowings 
And tresses all disordered, ai his feet 
Fell humble ; and, emljracing them, besought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint : •• 
Forsake me not thus, Adfim ! witness Hpaven 
What love sincere, and reverence in my heart 
I bear th%e, and unwSeting have offended, 
Unhappily»(^cfeived ! Thy suppliant ■» 

I beg? and clasp thy^knees ; bereave me not 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks,uthy aid. 

Thy counsel, in this uttermost distress,. 

My only strength and^staj^ Farlorn df thee ^ 
Whitfier shall P betake* where subsist 'I ^ 
While yet we live, scarce one short hour perha'^l, 
Between us tjvo levJthere be peace ; b«jt4» joining 
As joined in injuries, one enmity 
Against a foe by doom express assigned u.M, 

Thi^ cruel Serpeijt, On me exercise not 
Thy hatred»for this misery befallen ; 

On me already lost,»m*j than thyself 

More miserable ! Both have sian’d ; butothou 

Against God only, L against <iod and thee ; 

And to the place of judgment will return, , 

'There with my cries importune^Heaven : that all 
TTie sentence, ftfbm thV head#remoy’d, may light , 

On me, sole cause to thee of all thiti^ woe ; 

Me, me only, just object of his Ire ! ” 

She ended D^eeping ; and her lowly plight 
Immoveable, till peace obtained from fault 
Acknowledged and deplored, in Adam wrought 
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Commiseration, Soon iRs heart rel^t^d • 
I’owards^her.jhis life ao late, and sole-deljght, 

Now afr his‘^eet submissive in distress ; , *" 

Creature so*fair his reconcilement seeking, 
f His counsel, whom she had displeased, his aid : 

As one disarifle4» his anger all he lost, «- 
,A!hd_,thu8 with peaceful words upraised her soon. 

In 1644, before this reconcifuation, had . been 
“publvshed the most famous of his tracts, the 
Armpagitica, an address to Parligtment, pleading 
f€»r freedom of the p'ress. The bei^t known -pass¬ 
age in it tm«-y be citedu'a^ an example of' the 
^lormus tiursts of eloquence which,, illuminate his 
prose writings: 

« 

I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in the 
ch^frch and commonwealth to have a vigilant eye how books 
demean tfiernselves, as well«as men, and thereafter to confine, 
imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors,— 
for books are not absolutely dead things, but, do contain a 
potdivcy ^f life in them to be as active os^that soul was 
whose progeny they are ; nay, they do preseA'e, a? in a vial, 
the purbst efficacy and, extraction of'that living intellect that 
brea them. I know they, are as lively and as vigorously 
productive as those fabulous dragon’s teeth ; ana, being 
sown .up and down, miiy, ch^me to spring up aimed men. 
And,yeV^ii the other hand, unless wariness be used, as good 
almost kill a man as kill a good ^ook Who kills a man 
kills ,a reasonable creature, God’s iniag^e ; but he who 
dfstroys a gsigd book, kills reason itself ; kills the image of 
God,^'u,s it in the eye. Ma^iy a man lives a burden to 

the. tsarth ; but a good book is the precious life-blCod of a 
master-sp'rit, eiflbaliiiei and treas'’irea up on purpose to a life 
lj>%yond life, ^t is true no age can restore a life, whereof, 
perhaps, there is no gr^t )oss; and cevolutions of ages do not 
oft^-ftcover the loss pf a rejected <truth, for the want of which 
whole natidns fare the worse. We should be wary, therefore, 
what persecution we raise against the living labours of public 
men, ndw we spill that seasoned life of man preserved and 
stored up in books, since we see a kind of homicide may be 
thus committed,—sometimes a mai tyrdom ; and if it extend 
td the whole impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the 
execution ends not in the slaying of an elemental life, but 
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strides at the 6th4r64.1 and fiftli essence,—the breath of reason 
itself ; slaysj ,a>> immortality rathet thar.> a> life. > ^ 

Owing to tliese numerous pl-ose ^ublicatidiis, it was 
only natural that, although an edition his elirly 
posm& was printed in 1645, Miltoa should be ]r>nown 
mainly as a pamphleteer; and after the overthrow 
of the Crown heowas committed finally ^to employ¬ 
ing his pen in prOse. He was appointed Secretary 
t(t the Committee for Foreign Affairs, Latin "toeing 
then, the language of diplomacy; and thus the 
student was drawn fpom his retir^Jipe^t into close" 
touch with the most important affairs. J^amr 
phl(jteering*’ w4a, now ‘actually laid upon hipi as 
an official duty, and, not ^ unwillingly, he wrote 
EikonoMastes (the Image Breaker) as a counter¬ 
blast to Eiko'ti,'BasiliJce (the Image of Rnyaltf^f, a 
book composed probably b;^ Gauden and issued as 
the prison-qneditation j of King Charles. In the same 
spirit of zeal which urged him to this fjariops irA^ec- 
tive, he^wrote, in Latin,„his Defence of the English 
People. It was this labour hliat -finally brought 
upon him the calamity, of blindness. • He had wjcvrn- 
ing; bu4, as he wrote,h^he '^^con-d Z)e/<2hce, “the 
choice lay before between dereliction of a-lsupreme 
duty and losi=\, of lyesight.” The j English people 
were ill defended, for Milton wasted hij energy^in 
vituperation of Salmasius, the scholay^ who/had 
writtefti thei, Defdrtaio Regia. But the spirit" of*, 
their defender was •lublime. ^ j ^ 

It is needless to follow Milton thro^sgh ^his cease¬ 
less activity of ptimnhlet^erhig. During tljese 
years he wrote nothing of intrinsic literary value 
but a few sonnets. These^ it should be nofxaS, are* 
composed, not like ShakespeareHs and those'* pf the 
Elizabethans generally, in three quatrains, rhyming 
independently,■'with a couplet to finish," but on ttie 
strict Italian model, which consists of an octave of ^ 
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eight lines with only two rhymes <^ai^rahged thus— 
a bba a bbffi—'l, *ebhd a sestet of six line© ivith either 
two or three rhynies, arrranged in different systems, 
butfnever closing with a couplet.' An instance has 
been .already give^i, but another may be cited, for 
the massacre of the Protestant Vaudois roused 
England to protest, and Milton wrote the formal 
dispatches g»s well as this fainous explosion of 
resentment: ^ ^ ' 

A^ipnge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose boires 
Lie sca^ered on the Alpjrse mountains cold ; 

Even' them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

'^VVhen all our fathers wor^hipf stocks, and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record theif groans 
Who were thy sheep,'and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. ’ Their moans 
The vales redoubled to fthe hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, whVire still doth' sway 
“ihe triple Tyrant ; that from these nia;^^ grow 
A hundred fold, who, having learned thy way, 

^ Early may vdy the Babylonian woe. 

Another soniiet is in memory of his second wife, 
whom, hy married ^ four '’;^:r‘ars aftbr the unlucky 
daughter "of the Philistines had jiied in child-birth. 
The second—his “late espoused sainh”—lived only 
fifteen months with him, and Jililton married again 
in 1663; this third wife was 'a capable Wbmafj, who 
'lookfed after tl^p blind man ai^<J his thr^6 daughters. 
And by that time the poet sorefy needed comfort. 

*^1518 blindness ha^ ipapeded bis work as Latin 
Secretary, but even after ©liver’s death he con¬ 
tinued to ‘^pour out fif;ry political diatribes till the 
(' \ 

^ It should be noted ‘‘’that whereas the Shakespearian model 
breaks *the sense at the dbnclusion of each quatrain, Milton 
makes octave and sestet each an organic \^hole, and, in the 
Validois sonnet, fuses the entire fourteen lines into one tretnen* 
dbus statMsa. 
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very eve of Eestoration. At that bhange he* 
went into hiding for two months'beforb, the Act of 
Oblivion left him free but wretGheA TKb Eistor- 
atfon, says Mark' P^ittison, “ was not merely a 
politfcal defeat of his party, it was'the total,,wreck 
of the principles, of the social and religious ideal 
with which Milton’s life was bound, up.” ^ > Yet 
among the wreckage of his hopes, in the very 
blackness of {iespajir, he went on with the' great 
task, in which he was already engaged. Paradjae 
Losi was begun probably in 1658, q-n^^ ^rtainly was 
completed by 1665, for in that year Mlllxin showed 
it to his Quaker friend El I wood. The po^ had 
then moved to the village^of Chalfont St. Giles to 
escape the plague; and hither Ellwood came to return 
the manuscript and made his famous remark, “Thou', 
hast said much here of Paradise Lost, what hast 
thou to sj^y of Par^adise FoundV' Milton told 
him later t^at the sequel owed its inception tc> this 
remark. Paradise Lost was published in^l667, the 
year after the great' fire, and during that year 
Paradise Regained ,.was doubtless in course of 
composition. It was pij^ish^d along with Samson 
Agonistes in* 1670, and the poet saw % second 
edition of Pq^adiie Lost issued before he died,in 
November, 1674. 

Th3 history of literature shows no such lon^ pre^ 
meditated work as Milton’s great epic. We have 
seen that by 1641 he was fully convinced of his 
predestination to produce a'Work only to be accom¬ 
plished “by devout prayer to that Eternal Wpirit 
who can enrich with all jitterance and alljknow- 
ledge, and sends out his seraphim with the fallowed 
fire of his altar to touch and purify the lips of 
whom he pleases.” Moreover, there are preserved 
to us, among his jottings in a notebook from the 
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Wme daite, "notes of the subjects whic^k occurred to 
him as suitably *' ^Paradise Lost appears 5our times 
in dis^inCo drafts fdV* dramatic treatment. The lapse 
of a generation convinced himrthat epic, not drania, 
was his medium ’; but. he had conceived “at thlrty- 
twp the work which he executed when over fifty. 
It has been pointed out that this union of youth and 
njaturity givps a peculiar character to the poem; 
and Piradise Regained, the work entirely of old 
age, is by contrast strangely lacking in cdnstruQtive 
imagination. We may dismiss it here by saying 
tl^at it is <3nnply a narrative of the Temptation 
expan'S’ed from twenty vers^ of the Bible to 2000 
lines; enriched with superb descriptive passages, 
. .masterly beyond praise in its verse ; but resolving 
(•itself • essentially ‘into a dialogue berween the in- 
ca'rnate powers of good Snd evil—a dialogue desti¬ 
tute of drama, because Miltc;^ is too to 

convey even^ for a moment the sense that the 
Tempter Sian by any possibility work upon the 
Tempted. <• , ' 

Very different is the conception of the Arch- 
Fiend xn'Paradise Lost. <|^^ere Sat^an, as has been 
said, i^ the true hero, the victor in the play. In 
Paradise Regained, his part is s;..baltern, and he is 
the spirit of sly deceit, not as in the earlier poem 
the h^parnaiidn of superb revolt. Milto^e* himself 
Q. reb^l and a defeated rebel, could easily interpret 
the temper of ttie fj^ken and misubdued. 

J’er the subjigct of Paradise Lost is not only the 
loss of Paradise to n.an, but the whole sequence of 
events whiah led to it. We learn how the Son of 
God \V^as born; how Lucifer, ’ a chief of angels, 
envying the honour attributed to the Son, rose in 
revolt with a host of followers, and by the Son’s 
might was, after pitched battle, driven in ruin 
down from the precipice of heaven; how Qc^, to 
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show his {)Owe^ undiminished, 'called info being d * 
new world^with the pareiats of, #1 n»w race; and 
how LuciJe^;—now Satan—,plamied*wi^lijiis fallen 
angels in hell reprisals upon this* late-born and 
weajjcer oi\tpost of (Jod’s sovereignty-* All this, as 
\n^ll as Satan’s adventurous' journey thijough the 
unfathomed abvss, his lighting in Eden, antj *liis 
final success, ar«rparrated before we learn in tRe last 
book h(fw the first man and first Voman were 
tor disobedieilce cMven out of tlie garden of the 
Lord. But ,* these events * are net told ifi b&ld 
secjuence; they are arfftully introdifceH ^s the plot 
develops and^eeds.fresh unfoldings of the pffet. 

^ The scene opens in hell, while the fallen l^ngels 
still welter in the sea of fire; and now for the first, 
time Satan lifts his h#ad, and, calHng to one by^his^ 
side, 

• 

One next hiniseif in power, and next in crime, 
Long*after knowfl in Palestine, and named 
Beelzeknt*,* 

the Arch-enemy rodse« him with splendid words : 

What though the 5 eld be loift ? 

AJl is not l(j3t ; th«4 jupsonqlterable will 
And study of reven^^ immortml hate, 

And courage u^ver to submit or yield. 

And wha* is else not to be overcoiRe '( 

» 

This -comrade doubts^ at first till Siftao ani^fTates 
him with sentimowts not unmeet for ]5lilton’s*.»wij|^ 
case: 

The mind is its own place, ahd in itsdlf • 

Can make a HesJven of Hml, ^ Hell of Heaven. - 

• ’ • ^ • • 

This done, they wii^g theii; heavy flight to firiW 
ground, and summon th«ir shattered legidns, of 
whose chiefs the names are .recorded. These are 
not the names they had in heaven, bp^ titles laper 
bestowed, in figypt, in Canaan, in Syria, and in 

H 
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i^lreece; for here We harv^e explicji otatement, ‘’of 
what to‘Milton \y;£je no <£ancy, but a belief, that the 
heathen polls had (Ossepce and had power, though 
power only to “^delude. High debate is held (sueh 
as makes plaYn that the poet lived in a |,ime when 
men’s iio^s and fears'* were riveted on Parliameiit) 
and at the last Satan unfolds his project, which is 
to make waV, not 'on heaven, but oh heaven’s new 
ctbatioji. The task of traversing chaos tllither 
claimc for his own. So, passing thrcAjgh hell gate, 
kept bj’ Sin and her ofispring,^I)eath, be 

Springs'apVard, like a py,'arnid of fire, 
iito tne wild expanse, and, through the sjiock 
Of fighting elements, on all’sides rornd 
Environed, wins his wg,y. 

’Imagination has po more wo.nderful triumph than 
‘the description of this strange enterprise. To 
convey to human underi^anding the sense of more 
than human difficulties, of '^superhuman power 
pushfbg through the inchoate and clogging huddle 
of solid, and vacuum, is a task that only Milton 
could have achieved. And then, for a radiant 
contrast, ^ heaven opens on u» in the third book: 
preluded oy that invocatiblc’ “to “ holy Light, off¬ 
spring of‘ Heaven firstborn,” so infinitely touching 
from the blind. ‘'With sublime egoism Milton does 
not, .hesitate., to intersperse in the 4pic allusions to 
Ms oy^ affliction and his own perse veraivce : 

” * . Yet n«jt the more" 

Ceas6 I to wander^ where the Mtises haunt 
Clear sprinig, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love* of'sacred soiig ; but chief 
Thee, §ion, and the flowery brooks beneath. 

That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 
Ifightly I visit; nor sometimes forget 
These other two'equalled with me in fate, 

So were I equalled with them in renown. 

Blind Tbamyris, and blind Maeonidesj' 

And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old : 
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Then feel oj^ thoughts, that voluntary mote 
Harnroniojis numbers ; as^the wakeful-bird * 
SingBs^rkling, and in shadiest <?ov«rt hid, 

Tuneslh^' nocturnal note.* Thtls with the^eai* 
Seasons returA ; l^t not to me return^ 

Day, yr the sweet approach of even ojt morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, oi* summei‘’s rose. 

Or flocks, or herds, t»r human face divine ; ^ 

But cloud instead, and ever-duri^g darl» 

Sftrrounds ihe, from the cheerfuf ways of men 
Cuf oif, and for the book of know ledge* fair. 

Presentee? with'a universal blank 
Of nature’s works to me etpung’d j^nd ras’d, 

And wisdom at one entrance quit© ^u^ out. 

So much the rather tflou,•celestial Ljghtj* 

Shine^imnard, and <^e mind through all her -- 

Irradiate ; there plaift eyes; all mist from theitce 
Purge and disperse, that«I may see and tell 
Of things invisible ^o mortal sight. 

After the prelude, it ca«not be said th*at the de¬ 
scription of heaven matches that of hell. God the 
Father, fofetelling ttfe doom of man, " argues like a 
school diviile*”*; and the Son’s profFdr aij Himself 
for atonement has* little of ^he gittractiAfe grace 
essential to Christianity. But, when the tale returns 
to Sata^ perched on ^n^)iitskirts di the Vorld,’the 
inspiration returns als<jr Di^gigised as a.spraph of 
heavert, the invader passes Uriel, the angel ftf the 
Sun, and is diteci^^ to Adam’s abode. And «o flie 
tempter reaches his goal, and the fourWi*Jbook ^opftng 
with 8< gre&t cry *• . * 

O, for that war^in^ voice, whtch he,*who saw 
The Apocalypse, heard cry i« Heavei* aloud. 

Yet for a moment Satan feel.% almost remorse, 
and reviews in solili^quy hiq fall, his punishmen^k 
and his hope of grace : 

Me miserable ! which way Aall I fly 
Infinite wij^th and infinite despair ? 
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O, tbfep, at last ftlent ; «is there no plE(pe 
Left for repentance, gone for pardcm left^ 

None Ifift submission. 

And »nce that^Way forTMilton’s S^tan* is impossible 
—as for MilCqn Jiimself towaf'ds the new rulers— 
the speech closes with*the famous lines; " o 

Evil, be thou my Good : by thee at least 
*Dividea empire with Heaven’s King I hold, . 

^ thee,«and more than half perhaps will reign. 

Then* follows the glorious description of Eden, of 
its*riv€rs and of the wall of Paradise .which Satan 
overleaps, ^tb &e& within ‘among the gambolling 
beastS^f tlie field 

O '' i 

»Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 

,a mir so beautiful that the watching enemy is 
“touched with pity, and flosses his purpose “ with 
necessity, the Tyrant’s plea ” ; 

Yet no purposed foe ' 

To you, whom I could pity thus forlotn.^. 

Thdugh I unpitied : league wi,th you I seek, » , 

And mutuat amity, so straight, so close, 

Thjit I with you must dwell, or you with me, 
Heaceforth.'^ My dwelling haply may not please, 

Liih© this fair PfirjSdise, ’ah sense ? yet such 
oAcc^pt your Maker’s work ; he gave it me. 

Which I as freely give. Hell s^.all unfold, 

'To entertain you two, her widest gates, 

pAnd s^'nd forth all her kings ; there will be room. 

Not like these narrow limits, to, receive ” 

Your nunproup offspring ; if no better place, 

Thfftik him who puts me lotii this revenge 
On yx)U, who wrong me not, for him who wronged. 

Listening, he hears Eve telLthe^story of her birth; 
<i*hen,.from Adam’s lips, he h^rs the privileges of 
ParadSue and its one prohibition; he hears also 
of Eve’s first meeting with her lord. Thus, 
dramatically, the narrative of creation is carried 
on; and Saten departs, having learnt now the clue 
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to follow; wlivle Milton, depictii^^ glory the 
wedded IWiness of Adam ai^f ^e, -praises also 

wedded love. • • j j 

Bnt Satan’s entry •has not been pi^pied, and the 
a'hgel guard of Paradise are sfent to discover the 

intruder, whom the yftung Ithuriel finds 
- » • 

• Scyiat likela toeid close at the ei#i’ of Eve ; 

&hd, finding,, touehes him with his spea^ whose 
, .. 1 i _ u oo-n Anflnrft. Then. 



. shape the Fierid.” * To Ithuriere quggtiop, 

“ Know^e not t^An,” said Satan filled witl'.»scorn 
“ Know ye not me ? ye jenew me once no mat(? 

For you, there sitting where ye durst not soar : 

Not to l^ow me, argues yourselves unknown, 

The lowest of your thr»ng ; or, if ye knoW, 

Why ask ye, and superfluous begin 

YoJt message^ Wke to end as much in vain ( ^ 

Yet he consents to accompany the dlie^b warders, 
to Gabriel their chio^, who, ’VYadiyg with‘his band, 
discerns his scouts j:eturaing: 

^nd with* them ooyfiB a ^^lird of regal p5rt,_ 

, But faded splendour wan. • 

Fierce words ^e bandied, and Gabriel threatens; 

T^ut Satan to no thitja^ 

« Gave heed,.but waxing more in ragenephed 

“Then when j. am Ay cj^tive telk of chairfe 
Proud limitary cherub ! bift ere tTien 
Far heavier load thyself oxpect torfeel 
From my pre^^ailing arlh, ttiough Heaven s King 
Ride on thy win^s, and thou With thy.compoeM ^ 
Used to the yo^e, draw’^ 

In progress thAugh the road of heaven 8ta*-mv cL 
^ ^hife thus he spake, the sftigelic squadrSn bright 
Turn’d fiery red, sharpening in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem hm round 
With ported spears, as thick, p when a held 
Of Ceres ripe tor harvest waving bends 
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Her ^fearded grove of ears, which \4ay^the wind 
Sways them; • t^e careful ploughman doulj<:ing stands, 
Lest^on the*threphing-floor his h^eful yheaves 
throve chaif^ On the other side, Satanf alarm’d, 
Collecting all his might, dilatfed stood. 

Like Tenrtiff ortAtlas, unremov’d : 

His stature reached the sky, and on his crest 
' Sat horror plumed ; nor wanted in his grasp 
What sSem’d l/vth spear and shield.^ 

'The ^•tudenl will notice Milton’s wopderful art tc- 
suggeSit the impression o^ terrific bulk and power— 
1 bpdying^ forth wliat seems at once deflhite and yet 
impalpable, o'Oftly the greatest can defy logic as 
the pCfet does in the phrase,, splendid ii? its very 
vague/iess, “ Nor wanted in his gras’p what seemed 
Jjoth spear and shield.” ' Again: “ On his crest sat 
hornur”—so any rhetorician 'might have phrased 
it;- but Milton writes, 'SrOn his crest sat horror 
plum’d,” arid at once the abstraction^ becomes 
defini^^^e, charged with life, though man could 
. pin the wArds ^to a precise meaning. * 

The fiftn book, recounts the, wakening of Adam 
and Eve from sleep, tlie story of the dream, which 
the tfomptar had 'poured ini^ Eve’s brain, and the 
visit to ^a^radise of P/a^hael, ^od’s messenger, sent 
to exflbund to Adam his place ,£^n creation, and 
God's (jlesign. T^ius is told, to theiri and to us, 
tl\e fet.'^ry ot^the angelic revolt and the ^battle in 
heav^n^ ending with the admonition, wj^ich closes 
Cne sixth jbook.« " c ». o 

Firm they might have stood, 

( Yet feH. Rememhor, und fear tu transgresa 

Thje lirfe is a good example of Milton’s skill with 
vd?se; '^or it can only ' b^ spoken rightly with a 
pause after the word ‘ remember,’ a stronger pause 
after ‘and,’ and a heavy emphasis on ‘fear.’ To 
put <>he case technically, the fourth foot is inverted 
or ‘trochaic—the whole stress lying on the first 
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syllable. ^Sutstttute ‘do not’ for ‘fear to/,and th^ 

differenco^^Vill be evident betw^^n tl^s common¬ 
place rhytmS and the slightly Abnormal 6 ne which 
Milton employs—^fowing the verse, 4 s it were, to 
c«nA^ey hiS own emphasis. , * ^ 

In the seventh book the story of creation is 
related by Rajihael, the book ,of Genesis .being 
expanded into glorious poetry,* the expression jaf 
dAep scientific knowledge (according to tliA lights 
of J^at tim^ kindled and* fused by imagination. 

Jn the eignth booli, Adam, fron^ ^eijjg questioner, *' 
becomes narrator, and*tells to Bapha»l v^at jxe 
reipemberS of ^is first* 9 ,wakening to consciousne.ss, 
his talk with God, and pf his first meeting and 
nuptials with Eve. It is well to quote Adam’s* 
discourse (or Milton’s^ concerning* tlie ejjperieiffie oA 
love in himself, “In all •enjoyments pise superior 
and unmoved: ” , 

0 • Here onl^ weak 

Agaiilkt the charm of beauty’s powerful ^nce. 

For though he can 

Well unders15knd in tl^e prim/end 
Of Nature»her th» ij^erio^>in the mind 
.And intv^ard faculties, which ftiost excel, 

“ yet,” he corftinu^s. 

Yet when I approach • 

Her lovelinofifi, so absolute she seems • 

And ift herself complete, so w«tll to know 
Her own, that*wAat she willl to do or sa^f 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreeteat, best: 

All higher Knowledge ii* he# presence f^ls 
Degraded ; Wisdofii in discour*a with hpr 
Loses, discount^anced, and like folly shows 
Authority and iSeason ♦n ner wait, ► 

As one intended first, not afttflr made 
Occasionally : and, to conAimraate all, 

Greatnes# of mind, and nobleness, th^r seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
• About her, as a guard angelic plac’d. 
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^ With ,tn& ninth book the trage‘dy begins: the 
story is told bf ftK:e> temptation and the f^l of Eve; 
of her blunging th& frhit to Adam, wifo (and here 
Milton departs sharply from Scripture) knows her 
to be Ipst, and*’eats* out of sheer love, in order to 
perjsh with her. The close describes the effects on 
bothfthe lu3?uriouR intoxication, ther. the awakening 
of, guilt and i^hame. The tenth ‘book relates how, 
and with what dismay, the fall of man was learh€ 
in heaven; how God transferred judgment to .the 
Son; and h<^w the Son, coming to Eden, “ both 
Ji^dge and Saviour sent,’* judged Man. 

Me^while, Satan triumphant returns along the 
causevmy, which in his absence Sin and Death had 
^ade ready, leading from Earth to Hell; and 
t'riultfphanj^, he meets his assembled host in Pande- 
mdnium, and, relates his victory. But, as he speaks 
the place is filled with hissing and the hall sud¬ 
denly ^swarm^ with fiends transformed tp serpents. 
So God d^ls punishment in hell; and on earth, 
where Sin and Deatlv her son are now entered, he 
lets discord loose, of cold'’and beat no longer tem¬ 
pered, of *5vind, thunder, a^d lightnmg, with war 
among^Wifte beasts. And Adam’s first punishment 
is tlje sight of these consequences M hi.s fall. Then 
follows® the scene, already quoted,' of anger and 
recofitei'Jemen^ between Adam and Eve, ending with 
tj^ir.ijfepentarit prayer; and in the" next boofef' we 
fearn how fehe IV^diatory Son presents that prayer 
in Iv^aven. God accepts the penitence, but dooms 
the penitents to exile l^rom, PAradise. On this 
eri^^iniT Michael conies, and we hear the lamentation 
of*Eve TJjtefpre the course of future things is set out 
in vision'before Adam. Thus the scope of the poem 
ends in reality, not with ‘ Paradise Lost,’ but passes 
in a qiageant before us the whole Biblical history of 
matikind, down to the mystical and vaguely fore- 
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shadowed of Satan: jn a word, to the poinl 

where Pf^e^ise Regained tak%5 -up • the story. 
And at the lasjt ^Adam, stricken btit ac?Jui(Acent, 
is bidden to rouse E\% from lier bqwe» where sleep 
h»B mercifftlly been shed on bei*, an^Tthe like fore¬ 
knowledge imparted in a dream, so that She meets 
him prepared. * 

“ In me is no delay ; with thee to go, 

Is to stay h5re : >^ithout thee heie to stay, 

•Is to go h^ce unwilling ; tl*ou to me, 

» Art all things under*E^aven, all phy:^ t^ou, 

Who for my wilful crinfe art banish’d nenc*. 

,This furthev consolation yet secure 
• I carry hence^ though %,11 by me is lost, 

Such favour I unworthy ai® vouchsafed. 

By me the promised Seed shall all restore.” 

So spake Our mother Eve : and A’dam hetu’d 
Well pleased, but answered not; and now, too nigh 
The archangel stood ; and, from the other’hill 
To theif fixed statitm, all in bright ariay, 

The cher^lAra descended ; on "the ground 
Gliding meteorous. as evening mist 
Risen from a river* o’er the marjsh glides. 

And gathers ground fast at,the labourei-’s heel 
Homeward returning. High in fror^C advanrfd, 
The*brandish«d swom-^ Go^iefore them blazed, 

Fierce as sP comet; which with tftrrid heat, 

And vapour as t\e Libyan air adust^ 

Began to p^rclj that temperate clime ; whereat 
In either hand the hastening angel caughd 
Our lingering parents, and to the eastern, ^ate 
L^d then* direct,'and down the cliff as fast 
To the subjected nlatn ; then dwappeiJFd. • 

They, looking back, all the eastern sid^beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their h!|pp^>j seat, 

Wav’d over by that fhiming branik; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery arrfts. • 

Some natural tears they droj^ed, but wiped (lu^ sool^; 
The world was all before them, vjhere to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide : 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow. 
Through Eifen took their solitary way. 
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In Samso^ Agoniat^s, the latest of iiis works, 
Milton e^&in qre'^'^rts to a subject cpficeived in 
youth : it^is ndted for treatment jn. tKe manuscript 
volume whe!*e w.e find the firi^ suggestion of Para¬ 
dise Jk>st, But h^e we can see what, in Milton’s 
mouth, A^as meant by draAia; for he follows no 
English model, bu^) directly tha|; o^. Greece. As in 
Euripides, so with Milton, the scheme of ta drama 
excln(fes all physical effects of action. Nothing is 
done, t^iough much is sufiered, on the sf^age; combats 
&,re of wordac o^?ly; and th^wiiole movement of tthe 
piecetj^s cdfnpressed into the limit of a few hours. 
Moreover, the poet introdins^&s a Cboru^, furni^ed 
by cSptive Jews, who intersperse the action with 
chanted songs; ^nd in these Jyrics Milton disdains 
bhe use q£ rhyme. The play has the aridity and 
the grandeur of some vast desert; yet in a sense 
it has more of the human interest than either of 
the ^ics.^ For Samson, to whom wa»'allotted a 

Breeding ordered and prescribed 

* As of a person separa<;e to God ; 

Samson, "^rho in his folj^ ha^. mated jvith a daughter 
of the‘Kiilistines;‘Samson)’ above all, “eyeless at 
Gaga,* blind, helpless, an embleml'in himself of the 
^ungo(Ky’s triumph—this Samson is close of kin to 
bis pjet. IS the drama of* defeated Puritanism, 
^rawja from* the only legendary‘ cycle ,f>f tradition 
which the Pfiritanu acknovl^ged. When the 
• Cherus recall *n theiiv chant Samson’s past great¬ 
ness ; 

• • 

safest he who stoo,^ aloof, j 
Whfendnsupportably his ^oot aiwanced, 

In siorn of toeir ttroud arms and warlike tools, 

Spurn'd them to aeatlf by troops. The bold Ascalonite 
*Pled from his lion ramp ; old warriors burned 
Their plated backs under his heel; 

^Or, grovelling, soiled their crested helmets in the dust, 
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it is not oi^ly of Samson, bu^ of the Ironsides that* 
the poet th^K^ks. Nor is it only Sfemwon* who finds 
himself • * * 

.Blind g,mong enemies, O worse than chains, 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age! 

It is from Miltoi^’s very heart that the cry* conigs*: 

O dg.rk, dark, da*rk, amid the blaze of npou, 
Irrecoverajilv d§,rk, total eclipse 
Without gill hope of day ! 

' O first cn^ated beam, and fhou great Word, 

“ Let there be light, apd light waa»o#eriall ” ; 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decr^ ? 

The S»n fib me is das]j^ 

And silent sfs the Moon, 

When she deserts the nigtit. 

Hid in he^ vacant ijiterlunar cave. 

Since light so necessary is to life, 

And almost life itself, if ft be true 
That light is in the soul, 

She aft in ei’^ery^piit; why was this sight 
To sucl» a tender ball as the*eye confined, 

Sd obvious and sp easy to be quenched ? 

And not, as feeling,*through ^1 pants diHu-se'd, , 

That shamight look at wSl through every pore? 

Tljjen had I not been ^us esiled fr8m lighw 
As in the ]a\id of dS,iJniesSf _fet in light. 

To live a life half dead, a living death. 

And buri^ ; b\t O, yet more miserable ! 

Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave 
Buried, yet not exempt, 

3y prfvilege qf,deafh and burial, 

From -vrtirst of other evils, pain% and wrongs : 

But made hereby dbnoxious nibre * 

To all the miseries of life, 

Life in captivity* 

Among inhuman fods. 

For though Milton^ liveci ifot among enemgies, lie 
lived friendless. His self-centr^ nature Repelled 
and did not attract. In his own house, his wife 
tended him carefully, but his- daughteiil desired his 
death, and cheated him. Their conduct was in- 
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excusable, y^t tl^ev hacj an excuse. .Milton treated 
them as ^rfs*; u^ujgbt them to read*'‘‘to him in 
forei^ languSges, bul would i?ot tJeach them.to . 
understand ^bajb they read, ’‘saying with a gibe 
that ckie tongue \\^as Enough for a woman.” Like 
the rest *of men, he forged® his own punishment; 
but '^his vicfes wefg not those which receive repro¬ 
bation^ Hard, narrow, cruel, malignant and scur¬ 
rilous in controversy, without tolerance for any way 
of«thovight or lijte but his own, he stahds for what 
IS least lova^leftin greatnes,®. " • 

o O&Tfchis ‘^greatness there is no question. His 
imagbiation created worlds, 'shaped cosmic systbms 
in glbom and radiance; figured in glory the multi- 
"jtude^ of angels, the hosts o^ hell, their dwelling¬ 
-places, thftir deeds, their^^discourse, lifting at every 
point his theme, as one might say, above human 
range. And the power to conceive way matched 
with a technical skill unequalled peVhaps by any 

f )oet in, any tongue. He can make words sound 
ike silver trumpets When a voice rises : 

' Po^^ni’s and 'dominions, deities of heaven ; 

he ca^i paint at once the aspect and the very spirit of 
th«ig8; ‘ ‘ 

^ Seest thou yon dreary plain forlorn and wild, 

''■The seJi^ of desolation, void of light, 

.'Save what the glimmering of thtesh livid flamed' 

Cast^ pale .nd areadful ? 

he ean, like every master in this kind, suggest 
sound with words -• 

I 

• ^ The ^^ulphuro’s hail. 

Shoe after us in storm o’erblown, hath laid 
The fieiy surge’chat from the precipice 
Of heaven received us falling ; and the thunder, 
Wingeduwith red lightning and impetuous rage, 

Perhaps hath spent nis shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep. 
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One can Jie^ the tossing reveiberation iji the last 
line; and i^ote Jiow Milton {j|aces the wdrd.“thun-‘ 
der,” so ttfLy; the voice must, lin^fing on it, draw 
out its natuial qjiality of Suggestion. But •it is 
often by' less obvious means tliat hj* effects are 
obtained. Take such a line as * ^ 

Over heaven’jg high towers to force resistless way, 

liare th§ verse struggles with the syllablqip: the 
words cannot^"be sdid “ tripj^ingly on the tongue." 
Or %tgain, in* Book VI., the overthrow of iisatani’s 
army “ into the wastef if)i depp ” is fclws^escribed : 

. * 

. ^leadlongijiheinselves they throw 

Down from the verge of heaven ; eternal wrath* 

Burnt after them to the ftottojiile.ss pit. 

The last line can only b»i spokeu if a tfemendous* 
stress is laid on the word ‘ burnt,’ giving it the 
time of t^o or thi^fe syllables; the whole force of 
,the sentence concentrates upon it as* the thufider- ^ 
cloud" on the thin* flame of the liglitflkig. It 
must always be rememljcred tlTat in Milton’s 
hands the blank veAe is ngt a tfting regular 
and obvious, s^ansioif (iSy c*>tni^ion iambics., 8uch 
a line as 


Shoots in ] N^sib | le vir \ tue even | to the dec^) 
may be scanned as marked here; or tl^lH : 

Shoots in [ visible*! virtue j even j to the deep ; 

$ f 

but it must in any'cane con^aih two feet consisting 
of three syllables spoken in ^le time noAnal^ 
allowed for two. * .» * . 

Of what can be felt rather'tiian described—the 
harmony of certain vowel combinations, the ma^c 
of pregnant aAd sonorous words—one may give'tor 
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pConclusioisi^a few examples: first this of the archi¬ 
tect of 8atap’s palace : „ 

( ( ^ • t -1 

^ r.... Tn Ausoman land^ 

'Men called him Mulciber ; and >.ow he fell^ 

From heaven, they fabled, tfirown by angry Jove 
<3heer ovei the cryetal battlements : from morn 
To roon he fell, from noou#.to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day ; and with the setting sun 
Dropt'from tho zenith like a failing star, 
pn Lemsios the Aegean isle. 

N6te how the lapse of those hours is suggested— 

• “sf suBamer’s (Jay, ’ with its, slow pi ogress ; note 
also the ej^qhii^ft^ vowelr mttsic of the last lines and 
the ^^ect of the beautiful* word “zerith.” .Say 
in&t^d 

I Fell from high heaven like a falling star, 

'^’apd you -have a good fine; but cofnpare it with 
Milton’s! It is notable too that for the height of 
this mastery one can turn to -Paradise Ptegained ; 
and the l^st passage (Quoted shall b6‘ 4*0'example of, 
pure vi«lti6sity, taken from his description "(Jf the 
temptation by fbod. ^ 

AnAiat a sta'cely sidebqaii'd, by the wine 
Tha^t fragrant smelP diffus'd, in order sl^ood 
Tah stripling youths rich clad, of fairer hue 
Than Ganym3d or Hylas ; distant mo^e 
Under the trees now tripp’d, now dolemn stood, 
^Nymplj!^ <5f Diana’s train, anji Naiades, 

• With fruits and flowers from Amalthea’s horn, 

“And ladies of the Hesperides, that seem'd 
Fairor than feign’d of old, or fabled since 
Of faery damsels, mat in forest wide 
By krtights of Logres, or of Lyones, 

iLancel^ot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore. 

• - 

lAsted<to the music of the nani'es, feel the magic of 
their dim and beautiful associations, and you will 
recognise in these things the hand of perhaps the 
gre&test of aR craftsmen in verse. 



. CHAPTER VH 

PURITANISM AUp THE RE4CiriON. 

It it? chara^engi/ic of Mlton’s orbed isolatiomthat 
he neither belonged to »or founded a school. 
Among his intimates,was only ope man of ypte 
in letters, Andrew Marvel, who in the las^»years of 
the Protectorate was adjoined to Milton us assistant 
secretary. «Yet, thpugh Marvel belonged to the 
Puritans in.jpMh}ics and religion he shorn nothing 
df th» Puritan in hjs literature, save in 7/1^ choice 
of subjects! Of the three noble* lyrifcs by which he 
survives, one’is the Soratian Oc/e»on Crmwell, a 
second the song ®f the Fathers, “ Wh^re the 

remote Bermdothes ride In the'ocean’s bb^oa un¬ 
espied.” A third, ^he Garden, betft'ays more futty 
his true affinity ih literature. Marvel «iight Vi^te 
stanzas to ^e author of Paradise Losl*('' en r 
behold the pcjet bhn’d yet bold ”), but his own mdrfter* 
was the royalist A^bihham CoVley. Co^^ley h«d ^ 
succeeded Donne as, chief o{ Vhat hds b^en caM 
the “ metaphysical school poet* who revelled in 
strange conceits drawn from unlikely 'sources ^ 
knowledge. There ia'a traee*of this manne^m in 
these famous lines from The QaiMen ; 

Meanwh^e the mind from pleasure leje 

Withdraws into its happiness ; 
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The mind, tlfcn* ocean where each ktnd 
.Does straight its own resemblance find'; 

Yet-it crefit'^s transcending these,' 

, Far oth^r worlds find other seas, 

Annihilating all that’s made > . 

^ To a greeri thought in a green shade. 

But as filler example of thii^ school at its very best 

given this citation from Marvel’s lines 
To h%8 Coy Mtatress : 

^id we but world enough, and time, 

This coyness, lady, were no crime. 

We would sit dowh, and think whicjj way 
^ wclk^.and pass our ,Ion& love’s day. 

Thftu by the IndiaA Ganges’ side 
Should’st rubies find : I by the tid£.» *. 

Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the flood, 
m should, if you please, i-efuse 

lUJ the convervsion of the Jews ; 

vegetable love s^iould grow 
Vaster than empires and more slow ; 

Am hundred y ears should <;o praise ^ 

Thine eyes, and bn thy forehead gaze » 

1 »vo hundred to adore each breast. 

But thirty thoi’sand to the rest; 

An age at least to every part, 

Ajid the lust age.phould show your heart, 
r or lady, you deueirve U i^ state, 
r<cr would I love at lower rate. 

But at my^back I always heaf* 

Time’s winged chai iot hurrying-near, 
before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. ' 

Thy beauty shall no more be /ound, ’ 

Her, in thy mavble vault, shaH sound 
My echmng song.! then worms .shall try 
rh«t long preseiTveu virginitj, 

And your quaint honour curn to dust, • 

And into ashes all my lust > 

grave’s a fine and privBte place, • 

But none, I think, do there emorace. 


i^ypical of the great 
body of the Puritans. He stands, as Milton does. 
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for* the cultui^d, section among* them hut their 
preoccupations .were religious rathgr tl«an ^litical, 
and Marvel*.whose beat kno^^*'^oi*ks fn^his^own 
day were satires 0ao^ hard to read)'t did not write 
of rejigion.^ Milton wrote of religi^*but f^m a 
st^dpoint of his own, and 1?he*poet of Paradise 
Regatned attended no ^lace of worship, ^he tAie 
expression of Pdrit^n England it? to bb foujf& in 
tl^e writings of ;John Bunyan, tinker •and l^aptiSt 
preacher, who'kneJv no books but the Bible* and 
Fox’*8 Book o;^ Martyrs. * 

Jnhn Bunyan was bc/sn q-t Elstcm* rAar Bedford 
in 1628, was^ bred in the Church ot* En^^nd, 
and*carried* a rausket Iti the Civil War, probably 
on the Royalist side. It* was an age of very'* 
Hteral belief ip heaven and in Iiell, and Bui^an * 
possessed a vivid imagiijation, which ** wrought * 
upon him with torments. During his boyhood, 
and for ;^ears after, he went through agonies 
of religious* dcAibt; not dobbting tbe^ triitfi of 
revealed religion, hut doubting whetlif^* Jie pos¬ 
sessed the faith to win salv^ttidh. dlis life appears 
to have been exemplary, Ijpt hit? minj^ forged 
temptations fo^ itself,,#fe,Ad. for a while ^Bunyan 
believed that* he had renounced Christ *and» com¬ 
mitted the unpard^able sin. At fast he recovered 
assurance of gr&ce and peace of mirid, 
the Baptists, he soqn showed a great gift of s^ech, 
and tbe Restoration found him •a pjeacher fafnous 
through the Midlands. Legislation^ against ncm- 
conformity followed, and l^uhyan was prosecuted. 
He was treated with all possible leniency; but^nce 
he would give no pledge to refrain from*unli(Dens«il 
preaching, and when*disclJUrgQ(i was agajn,*taken, 
he remained in jail for t*yrelVe years, till the 
Declaration of Indulgence in 1672. ^In jail (^ut 
in no rigorous* confinement) he wrote his spiritual 
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cautobiogPaphy Gr'hce Abounding, ini the Chief' of 
Sinner^; there ,he wrete also his allegorical story 
The Lif^ andf of Mr. Badman, and his 

more ambitious allegory Th^ Holy War, which 
relates the “ Siege of the City of Man Soul.” 
And there, above all, he wrote The Pilgriih's 
Progress. 

“ The PUgrirriSi Progress,” seys Mr. Frcude, “ is 
the history of the struggle of human nature^,to 
overcome temptation and shakes off the bondage of 
sill, under the convictions which prevailed among 
serious merihne England, in^^&he seventeenth century. 
Thh^allegory is the life of its author cast in an 
imaginative form. Every step in Christian’s journey 
had been first trodden 'by Bunyan himself.” The 
( story of its composition is »told in,-the prefatory 
verses: ' 

r 

u 

When at the first I took my Peft in hand 
Thus for to write ; I did not imderstand 
That' I «St all should make a little Book 
Ip Sudh a mode ; Nay, I had undertook 
To make arothes, which were almost done, 

Before I w^as aware I this begun. 

iiHtid thus it was<«: I writing of the Way 
Apd Race of Sain6s,> in* tsas our Gospel-day, 

' Fd^ir suddenly into an Allegory 
About theiivjourney, and the x. ay to Glory, 

In more than twenty things whidh I set down : 

This (Ihrie, I twenty more had in my Crown, 

And tlsey again began to multiply, ' ,, 

Like sparks that from the coals of fire do fly. 

Nay then, thougilt I, if that you breed so fast, 

I’ll put ybu by yourselves, lest you at last 
Should prove and eat out 

The ^ook thaiS I already am about. 

Well, so I did ; but yet I di 1 not think 
To^-shew to all the Wt rid m|)f Pen and Ink 
fti such a moduI only thought to make 
I knew not what; nor did I undertake 
Therebji to please my Neighbor ; no not I, 

I did it mine own self to gratifie. 
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ft was, ia sHbri, a genuifle work of art, eonceived > 
and execuJ/O,^ with the true* artistic phaasu^e; and 
in this spontaneity and absenefiwpf inten^iqp lies its 
peouliar charm. Th^ man Christian, who, at the 
bidding of § preacher called Evange^is^, sets c^t on 
a Journey, leaving home and friends, and weighted 
with a heavy burden, lias adventures on the ro*ad 
which Bunyan describes with the»<lrtist’^ glee. • His 
fight, lasting a day long, in the Valley of'Humijiatioh 
with the fiend*Apodyon has far more reality than 
all the combats of knights* in Sp«nser. Bunyan 
nar^^ates it as if he had fecen it. And it is not only 
this^ extrac^rdinary quality of life and fresitffesfe 
that makes the *parable’*a story which all agt» can 
read with delight, but also there is a recurring' 
subtlety of insight which illurninatos strange corj^rs 
of the human heart. Takq, for instance,*this from 
the passage telling how Christian pass'ed by hell’s 
mouth in Aie Valley bf the Shadow of Death, much 
beset with itendfe : * 

• * . . . 

One thing I would not* let slip ; I toc>k notice that /\ow 
poor Christian was so confounded, that he.did not know his 
own voic§ ; and thus I perc^ved ii ; J ust* when hi was come 
over against th§ nfouth of*tire bu)«finjj pit, one of wicked 
ones got behind him, and stept up softly tdhim, and 
whisperingly svii^gest^ many grievous biasphemies to hjm, 
which he verily thewght had proceeded from his owjrf mind. 

• This put Christian more to it than anythih^.that ^ /het 
with before, %ven tg ^hink that he should now blaspheme 
him that he 15ved so much before ; •yet, ^f he could* fiave 
helped it he would not ha'Ve done it ;*but he had hot the <iis- 
cretion to stop his ears, nor to know frcAn whence ikose 
blasphemies came. * * “ * 

It is another part ^f Bunyan’s artistry—fqr had 
Bunyan not been arr artiift asi well as a %s^nt his 
Pil^im’a Progress would have*joined the legions 
of pious and defunct volumes—that J;iis embodied 
qualities are more real and human than the person- 
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ages of *'rao 8 t plays aii& novels. • ifere* is Mr. By- 
ends, wh9Sd ^pr^cipfes in his own^' yiew were 
“ haymlass aijd pse^table,” and who came from 
the town ^f Fair Speech, jwh^re he was highly 
coni^ected. -Put,Christian and Faithfvl shook }iim 
off, and 9ther company coming up, Mr. By-ends was 
ready to explain to the newcomeps who were these 
upon the Road ^^t;fore them : .' 

By-6nds. They are a couple of far^-coun^rynien, that fijter 
tlievf mode are going on Pilgi iniage. , 

*'M(msy-love. Ahis ! Why*^ did they not stay, that we'tnight 
have had thi^ir #<goyd company-,"? tor they, and we, andf- you, 
♦SiKrJ^ hope?'are all going oh a Pilgrimage. 

By -ends. We are so indeed ; J|wt the me*!! before us<j,re so 
r*gi<o **^nd love so much their own notions, and do also so 
lightly esteem the opinions'Of others, that let a man be never 
so^odly, yet if he. jumps not with them /n all things, they 
thrust hiv* quite out of theii’ company. 

Save-all. That’s bad ; b*Jit we read of some that are 
righteous ofcermuch ; and such men’s rigidness^ prevails with 
theiji to judge and condemn all but themsejives. But I pray, 
what, ixn^ Aou^many, were the things whereirl you differed^ 
Why, tney, after their headstrong manner, con¬ 
clude that it is du^y to rush on tlnfir Journey all weathers, and 
t am for waiting for Wind" and Tide. 'I'hey are for hazard¬ 
ing all fhfc God at'a clapyAand | aiu for taking all (advantages 
to secure my Life aqd S"l(,tate.u They are for holding their 
notions, Enough all other men are again.st them ; but I am 
ioi" Religion in wKat, and so far as, ttie times and my safety 
will bear it. 


‘ Rightly .famous is the beauty of 'the ]^assage 
■ which describes liow Christian, with *his new com¬ 
panion Hopeful (wlio replacGs the martyred Faith- 
mi), having* crossed ^the Riyer, approaches the 
City of his desire,*'and is < greeted by the King’s 
‘Truigapete'rs: ^ /. 

Thu4 therefore they waficed on together ; and as they 
walked, ever and antin these Trumpeters, even with joyful 
sound, would, by mixing their music with looks and gestures, 
stAll signify t® Christian and his Brother,fhow welcome they 
were into their company, and with what gladness they came 
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to Aeet them ; Elnd,now were'these two men ’twere in 
Heaven before they came at it, bei'iig swallowed up with the 
sight of Ange's, and with hearing of tl efr ■meh>dioue notes. 
Here also they had the City itself rrpt’iew, {M\d they thought 
they heard all the Beils therein ring to welcome them thereto. 
But alcove all^^the warm and joyful thoughts that they had 
abdlit their own dwelling there, with' sucli company, and 
that for ever and evei'. (m by what tongue or peii can th.eir 
glorious joy be expressed ! And thu,s l^ey cam© up the 
Gate. 

*\ » 

Unhappily,the last sigjht in tha Pilgrim ’h Progress 
shows us Ignorance being damned the very gate 
of heaven while the do-or closes beAind the com¬ 
placent saipts. Yet or^e maj^ fairly reject asTTiieh 
accretions those of Btihyan’s beliefs which d(t nOt 
harmonise with the beauty of his nature. Tlie second 
part of the allegory, A'lealing with the journey of 
Christian’s wife and child*’eii to join him, is, like 
most sequels, mucli inferior to the first work. 

, These theh are the Puritans of English litcratUT'e 
in the age of Puritanism : and it is notcwoi'thy that 
they all wrote after Puritanism' had lost its asOen- 
dency. That ascendency^ had geiierab'd a very 
dift'erent work-^the HutPhrus of Samuel Butler, a 
man of taste and beaming, who in youth won the 
praise of Selden,., the famous scholar. Butler was 
still young when the civil war began, and, was 
employed ds secretary by one Sir Samuel i«qke., 
How the secretary chafed in this position may be 
easily inferred from the long burlesque poem, whitjh 
was published after the K.es'^oi-ation had made such 
a venture possible; for ho lots Us kno\y that the 
hero Sir Hudibras >i-o.somblfts closely “a worthy 
Mameluke,” whoso name i.‘?' left- in blank, But there 
are not many names that rhyiiio hi ‘ Mameluke.’ 
Sir Hudibras .^and his squire Ralphq have tlxeir 
prototypes in Don Quixote and Sancho Panza.; 
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f Butler a deliberate"^ imitator.« But Cervantes 
shows us fcal^es dx a man whom he. loves atid 
honours ^ Butier’s (W*«i.aim is to heap contempt and 
ridicule on i^e defeated partyo whose .heel had once 
been<i^9n the neek of eyery cavalier. The scheme of 
thg poent is of the simplest. „ Sir Hudibras sets out 
‘a-cplonellipg’ on his galled jade; interrupts a 
bear-baiting, put's^the crowd to rout, and with the 
help of his sturdier squire Ralpho (^ho stands far 
the ^Independents, as Wie knight for the Presby- 
tefianS), capturfes a lame fiddler and pounds him in 
the stocks,, l)he tide of'War turns, and Hudibras 
him^lf, captured by the ^Amazonian. Trull®, is 
pdttj^oated and set in the"^fiddler’^ place. Thence 
he is only rescued by the wealthy widow to whom 
he "pays an ignominious court, and trhe rest of the 
four parts are occupied *.with his amorous devices; 
for instance, a whole canto describes his Recourse to 
Sidrpphel, the Rosicrqcian conjvfror., 

There probably no book in the 'langjiage 3 « 
much ^[lumed ^^nd^ so little "read as Hudibras. 
Butler had infinite wit .and ingenuity,; he used the 
octosyllshbic cduplet .wi^^h great point ajid end¬ 
less fetjlity of rhym&® ana in his own day he was 
read greedily. The disputation^ between Hudibras 
anS Ralpho, caricaturing the worgt 'Iraits of both 
pswti^s ampng the Puritans, have now, however, lost 
Jbhej^ immediate interest; what, surwves .is an 
assortment of otray,witticisnrtf?, such as the familiar 

ta|rj 

Ay me ! what .perils do environ 
The man thai middles witih cold iron. 

^ « 

^me things, however, are too^good ever to be for- 
^ttefi, notably this passage from the description of 
Sir Hudibras: # * 

He could raise scruples dark and nice, 

And after solve ’em in a trice ; « 

As if Divinity had catched 
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The i?ch»on purpose*to be scratched f 
Or, like a mountebank^ did w^und# 

A.nd stab hei-self with doij|^(h p^qfou^w^ 

Only to sl^w with how**small patn 
The sores of f^ith are cured again, » 

Although by woeful prtjpf \ve tiRcl 
They always leave a scar behind. 


The best and cnoat characteristic passage isf the 
whole poem is ceHainly the savaga account ©f 
P^hsbyterianism; • 


• ^ 

For his religion, it was fit • 

To match his feal^ing and hi» vjit.* 
’Twas Presbyterian, true blue, 

Fer ffe was of tkjjit stubborn crew 
Of ei*ra1it saints whom all men grant 
To be the true ChurA Militant. 

Such^s do buyd their faith upon 
The ^ly text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery ; 

And^rove tlreir doctrige oi-thodox 
Wfth a*postolic blows and knocks f 
Call fire and, sword and desolation 
A godly, thorough Reformation, 

Which always must be going op. 

And still be cfoi^,^ne\*er don^, 

As i^ iteligion *v^e in(t4ncj,ed 

For nothi]^ else but to be mended : ‘ 

A se<jt whSe chief devotion Ites 
In odd, perverse antipathies. 

In falling out ^vith that or this 
Alid finding somewhat still amiss ;• 

Mdl’e peevish, cross, and sjriene^c 
Than dog distPact or moifkey sick : 

That with moie care k*!tep holydAy ^ 
The wrong,* thap othfrs Hie right way ; 
Compound for sins they ar^inclined to 
By damning Ihose thej^ have no mind to. 
Still so perveise an<> o|:mjsite 
As if they worshipped Codifor spite. 


One could aasily multiply examples of Butlbr’s 
wit. But it is sufficient here to note that he 
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*belonga to the older school of English poets. His 
model is the Saly.re M^nippSe, written'-long before 
Malherbe had'inaugurated by example, and Boileau 
fixed by his criticisms, the hew canons of poetic 
style.! Butler *ih <his,own way is as redundant,as 
the Elizabethan dramati.sts,^ as affluent as Milton. 
Hisoobject . is to„accumulate rather than to refine, 
and there is, hardly a passage iii his writings which 
could hot be strengthened % excisions, though i/he 
individual couplets are terse enough. He had 
'neither forerunijer nor successor; for though his 
metre wa.s-.'frecly employed by Prior and Swift, these 
men were fully under the,new ipfi'ueuces, which 
„,,begs(n to show themselves in the work of Butler’s 
contemporaries. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


DE^YDEN AIJD THE PEO’SE WEITERS OP-TOE 
REsitDRATION. 


Thk leading ^act in**European Idstorjr dui-ing*thei 
seventeenth century is th« growing ajiJ'univei’SJil 
preponderance of prance. Wiili the Kestoration 
there came^ho.the* throne a, king, lialf-Fren^i by 
-^ooi^ »more than half-Frencli by ti’i^iing. The 
character of his count is suf%*ienj^ly mdiiated by 
the fact that one of (^ur principal dgcuinents for the 
study of it is, the yiwni)ir*of a*Frencrfnian, the 
Count de Graininont, wi’ittiAi in French hy^nother 
witty courtier, t%e Irishman, A/itony Hamilton. 
Probabty at no mother time could a British writer, 
writing op a Briti.^i subject, have*, becojne,^^' 
Hamilton a^tuahy became, almost a (Classic tlvi 
French tongue. The natuval riactioji against 
Puritanic repression of theakes and*similar aiwlse-' 
ments was headeef by a Jroup of men* who took 
Molike for their model, and produced wiflfln^a 
few years a body oi|pro8(i (Jomedies so unlil?e aiTy- 
thing that went before or ti^me after them in 
English literature that we fnay be dispensed from 
treating themi in this book. A knowJedge of their 
work is the leas indispensable to an understanding 
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4 )f the literature ftecaus6 they had Ao root in the 
soil. Wycherley, and Congreve import^d^ on to the 
Engligh ftage ^an atiitiude of mind towariis certain 
aspects of morality which is i^atural t,o the French 
race, <;^innatufal4>o the English. But wi^ihin a gene¬ 
ration, or, less, a new'reaction had set in, and t*he 
sent^paental comedy, in which every virtue assumed 
a preposterous dedicaey, begap. and continued to 
dominate the stage. And it is notable that^Dryden, 
witilt as typical an English mind'as ever gave itself 
tP literature, although Ke had Jbeen a very head' and 
front of ^hb offences agasnst decency, expressed 
WifiT • sincerity a remorse wliich no ^prenchpaan 
wOul^ ever have felt. So' different, with no veal 
[*~divergence of standard* in conduct for the two 
^fcoumtries, are the canons of what it.is permissible 
to say and. to hear. , 

While the French influence upon the matter of 
English literature was transitory and superficial— 
reaching ^^^o' further than did the Influence of 
Charles’'.! ci^art—its effect upor. English style was 
deep and lasting. Literary tendencies are seldom 
confined \ to onfe country; ai'id the same impulse 
which le,d Malherb,e te seltjt, polish, and prune, to 
seek the effect of the simple woyd put in its right 
plabe,,rhythm heightening logic, 'wab at work also 
' \o.jEn^land.' The Malherbe of English literature is 
certainly Edmund Waller, of whom Dtyden wrote 
« in 1()64 ; ^ , 

' T!.3 excellence .and dignity of rhyme was never fully 

known till Mr. Waller biugiit it ; he first made writing easily 
an al't*. first sjiowed u» to conclude the sense, most commonly, 
ill dist.vphs, which in the verse of tLiose before him runs on 
for so niiiny lines together that the reader is out of breath to 
overtake it. 

Scholars hgive shown that Waller was not the first 
or the only man in his day to learn how to manage 
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the couplet in the fashion which Boiiehu would* 
have appuoyed; But we ma^ relv «upoA J)ryden for 
the fact that he popularised-Hue ^iscoiierji, and 
introduced the caVioa which was fixe;! by Dry den 
hynself and ratified by Pope.\ 

Waller was born in,1605, to a good estate, and 
sat in Parliameiit from his seventeenth year. , His 
eloquen’qe distingufelied him moife than his conHuqt; 
a**born trimmer, ly^ose duplicity on *one occlusion 
nearly cost him his neck,^he celebrated in Verse 
fir^ CromwSll and tthen Charles *11. ^ Bu^ unflor 
the Restoration he rose* to a social'posi^-ion as a n 
arbiter elega‘Vttiarum ,not unlike that of Samuel 
Rogers in the “early nineteenth century, add 
tained it till his death in 1687. Many ot his verses 
are addressee^ to Lady Dorothy Sidney, to whom*, 
under the name of SacchaMssa he paid .unsuccessful 
court. Hi^ mastery of style was unhappily matched 
by no imjy^wugitivfe inspinitjon, and he survives 
efily by tw'o graceful lyrics, which wi/l b^found in 
the Golden Treasury r-tha lin^s, Qn a^ifdle, and 
the song. Go, Lovely Rose. • Both have a Horatian 
felicity* of phr^-sing ; ,l^th, like sifiiilar hive lyrics 
in Horace, say nothin^but* what has b^qp* said a 
thousand times i]\ verse, but seldom so happily. 

A higher note is struck in the lines W’hich close^ 

^ It has beert noted ajso {by Mr. (iosse) that his’was of the 
first to introdnee irfto modern verse a triple measure, his 
lines, Chloris and Hylas, wliieh he de8<|rfbes ite “ ma^e to a Sara¬ 
band.” The dactylic stanza is wort{^ remeiribgring : * 

Hylas, oh Hylas ! why^sit |re mute, » 

Now that each»bird .sahitetl^ the spring ? 

Wind up the ejacken^<l strings of thy lute, 

Never canst thou wanli matter to sing. 

I| J » 

Almost the only precedent is Ben Jon^Poij’s song : 

See the chariot at hand l#ere of love, 

Wherein my lady rideth ; 

Each Hiat draws is a swan or a dove,* 

And well the car love guidetb. 
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Waller’s Iktest pubficatiofi, and whteh^ w6re written 
after his eig-^ti^th ^ear^: ' ‘, 

The seCvS are\uiet <»vlieii the winds give o’er ; 

So, calm a^e we when passions jrre no mo^e ! 

Fc>- then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things^ so Certain to be lost. 

♦Clonds^f alTection from our younger eyes 
Cfepnceal t))at emptiness which age deif;;ries. 

The soul’s dark'cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made 
Stronger by weakness, wiser, men become 
As l^hey draw pear to tlseir eternal home.^ 

Leaving the old,, both worlds, at once they view, 

..^^That sta,n(i u^jon the threshold of the new. 

It ^s a passage which Pope ijiight w^ll have envlgd; 
Ja'it -now strange a contrast to the manner of 
Waller’s contemporary Milton! Note how the 
vTiieta'phors instead of being, as with Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethans generally, part of the expres¬ 
sion’s very texture, are here set,out neatly, detached 
and uDunded joff, as tl»ey would be Ii*' prose. But 
it must b«) 'understood that when Waller wroyto thfs 
(probably in . 1686),i the new manner was fully 
established. Pc'oe wrote with, justice : 

Waller was smooth : but ?)[;vd5n taught to join 
Thp veA’ying verse, rhe full resounding line, 

^The long majestiic march and energy divjne. 

'O • 

Dryuen, who was born^in 1681, and educated 
flt \Yfstminster School, came of a good family in 
Northamptonshire." He was a boy at the period 
of ‘the Civil V^ar, in which his kinsfolk took the 
^ Oliverian s^ide; he went oo the leks loyal University 
of Cambridge, and it is therefor^ not surprising that 
his first notable production in vp^rse should have been 
Heroic Stanzas on the Death of Cromwell. But by 
every bias of his nature, Dryden was a Royalist, 
and- the poem* Astreea Redux, With which he cele¬ 
brated the Restoration, rings sincere in feeling. In 
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st^le, too,* it showed an* emaAcipatioa»from the 

allegiance ^to- Cowley’s sehool. ,,whie^ makes of 
Dryden’s earliest preserved veases, ^ thf% De^ith of 
Lord Hastiniga, a locus classicus for examples of 
‘ metaphysical ’ manner. Her^ liow tb;!* im- 
rnature poet wrote ^of the smallpox ,to which 
Hastings had fallen a victim : 

Rich little pinfple had a tear iif it, 

To wail the fault its rising did conirniC, 

Which, rebel-liTce, with its own lord at strife. 

Thus ra^lde an insurrectic«i ’gainst Jiis life. > 

Or were these geins*<ent to adori^ his 
The cabinet of a richir soul within ? ^ 

No cornet need foretell his change drew on, 

• Whose corpse mighb^seeni a constellation. 

Very different is the openihg of Afitrmi ; 

Now with a genethl peace the W(ft*ld was blest, - 
While ours, a world div^^led from the rest,’ 

A dreadful quiet felt, and worser far * 

Tha.1 arras, a s_\ilien interval of war. 

Here we liAcf Dryden, at the’ age of twen^-nihe, in 
full mastery of tli© metre which he ^nr^s do nmke 
peculiarly his own. Yet jbhe ’mo^t*^’emarkabie of 
his earlier poems, the Annu^ Mirt^hilis, v^ritten six 
years ’later, erhploys,’ fjm pouplet, but js, deca¬ 
syllabic quatrair^ to celebrate tlie evehls *of the 
terrible year* which saw the Dutch ships hardly 
repulsed by the Englisli, and Londc^i purp-ecL-f)P» 
plague by” the “prodigious fire.” W«’may .q^uote 
the lines which describe tlie fire»s oiygin,— “in’mean i 
buildings first obscurely bred * wliile the’city slept:. 


In this deep qdiet, from (Whs’ll source unkhown. 
Those seeds of fi^e their fatahbirth disclose ;• » 
And first few sdittering sparks about w4re bl<jwn,%* 
Big with the flt$.mes that to our ruin ros^. » 

Then in some close-pent room it crept along, 

And, smouldering as it went, in silence fed ; 

Till the iqfant monster, with devouring strong, * 
Walked boldly upright with exalted head. 
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o But ate this tinffe Dryden was, ca^ he remained 
from 1663 16§0, primarily and chiefly a writer 

of dr^mSf He*wAte both tragedies and comedies, 
and for tragedy he employed the* French fashion of 
rhyii-p, up to tl^^ ^ear 1677, when he produced his 
first playjn blank verse, All for Love, a rehandliiig 
of "the theme treated by Shakespeare in Antony 
and ^Gleopdtra. "During this period his fame was 
steadily on 'the increase. In 1670 he was majde 
laureate and historiographer rbyal; and when he 
< sat in 'the chain reserved for him at Will’s Coffee 
House, all^A^he* could g^th^red eagerly round the 
ledfiiiig man of letters. Yet we may say fairly 
that * if Dryden had died “before *1681’ he would 
-^'®Aave been no landmark in the history of our 
flite^?ature: for it was only m this .year that he 
attemptevJ satire. , ‘ 

The extreme Protestant party in the State was 
eagerly intriguing against tPie succession of the 
Duke of York, and, led by Shaftesburj, urged the 
claim erf* '*},fonmouth, Charles’s illegitimate' son. 
Dryden preAen^ted the situation by telling the 
nation the fatfivliar s+ory of Ahmlom and Achito- 
phel, in such a way as^ makfe dt applicable to Mon- 
moutll aiid Shaftesbury. The satire failed of its 
eflfect, for Shaftesbury was acquitted on his trial, 
‘V'd a medal was struck and distributed in London 
to commeni’erate the joy of his partisans. Dryden 
returned to tlje charge with a new satire. The 
M'edal, to winch a "A^hig poet. Shad well, rejoined 
wi^d The Medal Reversed. So came into being the 
rejoinder, Mac Fltcknoe, in which the great satirist 
turned from political tp literal y satire, and heaped 
his coi\tempt on his opponent, fn whom he affected to 
see the son and successor to Flecknoe, a hack writer 
of (Irish origjn. And in the second part of Ahsalom, 
and AchUophd, written by Nahum Tate (Brady’s 
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colfaboratos), Drjrden inserted another trAmendoua# 
onslaught on -Shadwell, with wJion> ^ he ' joined 
Elkanah Settle, another versifies Sf {^e saine ^amp. 
It is by these ^writings that Dryden really sur^ves 
—by .these ^nd by the lyric, ALexii'vyiers Feasli 
Yet hardly less attention was attracted in his 
own day to a new experiment—the employmei\t of 
verse for didactic ^pntroversy. #?n 16?i5 he '^ub- 
lisihed Rdligio Laid, a vindication of the Chur<;h of 
England. But* shortly afterwards Dryden was •con¬ 
verted to the Churc^ of Home, and iustifJbd Ai.v ■ 
new^ tenets in a long allegory, Th^ ff'Und 
Par^ther, whei;p the “ imlk white hind,” who typifies 
Rome, maintairts arguftnent with the Ang'^c^^ 
Panther, “the bloody Boar,»an Independent beasv’ 
and bther animals. Tliere is no use in pretending» 
that either of these poeijis retains its* * interest. 
But Dryden has been accused of venal apostacy, 
and it has'*to be notfed tliat Jf he turned Catholic 
\y^en James’s ’accession was close &t hand, he 
persisted in his faitlj under WilliamfC^thOugh it 
cost him, as a non-juror. Vis ’lauf'eJiwship and a 
pension whicli he couM ill af^^rd td'lose—land this 
at a time when cohis^lhtent^ jvas very^ ^little in 
fashion. % • .♦ . * 

To meet hiS needs he reverted, without 4 p* 6 at 
success, to the (hrama; and then tur/ad to j^aHSaj 
lation,. in which .his best work is p/obably. the, 
version of Persius and of part *of Juver^l, while 
his best known is tlie VirgiJ. * The, latest of,^i 8 
publications was the volume, of Fablfs, which 
are modernisations of* The Kniyht's, ^he N'Suns 
Priest's, and Wife ^ Bath's^ Tates from dyaucdl-* 
along with the pseudb-ChfPuceiaan allegory pf The 
Flower and the Leaf. In the lame volume was 
published Alexander's Feast. f , 

It will be seen that fate has dealt hardly with 
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,Pryden. t His pls:«ys i>ever reached that extra¬ 
ordinary leyel ^of literary excellence which is 
needed to Sce^p (irg^matic work alive ^?or readers. 
His translatiotis have no plac^ inf the reading of an 
age'^hich cares not greatly for the classics, and 
not at all for renderings of them. His Fables 8?r^ 
superseded, not unjustly, by the original, for vfW. 
havo learnt to lej/id Chaucer aji first hand. And 
the best of all his work belongs to a kind whiqh 
nev^r can have for a succeeding age the appeal 
which,,it makes to its'’own. Drydeii,’s very eacel- 
Tence impairs ,hia chances he writes not of types, 
'b&t -of persons; not of the general, but the par¬ 
ticular ; and we have from' him magnificent '^por- 
^Jiaits of his opponents sketched with a large 
.geiji^ality even ip the conder^nation.» But no one 
^ith a sense of literature can fail to enjoy such 
writing as this character of Shaftesbury : 

Gf these tlje false Achitophel was , 

A naipe to all succeeding ages curst : 

For Clo.^designs and crooked counsels fit, 
oSagacious, Volii, arid turbulent of wit, 

Restlejis, imfii^d in principles and place, 

InpoW er unpleased, i*mp? tij^nt of disgrace ; 

A neryesoul which, wotking'out its way, 

Fretted the pi^my body to decay/*- 
And o’er-iuforined the tenement of cla^'. 

A daring, pilot in extremity, 

Pl:;ased with the danger, when the waves jwent high, 

^e sought the storms ; but, for a' calm unfit, 

Woul(J steer 1^00 ni»h the samjs to boast his wit. 

Great wits {j.re sure to madness near allied, 

®\.nd thin partitions^ do„their bounds divide ; 

Rise, why shoulcbhe, with wealth and honour blest, 

Kef use kis age the needful houf s of rest ? 

Pft^ish a body which die could not please,* 

Baijkfupt of life, ynt prodigal "bf ease ? 

Yet fame^eservtfd no enemy 'can grudge ; 

The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 
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•in IsraePiP coliris ne’er sat afti Abbfthdin , * 

With more discerning eyes or^ands more^clean,* 
Unbrib«d,tunsought, the wretched %o*redreiSi, 

Swift of d’dSspatch and easy of accdss. •* 

Oh ! had he,been bonient to serve the cro^ui 
Wjth virtues only proper to the goyn^. 

Or had the rankness of the soil*been freed 
From cockle that oppressed the noble seed, 

David for him his tuneful harp had s^i ung • 

And Heaven had w»anted one immcff-tal song. 

But wfld ambition loves to slide, not stand* 

And Fortune’*s ice f)refei-s to Virtue’s land. 

Eqfftally fine is the; sketch, of Bvickinahtfin As-*' 
Zimfi: « 

A man so,,va8ious that ^e seemed t(i be 
Not one, but a!l mankind’s epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in tbe wrong, 

Was everything by stai ts and nothing long ; 

But in the cc^irse of ode revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and bufloon ; 

Then all for women, painting rhyming, drinking 
Besides t^n thousanjd^freaks that died in thinking. 

Blest mad)va-h,>who could every hour emjjloy 
Witb»something new to wish or to enjoy ! 

Railing and praising* w^jre his usu^l th^ii^,' 

And both, to show his jud^m*nt, in e.xtremes : 

So over violent or ovet- civil , •* J 

That every maA with hi|i|,>\'?as^(itod or Devil. 

In squandering wealth was his pecTiliar art; 

Nothing went uniHfi'^arded but desert.. 

Of Dryden’s lyrics it is not eovsy tp ;tvrfte ViUi 
•' confidence, .Up to 1800 most critics \j'tjuld •iiave 
given the palm tlihong all Enf, 5 lish verse to'his 
Alexander 8 Feast (the» second otf twd odeS»writte/i 
by him in honour of St. Cecilia’s ‘Day^, whfch 
describes how the blind harper,* T^imotheus, routed 
with his music moodri after mood in the feasting^ 
Alexander. A strophq may be^ cited as typjeal: 

Soothed with the sound the l^ing^rew vain ; * 

Fought all his battles o’er again ; 

And thrice he pouted all his foes,, and thri(% he slew 
the slain. 
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Thectijaster 8aA?(''’the madness rise 

Has gio-iwing cheeks^is ardent eyes ; 

And \Chile> n'e ^aeaven and earth defied, c - 
‘Changed t,is haifd, and checked his pride. 

. He chose a raoiirnful Mase, ' 

Soft pi^y to infuse ; 

He sung Darius ^reat and good, 

'Hy too severe a fate, >- 
Fallpn, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen frcdn his high estate, 

And Weltering in his blood ; 

Deserted at his utmost need 
1 By those,his former bounty fed ; 

On tljp bare earth exposed he lies, 

Wjt-h mCo-a friend to close his eyes. 

■“With downcast looks the joyless victor sat^ 

Revolving in his alteCed soul 

The various tu^-ns of chance below ; 

And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 

^ And tears began to fiow. ^ 

4 

At present critics are apt to think such poetry 
as this too obviously rhetorical, lacking in subtlety, 
lacking i^ delicacies ot tone. But the truth is th^t 
the nor'm^ist^nprejudiced reader will admire, and 
rightly admiW, the'forQe and fire of this ode, while 
vaguely f3onsci&as ths^t its appeal to the emotions 
is conventional, [^ut* oDr^dn is thinking about a 
crowd, whereas Shelley when h^ writes his 

Music when soft voices die 
Vibrates in the memory 

thinks only o| an individual, addresses only one 
hearer, ‘iduch less 'of the brass band’s resonance, 
much more of the ^bsQ^lutely genuine emotion can 
be found, however, in another ode of Dryden’s, his 
nubl^,verses on the D^th of Mrs. Anne Killigrew, 
a youhg lady “ exc§llen[t in ihe two sister arts of 
poesy and paintihg.”„ From this may be quoted 
thp expression o^ personal- remorse alluded to 
above: 


L|iDERATURE 
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lOSE ^ilTER 
eracious Qod! 1 


O gracious Gbd ! how fat- have^e 
Profaned thy. heavenly gift (rf Poesy ! 

Made pr^titute and profligate thecjStuse, 

Debased *fo each obscene and impious use, 

Whose harmony V^aif first ordained abov^ 

Kor tongmes of angels and for hynyisuof love ! 

Oh wretched we ! why were we hurried down 
This lubric and adulterate age, ^ 

(Nay, addedcfat pollutions of our i>wn,) o 

To increase the steaming ordift-es of the stage f , 
Wfiat can we say to excuse our second lall ? 

Let this tfiy Vestal, Heaven, atone for all : 

Her Areihusian stream r^iains unboiled, 

, Unmixed with foreign filth and updefiied ; 

Her wit was more than^mafi, her inno6fence«ft chiidjm; 


Enough *has ^een sgSli to show that Drydh i^Mg ^ 
perhaps the least frequented of the immortals, ^t , 
his mark is set broad and large on our literature, 
and not more* on poetry yian on prose, ’especially 
in prose criticism. Mr. Courtliope has well pointed 
out that tlrj^den wds the first to employ English 
^th a hafpy* informality ’for the *^^oses of 
discuSsion: * , ^ ^ 

“ Before him literary proge had h^Sn used in*our 
language cliiefly irf sermojns, tl^ivels, Jiistories, 
scientific trejeitises, a’n^^ conlrcwersial papphlets; 
in short, for the^arious purposes of instruction, t 
. . . The reader^ is never allowed to forget t^a^he 
is in the presence of his master; he* lAust subnae^if 
himself to the lefvrning of the priest, the scholar, oi; 
the logician.^ The sentences nmdell^d on ,the Latin 
are protracted through labyrinths ^of clause^’to j 
‘ periods of a mile,’ in which) thpugh the rhythmical 
eflPect is often musical’and sometimes n\ajestk;;’the 
mind craves vainly^for the# relief of varie^ afid 

repose.” ^ » ,* t. 

This generalisation, like all ethers, needs to be 
taken with some reserve. It does pot applyj to 
Izaak Walton^s discourse, limpid as any trout- 
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^stream; dt does fiot apply to HanyaE, who was 
writing at^, 6 he , same • time as Diyden, but whose 
min(l and style Wbre formed by influences of much 
earlier date. The exceptiory? are notable. Save 
only. Bacon‘and perhaps Sir Thomas Browne,, there 
is not a .jingle writer'of English prose of the period 
be'f^re the Restoration who is so often read as these 
two* men—tlie Ikien draper of Elect Street and 
the Bedfordshire tinker. Scores of m 6 n richer 
in sbility tlian either of these* wrote in prose but 
oaly these two had tlfe happy instinct to write as 
they rni^hf ka'v^e talked/ But their p'rose 'was 
nfevfer, what Dryden’s immediately became, a stan¬ 
dard and a model; for thdir subjetets in a manner 
imposed simplicity, while Dryden’s distinction is 
thjut in treating of subjects, hitherto consecrated 
to the pedagogic manijer he brought his literary 
utterance into close relation with spoken speech 
and the natural flow of the‘language.* 

'lllie d^dittence between his writiiVg and tlgjit 
which before has been admirably expressed 

by* Matthov^ Arnold j^hrough a juxtaposition of 
examplei3: 

Wheii,Y® Chf.pm&n, tfie Elizabeth?!! translator of 

HomeV, expressing himself in his j^^face thus : “ Though 
tr«th in her very iiakedness sits in so deep a pit, that from 
Gades^to Aurora and Ganges few eyes cftn sound her, I hope 
■yft those few here will so discover and confirm, that, the 
.datp^ieing ou*b of her darkness in thi.s*mori\ing of our poet, 
he shall npw gir<J his*temples wit^ the sun,”—we pronounce 
that such a prose is ‘ intolerable. When we find Milton 
writing : Ancf long it wag not afteij, when I was confirmed 
in this opinion, that^ hh, who would not be frustrate of his 
hop^ to write well hereafter in lai^able things, ought him- 
sfelf t« ^be a true poem,”—jve pronounce that such a prose has 
its own grandeur, but,that*"it is Obsolete and inconvenient. 
But when we find IX’yd^n telling us : “ What Virgil wrote 
in the vigour of his a^e, in plenty and at ease, I have under¬ 
taken to trantlate in my declining yearsv; struggling with 
wants, oppressed with sickness, curbed in my genius, liable 
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to be misconstrued'in all I write,” then we excUihi that herC> 
at last we have 'the true English pros^, pr^se such as we 
would all ^a^ly use if we only knew.hbw. "^.Yet D^-yden was 
Milton’s contemporary. 

^Tbe difFej-ence, like all difftjrencerj in style, eludes 
definition ; but it may be said, that what Milj;,on 
writes in pros^ is hardly less remotp from, the 
ordinary speech of man than Jvbat he vcrs^ifiejs; 
whereas” Dry^en’s sentences are such ’sentences as 
might have (jome from a man talking with point 
and'erudition, but braced and, kni tt6d t^ogetlibr, tftid 
drifted into a rhythm, viko the walk of^marchj^tm 
soldiers. , ^ - 

All his best writings hre prefatory to some 
cation in verse, as Swift noted in a gibe: 

Read aU the pi’ehices of 13i-yden, 

For them the critics much conlicle in,, 

Thpugh merely wi'it at first for filling. 

To raise the vniume’s price a shilling. ^ 

*rhey are, however, none the worse ff^^rchat; and 
Diyden as a critic stafids high. • HK,^aised Shake¬ 
speare again and again, with a dk'C(U’mni^nt more 
meritorious then tlay> "now. He praised his 
younger rival, Congreve, with" a genoro.-?ity like 
Scott’s,which perllups clouded his severca-judgmont. 
But above all, he eulogised Milton, tJiq poc^Cof an 
unpopular cause, both >privat(!ly and jaijilicly.-' The 
epigram, “ Three 'poets in three ,distant ages warn,’ ' 
does more honour to^his heart thari his’fiead. „A 
finer critical appreciation is sfiown in'the/idmirable 
passage on Chaucer, which may be cited for a ^nal 
example of Drydon’.s!iWork: 

He must have been a man of a .iiost wonderftjl compre¬ 
hensive nature, because, as it has been Yruly observed of him, 
he has taken into the compass of hisj Canterbury Tales jthe 
various manners and humours (as we now call them) of the 

whole English nation, in his age. Not a single character has 

> ^ 
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Scaped All his pilgrims are seVferely distinguished 

from each othar ; a^d not*X)nly in their inclmations, but in 
their very nhysiq^noMips and persons. Bapti^ia Porta could 
not hdve Sescribed their names bette;^ than by the marks 
whi<S' the poet gives them. The milter and manner of their 
tale8^and of their billing, are so suited to their different 
education, humours, and callings, that each of them would 
be ftiiproper in any other mouth. Even the grave and serious 
characters are distinguished by their several sorts o^ gravity; 
thoir discoursejji are such as belong to their age, th^ir calling, 
and their breeding ; such as are becoming of them, andbf 
them*'only. Some of his persons are vicious, and some 
yiniuout'; some are unlearhed, or (as Chaucer calls i^iem) 
'lewd, and some are.ilearned. 1^/eh the ribaldry hf the^low 
rjisaicters ic different; the Reeve, the Miller, and the Cook, 
are several men and distinguished from eacSi ether as rmch 
^ thil mincing Lady Prioress, and the bitiad-speaking, gap- 
Tdbthed wife of Bath. But 'inough of this ; there is such a 
fvarjety of game springing up befoije me, that I distracted 
in my choipe, and know not what to follow. It is sufficient 
to say, according to the proC erb, that here is God’s plenty. 
We have our forefathers and great grand-dames all before 
us, as they were in Chaucer’s days their general characters 
are still reinaiiling in mankind, and even in Efrgland, though 
they are*mied by other names th^n those or mcinks, and 
friap, and caim,2s» i'.nd tady abbesses, and nuns: for mankind 
is ever the samel and noEiing lost out of nature, though 
everything is altef'ed. 

Dryden died in the year l700?'and the date may 
be'coBvehiently taken as marking an epoch, though 
men of Queen Anne’s day were his younger 
.contpmporalies and acquaintances! Save his work 
and Buyer’s there,.is no literature in verse be- 
loftging to the period' between the Restoration and 
the century’s close • which peed here concern us; 
though Otway’s ' tragedies o^ The Orphan and 
Ven^^ Preserved, fam«u{^ in their own day and long 
after, deserve mor^. than passing mention. But in 
prose we begin now to be bewildered with a wealth 
of' material. 0 The Work of the grqat divines, of 
John Tillotson, Robert South, and others of less 
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note must* be omitted. *So must JohA Jjocke^ 
Essay on sflwruan Understandy/tg^ afid Thoughts 
on Education, as having, likd the* earlter •work 
of Thomas Hobbes, bacon’s secretary*, an in^or- 
ta#icd in the history of thought'rather than of 
literature. The books »of this period that* are mpst 
generally read iJiad no influence on ,the period 
itself, fof they wefo not publishSd till^ much later. 
TTiese are t'he»Histoy'y of the Rebellion by Edward 
Hydp, Lord Glarendon, and,the Journals of E\^elyn 
an^ Pepys. * 

Edward Hyde entered Parliamem? un^er 
auspices, but gave a te^^perate support to the ^arty 
of Reform, till a breach was imminent, and 
Falkland, chose the King’s side. From supporting i 
Charles I. in ^e field* he was despatched ^to aeftftm-*^ 
pany and advise the heir-aj5pai^t in hi.*! vicissitude*?} 
on the Continent, j^nd diuung the long exile he 
was chief of Charles II.’s ministeis ayd diplomatic 
srSrvapte. The Restoration gave a reaji^y to the ' 
titular office of Ohancellor whigl^ift had held 
abroad, and ke was fifst made Baroi^ and then fiarl 
of Claaendon. • The pij^uiagjp of his daughter to 
James Duke of York, no’^ heir-apparQiU,*,raised 
him to invidfous^'lieights, and hVs downfall yas 
completed ^y the sale of Dunkirk, whiclT h« pro- ^ 
moted. In 1667 he wjis impeached ancf.drivfjp iiTEo^ 
exile, where Jbe livSd for seven years. 

No man writing from such an experience of life 
can lack interest; and Clai^jndon kas some of a* 
great writer’s gif£. .The •faults of undeveloped 
'English prose are% glaring in his work' 
sentences move heavily ,aftd cumbrously.»» J^t 
the keen appreciation of differences in character, 
the knowledge of life ani? tile world, and the 
broad outlool^ more than atcaie for defects • of 
form. 
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A chafacteristic’ passage will exhibit very fairly 
at once tbc, hi^rits ancJ defects of hiS grea.t book : 

Th(f kite’s atfection to the queen ^was of a very extra- 
ordi^aary alloy^: a compoaition oR coiiseienee and love, and 
genelosity, and gratitude, and all those noble atfoetions 
which raise the passion to the greatest height ; insomuch as 
he'saw with her eyes, and determined by her judgment; and 
did lint only pay hesr this adoration, but desired that all men 
should know that he was swayed 3)^ her ; which was not 
good, for either of them. The (pieen was^ a lady of grv^at 
beauty, excellent wit and humour, and made him a just 
reUirn i>f noblest ritfections ; so that they w^re the true idea 
6f conjugal affeiction, in the age in which they lived. When 
:h«,xvas adreitteu to the knowledge and participation of the 
most secret affairs (from which ®he hadi been carefully 
re^rifiiied by the Duke of Buckingham ./hilst he lived) she 
tofiK delight in examining fand discussing them, and from 
thepce in making judgment of them : in which her passions 
were‘ always strong. 

'■ She had felt sn much j; ain in knowiirg nothing, and 
meddling with nothing during the time of^ that great 
favourite, that now she took pleasure in nothing but know¬ 
ing aii things, and disposing all things ; imd thought it but 
just that,jsbJ should dispose of all frivours and preferments 
as he had donen atulearj^;, that nothing of that kind might be 
done without her’privity ; r ot considering that the universal 
prej udice ,lihat great mar' had undergone, was not with 
reference to his person, LriJ- hi. pviwer ; and that the same 
power 'voald be equally obnoxious to inui’rnur and complaint, 
if it resided in any other person thamdne king himself. And 
she^so .far Concurred with the king’s inclination, that she did 
mC more desbe to be possessed of this unlimited power,-than 
that ^li the wrjrld should take notice Chat she was the entire 
mistress of it ; which mi truth (what other unhappy circum¬ 
stances soe /er coupurred in the mischief) was the foundation 
‘ upor which the first and-ithe utmost prejudices to the king 
and his government were raised and prosecuted. And it was 
her majesty’s and the kingdom’s misfortune, that she had not 
an./ person about her, who had eitlfer ability oi- affection, to 
inform''and advise her of the temper of the kingdom, or 
humouri’ of the people : or who thought either worth the 
caring for. 

e 

Of the two diaries which give us a very minute 
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knowledge* of English life undfer Chavl^s II., tl«> 
first is b 3 ;it^hil Evelyn, a waiter ofjiijjt. repute in 
his own da5^, but of no quality that s^iould* preserve 
his literature, by its isitrinsie mei-it. Oye may, how- 
e^jer,* quote »from his secret mpmc'ii^ (only publfehed 
in 1819) this account of his fi-icnd, who hfvs outdpne 
him by far in lyinging to our eyes th^ scencfj and 
persona|jes of that«clay: 

26^/i May 170.5.—Tliis day died Mr. vSam. Pepys, very 
wort^fiy, industrious, and cnriovis person, none in Eiigland 
exceeding hini*in knowledge of tlje. Navy, in which lie liacl" 
passed through all the inos',? considerahlt t^iicef^clerk of the 
ActjS, and secretary of the Admiralty), all v^ch he pei^' 
fornfed with* grety intcgi Hy. When King James IT, ^^ent 
out of England, he laid down his office, and would ser'^f,,^) 
more, hut withdrawing himselr from public affairs, he lived 
^t (Jlapliam with his pai lnier Mr. Hewer, formerly hist^erk' 
in a veiy noble house and sweq^ place, where he’enjoyed tl«r 
fruit of his labours in great pi’ospei ity. He Was universally 
beloved, ho.tpitable, generous, learned in many things, .skilled 
in music, a v^r;;» g^eat* cherisher (rf leai iied men of wl’^nn he 
hud tliQ, conversation. His binary and collec^^n of other 
curiosities were of the most considerable, the^iAiode^s of ships 
especially. 

The gentlemfin thus described whs a gc^d official 
at a time when honesty in ’public service yvas very 
scarce. But our'Concern with lyni springs from 
the passionate zest for life which promoted Aim, 
as each day went Jby him, to wrihe dojgn “CL‘. '* 
account of fill that he saw, felt, and* did ; living 
the hours, as it were ,over agajri. "Sl^cre is no more 
extraordinary human document thav this recoi-d in« 
which Pepys set down,his lfop*s, his fearA, his pleas¬ 
ures (innocent and ^otherwise), ’with ap uni’eAerye 
which had no veil except, that of a difficult, viplier. 
Only in 1825 were^they pattially given, to the 
world, and since then they havl taken their place 
by the side of, Boswell’s J^o/mson. F^r Pepys, ^ike 
Boswell, seems to prattle, and only upon study does 
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^he reajieV’realise liow great an aAist ii^ at work— 
although art, is iinconscious. Thq* impulse to 
descrsbe«was feo strbng upon liim that* it must be 
gra^fied, and it justifies itself *in ^o great a mastery 
that every descA’iptiv^ writer should go to i^chgol 
fois a seaeon to Pepys. He .has a natural instinct 

for gicture^nakipg; we have the g€«ieral impression, 
the atmosphere End backgrouSid upon ^hich is 
flashed some telling detail. Take f©r instance Ms 
accohnt of the great fije, which gives us no vague 
remote yiew of. the catastrophe, ftut bringg us 
-in,^ monc& th^ very streets, with the hustle and 
hurry of folk bringing their*goods orft of doors«e 

®"^if'oor people staying in tli®ir houses as long as till the very 
,fire,touched them, g,nd then running into bo^ts, or clamber- 
ving from pjie pair of stairs, by the water^side, to anothen’. 
\nd, among c^her-things, tfc® poor pigeons, I perceive, were 
loth to leave their houses, but hovered about ^e windows 
and balconies, till they burned theh-p wing^ ana fell down. 

. . . ^t last mfct my Lord Mayor in Fai?nmg» Street, like a 
man spe^t^Klfj^ a handkercher about ^is neck. To tlSeu.King’a 
message, he crS|^ Jjke a fainting woman, Lord, what can I 
do ?*’ I am spenT: people will not obey mtj. I have been 
pulling do'Arn hou^s ; but the fire" overtakes us faster than 
we can do if*” That he ift^dSd-Vicf more soldiers : and that, 
for hinr/s^?f,*he must gS and refresh himself, Slaving been up 
all jpight. So he left me, and I hidi, and walked home ; 
seeing.pedple all almost distracted, and po manner of means 
^.jaaid t^quengSl the fire. 

A^rfcer a while of rest, during which' he and his 
guests hM “ an exfA*aordinar5^ good dinner, and as 
mei^y as at tliis time wie could be,” Mr. Pepys took 
boat, ^nd thus describes wha'o he saw : 

?liv«ifcfull of lighters and j^oats taking in goods, and good 

f oods s,^imming in the water: find only I observed that 
ardly one lighter or b^at in three that had the goods o^ a house 
in, fhut there vxis a ^^ir of virginals in it. Having seen 
as much as I Could now, I away to Whitehall by appoint¬ 
ment, and there walked to St. James’s Park : and there met 
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my*wife, and»Cr^d?and Woodj^and lift wife, ai\d#walked tm 
my boat; and there upon the watfr agai^ an(l to the fire up 
and down, increasing, and the wmd gr^. So near 

the fire as we wuld for smoke ; and all over lihe Thslhief, with 
one’s faces in the wftid,*you were almost l^jirned wiA a 
shower of fire, drops. This is very tru§ ^so as houses%ere 
burned by these drops and flakes of fire, three or four, nay, 
five or six houses, one from'another. When w’e cohld endare 
no more upon the*water, we to a littlp ale-house or{ the 
Bankside,*^over againsff The Three Crafties, and there staygd 
tiM it was dark ^ilmost, and saw the fire grow ; and,,as it 
grew darker, apneared'more and more ; and in corner^and 
upon*’steeples, ^nd between chRirches and houses,* as /ar ^ 
as ^ could see up the hill of the’city, in % most horrid*, 
malicious, bloody flame, not nke the fine flaAe o^^n ordinao^- 
fire.* . Barbary a«d her husj^and away before us. \Ve stayed 
till, it being darkish, we saif the fire as only one entirg afch 
of fire from this to the other side the bridge, and in al8&V 
up the hill for an arch above a mile lon^ : it made me weep, 
t» see it. The csurches, houses, and all on fire, and flahiin^ 
at once ; and a horrid noise thetflames niijjie, ^nd*the crack¬ 
ing of houses at their ruin. So home with a sad heart, and 
find everybody discoursiftg and lamenting the fire ; and poor 
T§m Hater cjnlb with some few bf his goods saved »ut of 
his hoijst!, which was burned upon Fish Street Dffl,, 

Such a passage as this 1?as an *M?^ous historic 
interest^ But on evbry page of Ifis wirings, no 
matter how,trivial tli^su^ec^, Mr. Pepys gives 
us what is at lai^st one proper^ object of pure 
literature—thh very taste, and colour of ^fe^ We 
recognise in him the forerunner of'J)efoe. Bsit, 
Defoe invented, 8|,i]>d saw in the vision of his mind^ 
all those details whicji Mr. PeppS b(^eld pnly’with 
the sharp eyes of the flesh. 


4 ^ 
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Whoever visitn Magdal(?n College at Oxford, passes 
^'Yrofi: the gateway and out::r court through ^ ' 
\aulted thtraiice which pleads to a cloister, where, 
above the exquisite range of arches wldch frame 
the green enclosure, stand or crouch a multitude 
of carve-I ‘ figures, some gracious anu he,avenlj, 
some fahtasi’^ally bestial; and over the whole, so 
rich and so vai'icd, the beauty of conception and of 
executioil^ broods like'^a visible presence, harmon¬ 
ising the ^devout and' the lawless, the severe and 
the grotesque. From this cloistega narrow passage 
leads (.fln’GO a, broad trim-kept sward, and beyond 
tlmt rises a'long range of buildings, almost inor¬ 
nate,' stately and restrained, yet in its classic 
beauty cf preportion a match for the Gothic 
masterpiece. Not unlike this is the transition 
from Shakespeare rnd^ Milton to the writers of 
whdM Joseph AiFdison, Magdalen’s most famous 
alumif.ijs, is perhaps the,^fittest representative. 

Shakespeare stands between the two worlds, half 
mediaeval, half a Fiodern; Milton is nearer by far 
to 'Dante th?.n to Shelley or Wordsworth. Even 
Dryden keeps in his work some hint of the pro- 
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fuSion and, ri(it Which stamped »the earlipr imag^ 
nation. But qnce the confer of^ th(| century is 
turned, litTei^ry architecture grows fteveVel^ Palla- 
di<‘in; logic and syrpmetry rule. And since .tlu*, 
best poetry afways transcends logic^and*goes friT‘iged 
in*niystery,fusing thought ai\d expression into one, 
so that the same idea dannot be rendered* in other 
words, it is only jiatural that ^ipe geiftus of »that 
ds^y should have fodnd its completest oxpression in 
prose. Pope is in’reality far less of a poet ^han 
Swift. ' ^ * . • # , 

Further, as the nevily-deVclopcd ifrt of using 
prose with ligjitness and grace pi'ovcu it^^iowCi'^Vl? 
'attraction, *we Jiave {f* double phenomenontwo 
sides of one fact. The use#5 of vei\se become 'con¬ 
fined : tlie lyric disappears, dranyitic poetry ,di«- * 
appears; the"* best poetry written is written iiv 
avowed imitation of those jmi-ts of Tlorrice concern¬ 
ing whiclf Horace. »himsclf declared that they 
differed froAi'pl-ose only in ’the cmployiijcnt *of a 
fixed*metre. On tlie other hand, p.i>)!!ie •writing 
became more and more a vehicle, i'ff:i^'only for -the 
argumentative but t4ie invi^ntive i'uculti,(|p of the 
human ’mind. * As the# i’‘ai^*e of verse gr.ew re¬ 
stricted, both in 4‘orni and subject, so life *range 
of prose corresponcungly increased* ^ • 

Yet, so fixed was still the ascendency of verse AS 
the medium for pwe literature, that the mefi,who 
aspired to aild attained the highest place in letters,* 
looked first to poetry*as their hieans of expression ;, 
they only fell back, as it, were, on prose, at*the 
suggestion, and after ■* the example, of othe^ ,and 
lesser men, who had'a surer jnstinct for the pc^iifer 
form. We shall consider ilrst ,the two discoverers 
who founded in reality the twoi main branches of 
popular prose literature in Engl/sh—the period^al 
essay and the fiovel. 
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First .them iif ordef, both of ttime and of im¬ 
portance, pomes rDaniei Defoe. Born in 1661, the 
son of a, butcher fh Cripplegate named T^oe, he was 
a d;^ssenter and a hot politiciani He joined Mon- 
mod th’s rising,, a^d escaped to the Continent till 
the danger was over and he could set up in business 
in fjondon; pamphleteering meanwhile with vehe¬ 
mence in the ciivse of religious liberty. He had 
his taste of prison and the pillory, but remained 
undeterred, and at last sprung into notoriety by 
. hiSj tr^ict. The Shortest' ‘way y)ith the Dissewt&rs; in 
'^ich he^ntgfd ironically ihe abandonment of half 
^^^i^asureS, and a frank recourse to ihe stake and 
tlfie ^halter. The irony defeated its own end, for 
both Dissenters and Tories took the recommenda- 
/ tio»s literally, the one in fright, the other in glee 
—and when thp truth ^as known both joined in a 
cry that Defoe should be sent to jail. But even in 
Nev^ate he published his Re'diew, a journal appear¬ 
ing thrioo^a i)veek. Fidelity to his political principles 
distinguished Defoe throughput, but on his release 
he* served Dk.-''‘W higs,, in no creditable capacity, 
connecting himself with TOry journals in order 
to act*^ a spy. \yitn«thd^etails of his journalism 
we need not be concerned; but |^bis should be noted, 
th&t JieKb was a man writing in t^e popular cause, 
.who ^ddrpssed his arguments throughout to the 
j^populace in a style deliberately, plain; and who 
learnt t^jereby) add revealec^ to others, the art of 
appealing to q wider audience than could be found 
among those cultui^d" classes to whom literature 
had been habitually addressed^ Defoe learnt from 
Banyan; and Swift, tiiere is little doubt, though he 
detested'all Dissenters' learnt from Defoe. But 
the important fa# is that Defoe learnt for him¬ 
self, and in J 719’wrote the first work of English 
prose fiction (or the second, if AJii'e include The 
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Pitgrim's Prog'Asa), whi^ haS become world«^ 
famous. The journal of Ale»ander,Selkmk gave a 
hint to his*imagination, which gerftiin|.ted aj;id^rew 
into HobinsoTi^ CruaoeA This was followed by otjjjier 
es^ya in narrative fiction, of whigKsome, as intro¬ 
ducing the sex interest,^ have a more direcj affinity 
with the novel, ljut the only one of great intrinsic 
interest is his Jour^ial of the Plagife. * » 

PtobinSon Crusoe suffers in esteem 'from being 
mainly read i^ childhood. But those who re-«ead 
it ■^ith intelligence w^l per<?eive that here, a&»in 
othelr famous books, a great,^)ody of^jfhfiosophical 
thought lie§ behind what seems a mer^^tory "Cb"’ 
amuse. If one • wishe(f*to illustrate the scieiffific 
truth that man distinguisihes himself from Tfio 
animals chiefly by this, that he alters an envijjon- 
ment to suit his needs, whe:^jeas anijnals afe altered* 
to suit their environment, no better instan^could 
be given tnai^ those bhapters^ the best in £he book, 
which ^escribe ’Crusoe’s life during the^eri<?d of 
his sofitude. The book is a kind of epj;e of "human 
endeavour, ceaselessly striding* alhii* some fresh 
comfort ^or betterment. Opiuions differ £%. to the 
sincerity of the religion# psy^hcjjogy; there ^an be 
no doubt as to U^e truth of the touclies t^'^hich 
indicate the fie^ire for companionship. % In flie 
hierarchy of Crusoe’s retainers, the parrot ranks, 
first, because it ccrv sp^ak words. For slieer ^ower 
of conveying a set of sensation*, al^ writers agree* 
that nothing can exceed the; lonely,man a sudden 
discovery of a footprint en ,the sand > yet the 
description of his lapi(Iing through surf^ his flight 
before wave after wave, is Jiardly inferior. ^Aftd 
for perfection and b^sauty^ of •invention One may 
cite the incident of corn blades jlpringing up, as it 
first seemed, by unaccountable ^^rovidence beside 
his cave. But*like everything else that is recorded 
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^3 happening to Mm, this seems so picturesque and 
yet so (jre^hle that \vi3 hardly conside^ the art of 
the n^irr^itor. jvlf ''verisimilitude in fiction were the 
highest achievement of an aertiat feyr could rank 
besme Defoe. „ , • 

His Jqfvbrnal of the Plague is a curious case in 
poin,t. It was written in 1720, to catch a public 
intefest rofised by the tale of & similar visitation 
at Marseilleis, and it was put put p^s a hona-Jide 
nari^tive. Though Defoe had be 9 n only four 
yeurs bid in the plague year,, his father’s shop"\fas 
in a heayil^ ^fected quai’ter, and he must Have 
g^wn u'^ among plentiful ^tradition,.. ,But he. set 
toMvbrk, exactly as M. Zola' would have done, upon 
the sources of exact information, death registers 
•andtthe like; and those who cthink that realism qr 
'^he skilfvft use of docuipents is a modem invention 
may ba.. advised to study his work. A ^ story told 
by Donne (writing of the p'iague pf 1603) had 
describedr^^ho'w a man died on straw by tl^e road¬ 
side with foijrteen hundred pounds in his pbcket. 
Defoe takes ' uL\s hint, and dramatises it into a 
history <g?i thre^ men who wefit out^ from l^eptford 
and camped in a pinbc wobd'; yet, so^ far had the 
instinbt of self-preservation chojsiad pity, that even 
hefe (jhey were scarcely allowed to /ehiain. And of 
^what napppii^d in London itself he gives an account 
comparable •only to that of Pepys .for its realisation 
of fife’s Business ^ping on, ip Stevenson’s phrase, 
M“un^er tne v^y daft .of death.” A single instance 
may be grven of thigi great writer’s narrative style, 
witk "his accumulation of teilipg touches under an 
eiabung.ed simplicity. It describes an interment by 
night, geSn by his fictitious citizen, in whose journal 
(for many years <^ted as authentic) we follow all 
thei story: ^ * 

There was nobody, as I could perceiv^ at first, in the 
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ChuVchyard, pr going into it, V but the Bury erf and tlia^ 
Fellow that drew the Cart, or rather led t]^e Horse and 
Cart; but wiheip they came up to the Pitj» Jh«y a Man go 
to and again, Tnumed up in a brown Cloifc, and n«iking 
Motions with hi^ Hai'Ids Under his Cloak as if he was a 
great 4-gony ; and the Buryers iramedi^t^y gathered about 
hint, supposing he was one of thoSe poor delirious or des- 

E erate Creatures that used* to pretend, as I ha^e said, *to 
ury themselves ; h® said nothing as he ^walked about^but 
two or thrfee times groaned very deeply und loud, and sighed 
as jf he wohld bre^k his Heart. * * 

When the Buryers feme up to him they soon foun^ he 
was. ^either a Person infected and desperate, as I ha^ye 
observed above,*or a Person .distempered m ly^ind, but one* 
oppressed with a dreadful wef^rfrcif Grief'in’ieedii^aving 
Wife, and several of his Children all in the Carx that was 

i ’ust come in with (ihim, anS* he followed in an Agonj*ai»d 
Excess of Sorrow. He mourned heartily, as it was ea^J^b 
see, but with a kind of Masculine Grief that would not give 
itself vent to teif^’s ; and #klmly desiring the Bui’jers t(f let 
him alone, said he would only se^ the Bodfgp ,thrown in and • 
go away, so they left importuning him ; but nc) soo^r was 
the Cart turiftd round the Bodies shot into thS^Pit pro¬ 
miscuously, wljioh .was a surprise* to him, fctf- he at ileast 
expected *they would have been decently lai^ in, tho’ 
indeed lie was afterwards .convinced that it jWas inipiacti- 
cable ; I say, no sooner did he stjp the Sfgfec, but he cited 
out aloud, unablb to contawi himself ; I co»M not ^ar what 
he said, btit he wetit backwi^dls tv»o or thi’ee steps, and fel] 
down in a swooi>: the Buryers ran to him and tocliBim up, 
and in a little while came to himself*and they led him 
away to the Pye- tavern over agfjinst the end of H^nd^idih. 
where it seems the man was known, and w?le*e they tools 
care of him. He looked into the Pit again, as 1^ wenti%way, 
but the Buryer* had* covered the Bodjes immediately with 
throwing in Earth so tha<*tho’ there, was Mght e»ough, for 
thei-e were Lanthorns and Candles in them, plac’d all Nfght 
round the Side of the Pit, upon the l^eap of Eartli, seven or 
eight, or perhaps more, yet nothing could be seen. 

% • 

Defoe differs sharplj from tho other great writers 
of his time in that he was low-b|rn, low-bre&, and 
never rose beyond Grub Street. The re^t were men 
who mixed on terms of equality with the highest, 
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«<6or there ftwas nev^r an 6.ge in which literature was 
so good a ,i)«dssgart to social distinction g,s the age of 
AnnQ^ /jroveynmfent was still extrenVcly insecure, 
wii^ a diSjOuted succession t- to> the, throne, and 
politicians triedoto enlist all those who had the ear 
of^ the pyblic. Every writer except Pope dealt*'in 
politics and claimed rewards from Government; 
and'this gave a ^otHtical tone to the whole literature, 
frorp which even Pope is iii no yay ftee. TJie 
great names of the period are undoubtedly those of 
Sf»'iftJ‘ Pope, and Addison; b\it literary society „was 
the n so srpa^l ^n’d so closely knit that no mart can 
read the work of these men withoiit knoiying 
s^ntthing of lesser person'ages, of‘whom the most 
lovable and most impoi^uant is Richard Steele. 

“ Gteele was Irish by birthv but bred in England, 
•^and he 'ifnd Addison v^ere born in the same year, 
1672,n4ind unified by close friendship at Charter¬ 
house and Oxford. But Steelb-suddenly left Christ 
Church t,to ’ enlist in the Guards :' readers «of 
Thackdfay’Sy Esmond will remember the ainiable 
and scholarly’'tfooper. , He earned promotion to an 
ensignc.jt by wVlting a poem 6n the death of Queen 
Mary (for he was /i Ataunlsh'Whig^, and dedicating 
it to* Lord Cu,tts, the fire-ea^g (jolonel of the 
Cdldytroams. While a disorderly subaltern, he first 
.. wrote his devotional manual, The Caristian Hero, and 
, theii lurned from this to comedies.,. Appointed to the 
official ppst of♦Gaiietteer, he left the army and gave 
* hftqself entirely to* literature; and in 1709 made 
himself for ever ff\mous by founding The Tatler, 
whCcii in _ the next year was^ converted into The 
‘S^ect<j.tor. The Tatler. was a publication issued at 
a penny, which, besides news and advertisements, 
contained literarj^ essays, often topical in subject. 
It* appeared ^thric6 a week ; The Spectator was pub¬ 
lished daily; and to both of these Sttele contributed 
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largely himself, and, more important still, tirpw cof^ 
tributions* fijoni his friends, Swif‘BerlSi^iey (philo¬ 
sopher and Bishop^ and, above all, frvim AddiiSPn. 

While Ste»le had *been pursuing hie chequJted 
ai¥i itregulm* career, Addison^had* ebeadily accumu¬ 
lated prestige and esteem. He distinguished himaelf 
first by Latin V(»rses, then propitisjted the vetjeran 
Dryden *,by a cofhpiimentary tfddres.^ in English 
rlfyme. A ycur later appeared his translation of 
the ^’ourth ^orgic, after vdiich, said Drydep In a 
generous preface to his .own tmnslatioii, “ my bees 
are hardly worth the^i^4ng.” ESn^k^illiam’5 
govei*nmeni» ehdowed t^e promising youth w^th a 
handsome pension to enable him to travel, arA-in 
France he met Boileau, whose application of 
Horace’s critical rulcff was then considered all’but^ 
final. His pension ceased with the (^nath of William, 
but in l'S04 the t^umph of Blenheim«^flEve an 
opportunity^ Jn; pifblished l^s poem pf The ^iam- 
'pftigv^ and leapt into celebrity. The coni^sition is 
a landmark, in a secondary senfje, showing what 
the ta.ste of .that agp couitted finest; and a few 
lines may be quoted wlii^i»art\ still g'enerall^known. 
They evidenoe, as has often beer? pointed oi*f,,Addi- 
son’s originality ir? »departing from the conven^on 
that representcd.commandters as winnjn^ Batties by 
personal prowess, and also illustrate the* happy use 
of a topical allusioh, in associating luckily with. the. 
emotions of Blenheim»the terrors of the great storm 
of 1703. 

’Twas then great Marfbro’s migJit;* soul was provid. 
That, in the shock df charging hosts unmo\''d, - - 

Amidst confusion, horror, %na despair, 

Examin’d all the dreadful sceneS of war ; 

In peaceful thought the field »f di|ath survey’d. 

To tainting squadrons sent the timrely aid, 

Inspir’d repqls’d battalions to engage, * 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
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So whfcn an angef by divine command 
With tejopests shakes a guilty land, 

^eh^s of late </er pale Britannia past, ^ ' 

Calm and serene he drives the furjous blast; 

'*And pleat’d th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 

Rides in the w'hirlwind, and directs the storm. 

\ ^ C 

TJie poel^ was rewarded, inappropriately enough, 
being made XJnder-SeGvdtary of ^tate and 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland. iThe latter sfp- 
poirftment renewed his, relations with Swift. His 
cohtributioi\s *to Steele’s . papers Were forma’ 
4J<rtonymgj?t5, (>7eing sig<ned%ith some one letter’ 
the four that make the word ‘ Clio;^) but l\e. had 
thftr credit of them; and in 171.^ he won fre8]‘' 
laurels in poetry by his tragedy of Cato, a declama¬ 
tory piec§ in the French tastt, whicK was made ,a 
kind of poli^’ica^'manifecto. Cato, the supporter of 
a confrive nwealth against abs^olutism, died to the 
applf.use of ,all good. Whigs, Who,, th^n Were out 
of office*^and threatened with a return .of the 
Jacobite regime,; bpt to-day ao"man reads Cato for 
his*^pleasure. "Addison’s reput/ition, acquired by his 
poetry, "ftists wholly oj^i his^i;ose. . . 

Ad<;3IIaop’s style was {iraised for at least a century 
as the model of <what English rtlould be, and it is 
certakiiy' bet(.er to imitsl^te than Swift’s, as being 
“ much Jess inimitable. But its grace, ease, and, in a 
«wor.i, urbanity, seem a little trivial .beside either 
the largervigoih" of Hryden ot' the trenchancy and 
* enclless variety of Swift. His^ importance, how¬ 
ever, cannot be gucstfoned, but he divides with 
§^eSle the.merit of an innovator. Between them 
they •'taught the art'Qf giving light and grace¬ 
ful form to serious thought; *and they popularised 
a type of the estay "entirely, removed from any 
academic purpose. Moreover, eis Professor BAleigh 
has excellently observed (in his work on l%e 
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English ^Nevel), in doing Sso th«y paved^ the 
for a literary form of the ^irst importance : 

“ It is Ao^training of language, ’ ^he writes, “ to 
speak of the Tatler (1709-1711) and Spectator 
(1711-1712)^ *of Steele and Addipon *as brilliant 
eifamples or prose fiction. Here, for the first time, 
are the methods and subjects of the modern no\^el; 
all that* is wanH^g is a greater* unity and ‘con¬ 
tinuity cJf scheme to* make of the ‘ Coverley Pa;pcfs ’ 
in the Specta^r a serial novel of a very high oyder. 
Suck continuity as there •is in tke groujfing.of 
incidents round the sari^ (^aracters^isf ,^e to the 
ide§, of a Clulj, consisting ot friends of to^ author', 
who* assist * him in ecfeting the paper, and wh®se 
humours and adventures ho records It was dd^t- 
less at the hajids of i^ddison that this society, ,‘«fcoo» 
Ifttle and too lately known ’ in the received*' 

promotion to a place in the* forefront the^liemc 

of the Spectator. TAe six ‘ gentlemen who are con¬ 
cerned witA ^rib in this work ’ are bix^typts of , 
contemporary society, Sir Roger de Coverley, the 
bachelor of the Inner temple, Sir Andrew Freeport, 
Captain Sentry, Will Honeycomb^*'and t|j^ philo¬ 
sophic clergyman ; all* ci ^ejth a^e introduced in the 
second number o^ the Spectator. Their faibr ap¬ 
pearances, especially thosy of Sir Roger^nd Will 
Honeycomb, give occasion to fragn/c*ts ot prose : 
fiction inferior tg .norfe in the eighteenth c<?niury. 
The dreary ‘’Character ’ of the s(!venteenth cen^uryt 
which would have ^rendered * Sir !^oger as ‘ An, 
Old Country Knight,’ and i^ijl Honeycomb as ‘ A 
Mere Town Gallant,’ has received its death-blow in 
these sketches, drawn by nven who loved th^ irMi- 
vidual better than tthe type, and deliglited in 
precisely those touches of cbar{j|Cter, eccentHcities, 
and surprises, that give life to a literary portrait.” 

Our extracts shsdl be chosen to illustrate this 
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^ramatic ^ portraitiire o? individuals v’^hich only 
needed to bo,added to tbe faculty, already displayed 
by Defoej* of constructing and unfob ling a con¬ 
tinuous series'’of well-contriv/^d,'incidents, for the 
novel in its" full development to result. It is only 
right to add that if these extracts show Ste6le 
inferior to Addison in literary art, they show that 
he was at least A ^^di son’s equal jn’^the sympathetic 
observation of human nature, and commanded. a 
wider and deeper range of emotion tfian the almost 
toQ,fav’ltles8 Secretary of State. \ 

Mr. Bickcrstoff, thb p^sohage who is Steele’s 
habitual^okesman, goes to visit an qld friend, and 
diues with the family; * 

as we were alone, he took me by the hand. “ Well 
^ood friend,” says he, “ I am heartily glad to see thee ; 
J was afrfii'l you would never have seen all the compaity 
that dined wi,th*,>’Va to-day* again. Do not you think the 
good w%>:‘^y of the house a little altered since jtou followed 
her from the playhouse, to find out who she Y"as, for me ?” I 
percelVed tear fall down his cheek as he* spoke, whifjh 

moved me nbt a little. But, to turn the discourse, said I, 
“ She is not indeed qu>te that cr#,ature she was, when she 
returned rue the recter I car.’ied from you ; awd told me, she 
hoped as^was a gentleman I would be emnloyed no more to 
trouble Ijer, who had pever, ond.xded me ; but would be so 
much the •'gentleman’s triend as to dissuade him from a pur¬ 
suit, which he couldmever succeed in.^ You may remember 
I thought her in earnest; antlt you were oompelled to employ 
your cousin \^’ill, who made his sister get acquainted with 
her, for you. You cannot expect her to be for ever fifteen.” 
” Fiftfeen !” replied mj good friend : “ Ah ! yam little under¬ 
stand, yort' that 'have 'lived a bachelor, how great, how 
'exq'ukite a pleasure there Is in being really beloved ! It is 
impossible that the morst beauteous face in nature should 
raiser in me such plestsing ideas as jyhen I look upon that 
excollent woihan. That failing in her cimntenance is chiefly 
caused *By Jier watching with me in my fever. This was 
followed* by a fit of sickness, which had like to have carried 
her off last winter, h teil you sincerely’, I have so many 
obligations to l^er that I cannot, with any sort of modera¬ 
tion, think of her present state of health. But as to what 
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you say of fifteen, she gives nieVevery •day pleasi^res beyowi^ 
what I ever knew, in the possession of ^^ler Tieauty,’ when [ 
was in the 'fi^ur of youth. Every niowient of SSr life brings 
me fresh instances of her complacency to^my iiTbliiffeitions, 
and her pruden«e in i^g^rd to mj’ fortune. JEIer face .fi to 
me much mor^ beautiful than whe,n I fipst saw it ; there is 
no*decay in any feature which I cannot trace from the very 
instant it was occasioned "by some anxious concern for “my 

welfare and interests. 

• % » 

.From *this djacoui^e the friend falls* into lamen¬ 
tation over ^he possibility of his children losing 
sucl>’a mothor: 

would have gone on ii^*ii-i«J>ender the good 

ladjj entered, apd with an inexpressible sweet?fess in her 
countenance told #is she lf*d been seai’ching hei’ closet%for 
something very good to treat spch an old friend as t^was., 
fler husband’s eyes sparkled with pleasure at the cheerful- 
qpss of her countenance ;#and 1 .saw all'his fears vanwh in* 
an instant. The lady, observing sonnjj^ing iif "our looks 
which showed we had been moie serious ’VfiStjS? rdinjtf ‘y, and 
seeing her htisband recede her with great conc^rounder a 
forced cheerf^lues^, immediately* guessed a^ what vjp had 
been taljcing of ; and applying herself to me, mid with a 
smile, Mr. BickerstaffJ don’t believe a word of what he tells 
you ; I shall still live to h*ave you foF ni/second, as I have 
often promisee? you, unkjss he lakes nupee care ^f himself 
than he has doneisinee co\niug»to i^wn. You mu^"know, he 
tells me that h^j finds London is si niveh more hpa^tJl^ place 
than the country ; fo'> Jie sees several of Ijis old acquaintsince 
and school-felloVs are here Jioung fellows wit<» fair full- 
bottomed periwigs.’ I couVl scarce keep hkr'. this nloi’ning 
from going out open-breasted.” 

The subse*quoiit irruption of ’the, children is no 
leas tenderly and huinoroualy sketched, when “ o*i a. 
sudden we were alarmed with the noise of a cirum, 
and immediately entered my lihtle godson t« ^ive 
me a point of war.” * 

More subtle, touched wiih iyony, however’gentle, 
is Addison’s description of f$ir P-oger de Cbverley 
at the play: 

As soon as the^house was full, and the candles lighted, my 
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jtM friend rjtodd up aifd looked about him with H;hat pleasure 
which a -mind seasoned with humanity naturally feels in its 
self, at the hght^if a^multitude of people whQ stiem pleased 
with due 'anothCi-, and partake of ^he^ same common enter- 
taiAnent. I (?ould not but fancy to myself, as the old man 
stood up in the middle of ,the pit, that he mad? a very proper 
center to a tragick audience. Upon the entering of Pyrrhus, 
the' knight' told me, that he did not believe the King of 
Fran^-e himseif had 71 better strut. I was indeed v?ry atten¬ 
tive to my old ^friend’s remarks, becan^ I looked npon them 
as a piece of natural criticism, and waf' wel? pleased to h^r 
him pt the conclusion of almost every scene, telling me that 
he rpould not imagine how *the play would end. One while 
he appeared much ponc^rned fo,^ Andromache ; and a kittle 
while aft^'is H*uch for JSerffiione : and he was extremely 
puzzled to think whart would become of Pyrfhus. 

When Sir Roger saw Andromache’s obstinate refusal to her 
•lov^s importunities, he whispered me in the ear, that he 
jwas^.sure she would .never have hin^ to which he added with 
a more tl^ 9 ,n ordinary vehemence, you can’t imagine, si'i^, 
'what ’tis to hgj/tvh’ do with a widow. Upon Pyrrhus his 
threateciafl[ afterwards to leave her, the kniglud shook his 
head, and muttei’ed to himself, ay, d 6 if you can. This part 
dwelt' so much upon my friend’s imagination, that at the 
close of the'rhird act, as I was thinking of something else, he 
whispered in my ear, these widows, sir, are the most per¬ 
verse creatures iiT'the world. But pray, say,s he, you that 
are a critjf>, is this play according to your,, dramatick rules, 
as you <^11 them ? Should youu«- people in tragedy always 
talk to be*^ uliderstood f Why, there is .pot a single sentence 
in this play that I do not know the mCaning.iof. 

The ,ftou/cli act very luckily began before I had time to 
give the old gentleman an answer ; Well, says the knight, 
sitting Sown ^nith great satisfaction, I spppose we are now to 
^ee lector’s ghost. He then renewed his attention, and, 
from time to time,^fell a “^praising the widow. He made, in- 
'dee 8 ,p, little mistake as to one of her pages, whom at his first 
entering, he‘book for Ast^ankx ; bpt lie quickly set himself 
rightcin that particulai-, though, at tljke same time, he owned 
he should have been very glad to have seen the little boy, 
who, sa^ hp, must needs be a^-very f ne child by the account 
that is given of him. tJpon Hermione’s going off with a 
menace to Pyrrhus, tfhe audience- gave a loud clap; to 
whish Sir Rog^r added. On my word, a notable young 
baggage! 

As there was a very remarkable silence and stillnes^,in the 
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audience during the whole action, it was natural for themf!(t 
take the opportunity of these int<?rvals lie^wdbi,the acts, to 
express their Opinion of the players, aild o^ their^emective 
parts. Sir Eoger hea^upg a cluster of them praise Ore|tes, 
struck in with* them, and told them, that Se thought his 
fripn^Pyladei was a very sensible*man*;*as they were after¬ 
wards applauding Pyrrhus, Sir Eoger put in a s^jond tijpe ; 
and let me tell you, says he, though he speaks but Jittle, 
I, like the old fellW^in whiskers as^well as‘any of them. 
Captain Sentry, seeing/two or three wags who sat near*us 
lek with an attt^ntivi ear towards Sir Eoger, and fearing 
lest they should smoke the knight, plucked him b;f the 
elbojj^, and whinpered sopiething in his e«r, that laSted*tUl 
the opening of the fifth ac<,^^e* knight wl^wonderfully 
attentive to the account whiclTOrestes ^ves^ji Pyrrhus 
his death, and a! the conclusion of it, told me it was spqji a 
bloody piece of wwk, that he was glad it was not done«mpon 
the stage. Seeing afterwards «!)restes in his raving fit, he 
grew more thin ordin^y serious, and took occasicyf to* 
riloralize (in his Vay) up'on an evil conscience, abiding, that 
Orestes, in his madness, looked ife if he sS^r4<f!»eth^. 

As we we^e the first that canie into the house/«^e were 
the last that wept out m it; being resolved to have a| clear 
passage ^r oiir olcf friend, whom we did not care^^o venture 
among»tAe jostling of the crowd. Sir Eoger went out fully 
satisfied with his entertaiAment, and nve ^»arded him to,his 
lodging in th« same mgnner that we brought to the 
play-hou|e; being highly plea|ed,for my own pa^not only 
with the performance of tlbe^exceilentipiece which Jiad been 
presented, but with tl^_ satisfaction which it had giveA to the 
good old man. 



CHAPTER X. 


POPE AND .SWIFT. < 

Jt ^has been shown already that although the 
Restoration inaugurated in'”England an age of 
prose, yet ^position of poetry as the chief and 
natura'/hLodium for pure'literature was sti^ll accepted 
almost without question. For that reason Pope 
was takehi in his own day to the undisputed, heM 
and front of Engl^^h lettersv ’His contemporaries 
probably felt, as we feel, that Swift’s was immeasur¬ 
ably tH# greater goirj'us; but they held, and held 
rightly,s-that Pope in his work was-the true re¬ 
presentative of - what has coirte to,,be called the 
Augufetan literature. The two <works in prose 
dating from that period which have sunk deepest 
'into the mind of ,the race— Robinsor,. Crusoe and 
GulliverSi Trfcvels-^were w^-itten by men who 
“stood outside'the main literary, movement. Defoe 
never at *any time •'attiiined* a place in the great 
bt^^faBy cdterie ol which Swift, while he kept in 
touch ‘ England;* .was a brilliant member; 

and Swift wrote Gulliver when lonely and rebel- 
lioiis in Ireland, thinking his own thoughts. Now 
the distinctive characteristic of the Augustan liter¬ 
ature is that we have no longer in a book the^ 
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mmd of^aa individual, biJfc the •mind t)f »a 8ociet0r, 
finding expression through tfie m(juth*ol one of its 
members. * ^ was a natural reslult'^f tli|it intel¬ 
lectual ascendencj» oft France which cannot be ttoo 
strongly insis*ted on; for the Frepchman is alwQ,ys 
social rather than individu^ist, and, al^ least ^ in 
criticism, men had com*e to take their beliefs ^rom 
France. . * , * * * * 

.The cardinq^l poiht in these beliefs was that 
literature adipitted of rules, which had been iirst 
fornuilated by Aristotle, affer him fey Hora«3e, a*i<J 
finally by Boileau ; and j apnge quentiy. tlv^t the first 
duty of a writer was to be correct; to co75form in 
poetfy not 'only to tht» laws of grammar an^**of 
rhyme, but to certain other* canons of taste hardly 
less definite. • It is y-ue that Milton, in no v*ay 
touched by French ideas, attache^ impottance to 
the Aristotelian criticism, and that iiT*T?i ^son 
he worke(? on a Griek model. But then Milton 
kijew Greek* 5, great deal better than’ Pqpe l^new 
any language but feis own. In nothing is Pope 
more typical than in* his <^onstant»lip-homage'to 
the aijcients ’ whom lie had, scarotJly re«4. He 
translated Horner, it *is»tru§,’* byt he founded his 
rendering mainly« on other versions; *lie *knew 
Virgil somewhat, but was evidently deaf »nd ^blhid 
to the note of lyricism* wliich pervades Vi^il as 
it pervades the wprk ’ of all great poets, ^^hat^ 
he did know was Horace ; but’ all, that, he ’saw 
in Horace was the ^ admirajifo expression oi a, t 
sententious philosophy, tbp yrork of >a ‘ great 
wit.’ The word ‘^^wit ’ recurt? perpetually» in 
Pope’s writings; it represqjits the goal llirf 
ambitions; and he has defined it in a character¬ 
istic couplet: , ’ 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed*: 

What oft w:*8 thought, but n^er so well expressed. 
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But tl^ function of af poet is not to separate and 

crystallise^ kito jpomp&ctness the common thought; 

it is fatjier t<j‘hn&; it to infinities of a»s6ciation, to 

sei^d it out trailing clouds of glory to show the 

“ primrose f>y the, river brim ” or the “ flower .in the 

crannied wall” as a single expression of fortes 

mkking for beauty that sweep through the cosmos. 

Shakespeate abounds in sententious utterance; for 

iilstance: • . n.. ‘ 

* We are sufch stuff 


As dreams are mjide on, and our httle life 
Is rounded with a sleep., ♦ 

But het^ ap^rt from ^he large harijiony of sound, 
apart from the intrinsic beauty rf the words, is 
th^ir dramatic fitness in Prospero’s mouth, when his 
fajijy masque fades suddenly, and he evokes the 
solemn .images of all that Ve take to be least 
dreand^e,‘^(diSu\hg with “ the great globe itself, 
yea aff^that it inherit.” Wt .cannot ^parate the 
aphbrisiji and feel th&t we can se<^ a*ll*hround it,, as 
we can with any characteristic utterance of Pope’s, 
such as ; 


can ennoljle s^-ts o^-. fools or cowardci ? 

' .^as ! not aV thc’blooa of all the Ifowards. 

•• (I* 

«If onei’can assert anything positively in criticism, 
it is that Rope’s ideal of'pootry is unpoetic. But it 
does hot fdJlow that Pope w'as nojt a poet. That he 
was* a ^eat prrittir no one will deny. The dis¬ 
service which^ Pope*" (Jid to Emglish literature—and 
it has been much e:|:aggerated-‘-is that he used his 
authority to formulate, as ^possessing universal 
vfilid^ity, the rules w.hich it suited his genius to 
observe.* His first »study was to be ‘correct’; to 
make •the expressipn (?f his thought sharply defined 
inoform, and completely intelligible; to exhaust in 
each phrase ^he content of his 01^ meaning. Now, 
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this is much easier to do if the thought Is limits* 
in volume, a^d Pope was ne^sfer t^cAil)le^*with more 
thought thail he could express. Th^ words <§f the 
great poets come to *us charged with»suggesti^n; 
thgy convey »more than they aitter.* Pope also can 
suggest, can hint by innuendo ; but the innuenda is 
as definite as the* voice of scandal—^as h(jre : ; 

Not Iquder shriek? threat’ning iteaven ^re cast • 

• When husbands onwhen lapdogs bi’eathe their last. 

But he is ne\»er, at his best^ able to do mor^ tJian 
give» perfect e?cpression tp a brilliant*ob§ervation,*s<3 
concise and logical that’**H!''«would stien^t^ admit 
perfectly of* translation into any language, losipg 
nothing but the clench of rhyme; though liere^and 
there some individual colour given to a word might ^ 
baffle rendering: 


Narcissa’s nature, tolerahl^ mild, 

To make^ wash, vjould hardly stew a child?* '' 

Y«t it epmetlmes happens that the mastentof prose 
can be’at him on his t)\Yn ground^: 

Sj>me are.bewilderq(i in thti maze of qchools, 

An^ some njade coxcornljs nAture meant buiNfeols. 

In search of wit these *Iose iheir common sen^ej 
* And then* turn <:ritics in their own defence. * 

» * * • 

“ Who are the critics ? ”^sa^s Mr. Pho^l^us in iiord 

Beaconsfield’s Lothair. , *“ The critics are* thos# who 
have failed i» literature or in art,” * !• 

It is seldom, howevwr, that Pope cAn be •excelled 
in condensation an^ the h^py turn* of a phsase. 
His workmanship everywhere approaches p*erfection. 
The inherent weakness of his poetry is, as 
Pattison has pointed out, thai; the workmanship ®ften 
outvalues the matter ;* that our* admiration ij| com¬ 
pelled for the expression of *a il^ean sentiment,^ a 
half-truth, or an ignorant fallacy. Tc*his mastery 
^of style Pope ^united no store of knowledge, no 
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*^ide and*^lo|ty range of feeling. When his matter 
is intrinskallv Sr§ilua&e apart from expression, it 
consii>ts*‘in redections upon the human life with 
wfech he was in contact sociaftyf He is the poet of 
society, and his‘observation, if acute, io often* petty 
and malicious to a degree that spoils our pleasure 
in hps triuifiphapt mastery of langaage. 

. Yet if ever a mdh had a rightvtb clement considera- 
tioiK, Pope was he. Externally,‘circumstances were 
kind 1^0 him. Horn in 1QS8, the son of rich and kindly 
parents, he^was^ stinted for 'nothing' his amazing 
precoci^jj/'wrasf in all encouraged. The Pas¬ 

torals, which he published ^ the a^e'of twenty-one 
(though much of them was written in boyhood), 
earned applause, and two years later his Essay on 
* C'n'cicis7% fixed his fame, and S!)rought him into close 
personal with^the leaders of taste. But to 

ofiset'aii^this was the abiding ^misery qf his physical 
disaj^ilities. „ l^warfish and defonxcd, he went 
through'^life in “one long disease.” The- gtigma 
which deformity SQts on a faee in hard drawn lines 
of* pain is oftpn an evidence of tense intellectual 
power iffid resolute w;dl ;€t(jit, it often also indicates 
dangQtqus temper.^ Pdpe had much ©f the dwarf’s 
tr^4itiona,l maKce and long-minded resentment. 
His life was a long triufijph, unaffected by political 
changes (for he stood outside,of parties), and marred 
•onl 5 t by the temper which made^hinn see hostility 
where nwne eiJ^istedj and poisoned every scratch of 
‘ cnticism; so •that the most fa,mous things in his 
work are bound ^ up fn the memory of literary 
fegiHs. Yet he inspired deep friendship. No letters 
in the» world show a^ farmer feeling or one man for 
another than those which Swift wrote to him and 
about him. , * 

*Pope was* best known in his own day by his ' 
translation of Homer,—the most profitable book,^ 

a 
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financially* to its autho% that had %ver been, 
published in England. His tnost pretftijjious work 
was the Assdy on ilfa-n,, a didactictreni^erin^ir^verse 
of Leibnitz’^ optknistic philosophy, so agreeably 
satirised in Voltaire’s Gandide. TJns work abounds 
with much-quoted distichs and is singularly barren 
of real thought. A love-story, the epistle oi-Elmsa 
to Ahelard, need .not occupy u| 5 ,‘morS than* the 
collectioA of JPast^als entitled Windsor Forest. 
Those .poems pf Pope which the average reader may 
be a^dvised to«tudy ar^ first,*the^ A'sstw/ on Gridicisnu, 
secotidly, the Rape of^k^Fock; anji‘yiiirdly, the 
Moxal Essays^and Satires. To these must %e added 
some superb paJsages irf The Dunciad. ^ 

It is needless here to indicate the structure of the 
Essay on Criticism ; yiny student can observe ihat* 
it is arranged'into heading^ and ^b-headings like 
the model academic discourse. Nothingc?>^d Sxceed* 
it as a fornlal expedition of that age’s aesthetic 
tenets; ^and *a sihgle passage exemplifie*s s’jrfhciently 
its cleverness: ^ 

Buj^ most l>y number^ judge poet's sqng ; 

A nd suiooth or fough, with theiA is i-igSt or wt •fmg: 

In the bright muse thougif tho^isanci cdiarms conspire, 

Her voice is ^11 these tuneful fools admire ; • ♦ • 

{ Who haunt Pwinassifs but to please th5ir ear, 

Not mend their minds ; as sf^ie to church,rgjiair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 

These eijual pliable* alone require, 

Thorigh oft the ear the open vowels tirS; ^ 

While expletives their fe^le aid do foin ; 

And ten low words oft creep in on^ dull Uni*: 

While they ring round the san?e unvaried chimes, 

With sure returns of nitill expected rliymes ; , 

Where’er you find “ the cooling jvestern breeze,” 

In the next line, it “ w)jispers*thrc»igh the trees : * 

If crystal streams “ with pleasing murmurs creep,” t 
The reader’s threatened (not in vain^^vith “sleep” : 

Then, at the last and only couplet fraught , 

With some unuj^eaning thing they call a thought, 
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^ needle|s Alexandcine en^s the song 
* That, like a jvounded sn^ke, drags its slow length along. 

The li^e^iWicj^edTexemplify the defects which they 
condemn, and the closing Alexandrine ip deliberately 
made into one o£ „the longest lines in all literature. 
It should ,be observed^ that Pope very seldom uses 
this verse, to which Dryden has a proneness. The 
triplet, marked aljove, is also a jnetrical device of 
Dryden’s which the younger pot;t seldom employed. 
Nor, is it common to find in Pope, as, here, faulty 
rjiymef.>. But the Essay on Qriticism is imm^-t^ure 
work. ^ - 

Pope ♦vVas never young. Yet something of jbhe 
glow of youth is to be found in his exquisite liape 
of ihe Lock, written by him originally in 1712, at 
<thft<^ge of twenty-four. Its sy^Dject was the exploit 
of Lord- ?etre,jv^ho, for a practical joke, cut off a 
'ringleli 54 if_ ivirs. Arabella Fermor’s hair. The plea¬ 
santry was naturally resented; and Pope^s original 
idea 'was dp describe in mock heroic style the water- 
party to Hampton Court, the game of cards which 
foliowed, and liistly, tl}e audacious act itself (per- 
petratedjvhile the lady bent over a tea-urn) and the 
ensuing quarrel, in the Qoffrss of which, as Pope puts 
it in his epic manner, the lock,was by heavenly 
intftrfereBcje suddenly coi^veyed 1‘rom sight, to shine 
a cohstellai^n in the hdav,3ns. In this form the 
poeip Appeared, making in all two (pantos. But Pope 
was'hot cpntenf^, aiid bethought him of’ a scheme for 
^adding, as in^the Iliq,d or Aeneid, a supernatural 
mao&inery, revealing the intervention of the gods. 
Hia.gods were to be furnished &om the Rosicrucian 
philosophy, according ^to whicn, as he explains in 
his dedication to Mrs. Fbrmo!?, “the four elements 
are inhabited by (Spirits, which they call sylphs, 
gn®mes, nymphs, and salamanders. The gnomes 
and demons of the earth delight mischief, but 
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the sylpiis,* whose habitaticfti is !n the air, are tHfe^ 
best conditioned creatures hnagiiiajDlS.** He con¬ 
sulted AdSii^n on the proposed cnangfe, and^Addison 
advised him pot tcftcfech what was sal^a, 

delicious little thing.” PopQ rejected the advice, 
enlarged the poem witji triumphant success to five 
cantos, and never forgave Addison. ^ • 

The completed work can be be*t’compared to cgie 
of. those* Fetes/jfala/ites in which Watteau depicts a 
group .of fine ladjes and gentlemen taking^ tiieir 
plea^re, andildepicts it with a. j^ch rfias^ery ot st^lc 
which gives a dignity ^iv#tbe slight, ai!W artificial 
subject. Tlje •comparison, however, is ins^equate, 
for throughout* Pope’s •description, even while* it 
conveys the very flutter of a fan, there runs an 
undertone of • trenchg^it raillery. Here is Belhfda* 
at her first arising on the ff^al daji^ 

And aov^, unveilerj, the toilet stands dispKPfeci, 

Each silv^ ^a^e in'niystic order laid. , 

Firs^ robed in white, the nymph intent adorfSfe, 

With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 

A heavenly image in the glass ap]^ea#i, 

To ^hat she* bends, to«that heV eyes sh^-rears ^ 

The fiiferior priestess,, at her altar’s side. 

Trembling begins the sacred rites »f pride. • 
Unnumbered trejw^res ope at once, apd here 
The various f)fFerings of the world appear ; 

From each she Cicely cujls> ith curious hoM, 

And decks the goddess,with the glittering Spoil. 

This casket*Indi»’S glowing gems milocks, * 

And all Arabia breatljes from yqpaer l*ox. i 
The tortoise here and elephant .unite, . ^ 

Transformed to combs, the speckled, and the .white. ♦ 
Here files of pins extend their sUinjng rows. 

Puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet-doux. • 

Now awful beauty puts on ^11 %t8 arms ; 

The fair each moment»rises in h^ charms, 

Kepairs her smiles, awakens evpry grace. 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, • 

And keener l^^htnings quicken in her eyes. 

H 
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, The bu(jy sylphs ^rrourfd their darling care. 

These se<y the hpad, and those divide the hair, 

Some foid tM sleiJve, whilst others plait the gown ; 
jjAfid jdetty’s^praised for labour| not her own. 

We follow Belinda, and “ the adventurous baron,” 
among tl^e boat load' of “ fair nymphs and well- 
dressed youths ” “ launched on the bosom of the 
silvet Thanl'es”;'^while around them hover unseen 
the guardiarf sylphs: . 

Soipe to the sun their ipsect wings unfold, 

" Waft on the breezCvOr sink in clouds of gold ; 
Transparent folms, too '’or mortal sight, 

Theivaiuid bodies half dissolved in light, 
cr Loose to the wind their airy garment^ ilew, 

•Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipped in the richest tfficture of the skies, 

•Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes, 

While 6ve^ beam new transient colours flings, 

Pp^purs l&ctJ O^iange whene’er they wave their wings. 

At Hampton Court passes “the gajpe of ombre, 
which is^ described after the manner ot a Homeric 
battle, in which the court car48’meet as chaml)ions, 
tiir at last Belinda’s army triumphs, and the baron 
is left to'drink’his coffee in defeat. But chahee, or 
a riva^]^4y, offers him'the'Scissors : 

<»,He ta^s the gift with reverence, and extends 
The little epgine on his fi ngers’ ends ; 

Th^s just’behind Belinda's lAjck he spread. 

As' o’er tfce fragrant steams she bands her head. 

Swift to the lock'd thousand sprites repair, 

A thoTdsand ivings, by turns, blow back the hair ; 


And thrice Vhey twitched the diajnond in her ear ; 
T?hrice‘she looked bickj and thrice the foe drew ne 


near. 


peer now spreads the glittering forfex wide. 
To inftlose the lock ^ joins it, to divide. 

Ewan then, before the fatal engine closed, 

A wretched sylph too fondly interposed ; 

Fate urged the shears, and cut the sylph in twain, 
(But airy substance soon unites again)^ 
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The meeting points the sacnied haif dissever 

From the fair .head, for ever, ^nd for even! 

Then»d%ehed the living lightning fr(»m h^ eyes, 

And screafns of horror rend the affrighSbd skiffe. • 

Not louder^hrielA t<5 pitying Heaven are ^ast, 

\^^en husbands, or when lapdogs l:y:«athe their last; 

Or when ilch China vessels fallen from high. 

In glittering dust and painted fragments lie? 

^ * 

For the next ien years (l7»li5-25)* Pope Vas 

chiefly eligage^ on /lis great translation of Hojner. 
The Odyssey ^weebried him, and he left half to be 
completed bji Brooms ancf FentorA Duriflg alj 
these years, as was nahnr,%l.. many* a, l^sper writer 
had, vexed by.criticism^ the thin-skinned p%et, and 
one, Theobald, Had dona worse. Pope had in 
published an edition of Shakespeare, and this 
Theobald had* also pi^blished another and a better' 
edition. In l728 Pope tool^ his s\,jepJ^* revenge, 
publishing the Dunciad, a tremendous 
on the bad* Writers of his day, and on those whom 
ho considered*b5/d. The throne of th^ F<mpire of 
DulneSs, left vacant by^Shadwell, whom Dryden had 
promoted there in MacFlec]fnoe, 'vfas to be filled, 
and fot it Pope designated the rival editoj^ Space 
is lacking to describe Tbllfe scU&m§ of this ^laborious 
work, perhaps the«greatest monunjent a man ever 
erected to hi:f p^tty personal resentmeifts. ^ISPor 
was the poet satisfied witfti its first fol^m; twelve 
years later he pubbshe’d as his last woi*d a revjped ^ 
edition in four bool^, when ^Collfjy Ciller, the 
laureate, a successful dramatifit*and ipan of r^lfy « 
brilliant parts, took the placeof yheobald. 'But nfost 
of Pope’s victims, dc^pcribed as cftmpetitprs in 4he 
trial games instituted by the .Goddess of Stugi^iit^,* 
are only remembered •by Ins allusions; the work 
cannot be read without detailed commentary J and, 
like all satires applied to trivial dlslik^ and insig¬ 
nificant person#, the Dunciad has passed out of 
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cg^neral Jcnowledge. Tfet it abounds in superb 
passages, pf*' wh,ich one may be cited, describing a 
new Jabpur of tHe competitors after “^He trial by 
bicfcying: ^ ' 

This labour passed^ by Bridewell all descend, ' • 

, (As morning prayer and hagellation end) 

To where Fleet-ditch with disemboguii^ streams 
Rolls the larg® tribute of dead dogs to Thames, 

The king.of dykes ! than whomi no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable blots the silver flood. 

Here strip, my children ! here at onca leap in, 

' ’ Here prove who best can dash, through thick and thin. 
And what the most in Ip^ne- iti dirt excel, 

Or di-’i’k dexterity of groping well.” 

But mere technical mastery in expressing un¬ 
worthy hatred gives ho man a long lease of pos¬ 
terity’s ^§ar. Pope is best se-on as a"satirist in his 
Ji^pral couched in the form of Epistles to 

persofesn''^ distinction) which deal with particular 
examples of general themes. Here 19 a part of the 
passage'^^in which he illustrates the persistence’of 
a ruling passioi^: 

4»^(talmon’a belly, Jlelluo, was thy fate ; 

The doctor called, drclai es^ah help too late : 

“/Si- any 1 ” cries‘Helhio, “ mercy on my soul! 

Is there no hope ?—Alas !—theij bring the jowl.” 

The frugal crone, whom praying priests attend, 

Still trios "to save the hSllo;,ved taper’s end, 

^ Collects^ her breath, as ebbing life retires, 

-For one puff more, and in that pul? exp:res. 

“ Odious 1 in wQpllen 1 ’twcpld a saint provoke,” 
,T(Were thailast word^ that poor Narcissa spoke) 

■ “Nojdet a charming chintz, and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold linibs and shade my lifeless face: 

One wemd not, sure, be frightiul when one’s dead— 
^nc^—Betty—give t&i?, cheek a little red.” 

Here* again, from the essay on the characters of 
Women, is |i sketch of what many take to be a 
type known only to-day; 
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Flavians a wit, has too much sense to p^y 
To toast <jtir wants and wisheS, is he# way f 
Nor as^^s fif God, but of her stars, to gi^re 
The mighty blessingji “ while we live to live.” 

Then all fot death, that opiate of the^soul! 
Lficretia’s*dagger, Rosamonda’s bov^l. 

Say, what can cause suph impotence of mind# 

A spark too fickle, or a spouse too kind. • 

Wise •wretch ! wi^h pleasures too refilled tcf please ;• 
With-too much spirit to be e’er at ease ; • 

With too miifch quickness ever to be taught; • 

With too nfjich thinking to have common thougl^ : * 
J»ou purchase pain with all toat joy cah give. 

And die of nothing but». r|ge to livet ^ 

There is rto to thpg quotable in Pope. But Jie 
merits, in all senses, that ijo one should writfe of 
him and leave unquoted the portrait which he dr§w 
o£ Addison, and published when Addison w^s dead: 

Peace to all such ! but were there one whose f| 

True geAiue kindles, land fair fame inspires ;***' 

Blest wittteach talent and each art to please, 

And Jborn to write, converse, and live with estSb : 

Should such a man,’top fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, ho brother n^xr fhe throne, 

View^ him xfrith scornful, yet \dth jealous eyeqi 
And hate for Arts that caused himself to rise ; 

Damn with Jfaint praise, asseift wifh civil lee% < 

And without sncAing, teach the restito sneer ; 

Willing to x^ound, and yet afraid to strike, ^ 

Just hint a fauft, and h^niwite dislike ; ’ • 

Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, * 

A timoroue*foe, Snd a su^icious frjend ; 

Dreading even fools, by flatterer® besieged. 

And so obliging, that he ne’er obliged ; • 

Like Cato, give hi^ little senate Jaws, 

And sit attentive to hiS own applause ; 

While wits and temf)lars every sentence raise. 

And wonder with a foolish jacb of praise :— , 

Who but must laugh,*if such a rflan there be ? 

Who would not weep, if Atticws were he ? 

It is worth while to compare this with Dryden’s 
^ketch of Sha|ftesbury. Achitophers ill qualities 
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statei^nj\n are first depicted with damning 
emphasis a real offeet, there,* fellows the 

passagepraMng the uprig^it , judge. Pope, on 
the other kandj leads ofi* witn his'eulogy, say¬ 
ing of Addison ‘what all the world said, and 
saying it*’ better: then, after this ostentation of 
impartiality, cqmes the subtle '■onslaught, stab 
upon stab, with the venom of ^contemptuous ridi¬ 
cule* left in every wound. ^The* passage has 
beefi t^ken, and rightly, for Pope’s most typical 
^hievement, in poetry: begide it we can put poth- 
ing 'but the '’ITercer attack on Sporus 

(Lprd Hervey), or the clos€i,*of the jyu'fvciad which 
celebrates the final trjumph of the Dull. These 
^are things of which we feel that, verse is an 
essehtiaj.part; that emotion'^so vibrant demands 
. metrical e3S|JK»s&uon. Such other passages as the 
eulogy of' “The Man of Eos's,” a Welsh philan¬ 
thropist, need the verse-form” in ■ a^arther sense; 
without they would be insignificant. But Pope’s 
poetry, where it; has the character of true poetry, 
IS alwOTS the ,,utterai!ice of«a strong passion— 
the paSsion of hate. ^ Aa(^ he differs from many 
other *is»tkdsts, but^'abdve all from the greatest of 
all, Briti^ satirists, his friend* fewift, in that his 
hatred was^not for prin^iplps but'for persons; not 
for man or men, but this or that individual. 
■Literary and social jealousy is the strongest of all 
hi^ feeliiSgs. All the more wonderful is it that the 
friefidShig between and Swift should have 

lasted out life in, bbth, tho'ugh tried by so severe 
a ‘^■^st as cellaboration and partnership. 

In ^a sense Jonathan Switt is the most social 
figure of his time„ Ife had a genius for friendship, 
a passion for- intercourse with the best brains. He 
WM the friend of "Addison and St^le, till politics* 
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estranged *him'from Addilon, and Steel# attacl#Jd 
him in gr^pt. ' He was oif the •closest terms of 
friendship with Prior and Gay, and*the suggestion 
of Gay’s most suc^esl^ful work. The Beggar's Opera, 
Of me from §wift, who advised “ a Icind of Newgate 

E astoral.” He was thp admiring friend «f Bolwig- 
roke, that brilliant luminary, statesjnan, philo¬ 
sopher, knd man ^f letters; he •was, above alf, the 
friend of Arbutlinot, the witty and beloved 
physioian; a|,nd be was, 9 ne might almost ‘say, 
the.4over of "Pope. Hig rela,tions ’^itj^i these nlen 
didSred not so much adbcading to'then'stations as 
thei{ chara^sters; his letters to them are ^he best 
commentary or? that a^e, revealing both the writer 
and the man to whom he Writes. At no time has 
tjiere been a^roup talent so united in^aim,^lhe* 
social character of their writings r«w<J^vr^ literaturg,i, 
a kind of ^alon whose frequenters made*fcli6^*®5i3i- 
vidual contyil)i^ion» to the general b:(^illiancy* but 
Were dominated by the atmosphere. Swift collabo¬ 
rated* with Addisorf /ind Steelq in the Tatler and 
Spectator', h^ joined with Pope and Arbuthnot*in 
issuing,the papers of IJie'Scriblerus «Siiib; he 
published M^cellanies*sXoAg with Popp*“^faving 
the world to discrttninate the authorship, Yet^^for 
all this soci^iUty he s^nds out to ohr vision 
across the centuries, likS Milton’s fallentand qparred 
archangel, tragically alone. 

Not even the worla of Miltgn is «o ine«:tricably 
connected with the circumstances oS his life«iis*is* 
that of Swift. His caseer fMla into three‘parts ^ an , 
apprenticeship of thirty-two years; sixteen y^^T®.’ 
activity as an English pu^litsist, and lastly,»thirty 
years passed at the Dbanery of* St. Patrick^, ^uring 
which he was absolutely his •own master, working 
for ends which he himself selected,, and by Sis 
^unaided pen. 
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f '<iHis tracing wal a m6st untender, one; He never 
had a hom&/ The podohumous child an English 
steward', to tKe Inns of Court in Dublin, he was 
born to poverty; his boyhooU tv^as enibittered by 
the grudging charity ^of relatives at \yho8e charge 
he,was educated. There wa^ no Irish blood in his 
veino, but education and long resi/Jence in Ireland 
set an Irish stamp on the character of his genius. 
Yet he always resented the imphtaticn of belonging 
to the people whom hg so scorjifully served, and 
V7ho have rewa'rded him wi^h a still living gratftjide. 

In 1688f then'aged tvteifty-one, he emigrated to 
Er^lanC and was admitted,in some capacity, J^ittle 
better than menial, to the household of the famous 
statesman. Sir Willianl' Temple. His ability soon 
'wdf^ recognised, and he becanc,e a litef-ary secreta:^y 
j^o the vet^jaij^ diplomajbist, whose own work as an 
essaySt ^T^as remarkable for lucidity ^pd polish. 
It Ag:as a priceless edtUcation' for thf;'^young man, 
who was-not only initiated (as he 'wrote in^.an Ode 
to Temple) into th^ “juggler’^ tricks, which we call 
deep designs and politics,” but met at Temple’s house 
the grwbt of thdt day,*inc],uding evep, King )^illiam. 
But d,^ppi^dence was natefu'i to Swift, and he sought 
escape in^ orders. In 1694 he*- was preferred to 
the Uviri^ of Kilroot, a Jittle spot on the Antrim 
coast. „ Bu^ after a year and a half of this seclusion 
he turned to Temple, and remained,^at Mooi-park 
till his patron’s death in 1699.. 

‘’He was than thirty-two and had, as he writes in 
1691, “ vh-it and burn^; and writ again upon all 
n^gPnAer oi^ subjects more tham perhaps any man in 
^Ingland.’* He has preserved certain early verses, 
Pindaric Odes in the manner of Cowley, which 
prove sufficiently his‘'wisdom in turning to prose. 
Fie had alsjo written, in 1697, his Battle of the 
Books, a literary squib, arisiner out df a controversy^ 
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over the respective merits *of ttlte Anciei^s and 
Moderns, in^which, by a droll^paradox, champion 
of the Ancifents was Robert Boyle,’i<ord ^^r^jery, ti 
clever young maH sJbout town, and his opponent 
was Richard Bentley, perhaps the greatest of all 
^glish scholars. Temple, who, like all ^Jie wits of 
that day, swore ^by the unapproachable supreyiacy 
of Greece and Rome, struck in oji ’Boylb’s side? and 
Swift backed him i^^ith this pamphlet, in which fhe 
volumes in »a certain library are represented as 
engaging in a war. The b§st known passage i» jt 
is the fable of the Spid»r #|nd*the Bee. ^^The Spider, 
with his skiU in mathematics and his pewer to 
spin cobweb oht of hi% own entrails, is identified 
with the Moderns; while Hhe Bee stands for the 


Ancients, ranging finely and universally to bring 
liome honey and wax—“ tjius fujjpishing'mankind 
with the two noblest of things, which ar*e 
and light.* * • * , ^ 

• Temple left Swift committed to thfe \\3aig ^arty 
by the auspices tinker which he had entered 
society; and^the young ma^ was fbd with promises, 
of wMq^ some, came’good, when in 1700 accom¬ 

panied the Viceroy Ldtc? B^rl?pley to Ir^nd, as 
his chaplain! N«xt year he wa^ presented with 
the small livihgg of Laracpr and Rath be^an^a •few 
miles from Dublin, and»tliis settled pds^ion enabled i 
friends to jojn hiji? from whom he could ill bear to 
be separated. Esthejj Johnsoii, 6r, %s he ^lled* her* • 
Stella, was a pretty and cle^ 4 e^ girl, ^vho had beepi 
brought up as a dfepepden# ii^ Temple’s dious^old, 
and Swift had act%d as her trftor. She was*]^ft 
with a small fortune. and» accompanied 
friend Mrs. Dingley,*came* to 'Ireland, and lived in 
lodgings near Swift, occupying his house Muring 
his frequent and lengthy absences. ^ Under tlfese 
conditions sh^ spent the rem|iining twenty-four 
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o^^ars of ^her life—nev^r meeting Swift unless in 
the prese^f*^ of a- third person. It is ajSi^erted, and 
denieii, <+hat they Vere married (thougli at a much 
lafer period); but their precis^ relationship remains 
a mystery. ^ 

During the whole of Queen Anne’s reign, Swift 
divided his life between London and Ireland. His 
first’actual 'publication was a tract. The Dissensions 
in Athens'and Rome, in w'hich * contemporary 
politics were formally disguised under classie titles. 
In'l7C*4 appeared h^ first great work. The Ttde of 
a Tub, to v''bich ''was joii?e(i‘’*7%e Battle of the BboJcs, 
hithert«y known only in ipanuscript to the few. 
S\^ft was thirty-seven at this time, but The Tale 
of a Tub had certainly been long in hand. It is 
♦primarily a religious satire, and profdsses to relate 
the advciitupes of three brothers, Peter, Jack, and 
“SSk^tin.'^wKo stand respectively for the Roman 
Catholics,'the Dissenteps (followers of John Calvin), 
and ^he Church of England (identified with Martin 
Luther). The three sons, we are told, were "all of 
one age, and thcYr father had left by •^ill to each a 
coat; \jrTT&ch coats had tl\is virtue, that witfi good 
wearing they would I^t ffesh and sound as long 
as the^wearers; and also that they would grow in 
prcfpo^tioi/ to the wearers’ growtl). The coats, as 
Swift expMhs, are the fcoiAs of righteousness, in 
whi^ all servants of God should be clothed; and 
< 1;he iathei»’’8 wiP, which contained strict instructions 
caber^t the wearing of the coats, stands naturally for 
Christian ‘doctrine. , Thfe primary subject of satire 
is tfee^corruption of faith at the instance of human 
privity; but it was no^ part of Swift’s plan to 
adhere clbsely to his "theme. ‘Digression grows out 
of digression, with Rabelaisian extravagance and 
Rabelaisian fertility of invention: till we gradually 
perceive that Swift^ has invented a fdrm which will , 
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enable him to write of jilst whatever #e plea^# 

Take for, example the op<^in^-«-if ll*at can be 
called the opening wMch is pre^ded*by ai» addrei^s 
to Lord Somers, by an address from the BookseUer 
t(* the Reader, an Epistle .Dedicatory to Prince 
Posterity, and a Preface : 

• # 

Whoever has an {wubition to be Injfiitl in ft. crowd •must 
press, and squeeze, an(^ thrust, and climb with indefatigjflble 
pains, till he has exalted himself to a certain degree of alti¬ 
tude gtUbve thefn. N«w, in all asisemblies, though yoy \<i*edge 
them*ever so cibse, we may,observe, this peculiar propetty, 
that* over their heads thej% i| room eifouglf^ but how to 
rea^h it is the difficult point, it being as hard to ggt quit of 
nurndter as of fieu. # *, 


“-Evadere»«,d auras, 

•Hoc opu^ hie labor est.” 

To this end tflia philosopher’s ^way in ^11 ages nas been by 
erecting certain edifices in the air ; but wnalev^t. 
and reputation these hind of striictures hjfVe formerly 
possessed, or mfty ^till^continue ki, not excepting eve® that 
of Socrates when he was suspended in a basket to help con¬ 
templation, I think, ^i^h due submission, they seem to 
labour under two inconveniences. Fii'st, that the foundations 
being teid too’high, thiw have b^en oft^sn out <jf sight and 
ever ouff of hedh-ing. he<^iidly, %that the materials, being 
very transitoryi, have suffered niifch f>om inclem^jj^qp of air, 
esTOcially in these ndirfch-west regions. « 

Therefore, towa^fds the just performance ^ this ^eat 
work there remain but th»ee* methods that I*can thfiik on ; 


whereof the wisdom of our ancestors being Highly eensible, 
has, to encoutage 'all aspiring adve,ptiires, l;hought.*fit t# 
erect three wooden machines for thq use oi those orators who 
desire to talk much without interruption. These ^‘e«th% 
Pulpit^ the Ladder^ anfl, the Staga Itinerant. For as to tne Z?ar, 
though it be compounclod*of the same matter and (^psigned 
for the same use, it cannot, however, be well allowea^*t^e 
honour of a fourth, by reason its level or inferior fk^q^tion 
exposing it to perpethal interruption from 'collaterals. 
Neither can the Bench itself, tjiough raised to A proper 
eminency, put in a better claim, whatever its advof|p,tes 
insist on. For if they please to look into thftmriginal design 
of its erection, ahd the circumstances or adjuncts subservient 

• y * • • 
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(tdfcthat de!fign» they will ^oon acknowledge the present 
practice exa(»try conrespoildent to the primitiye institution, 
a)ud both^tjo ans-veer the etymology of the namrt, which in the 
Phoenician tongue is a word of grea( signification, importing, 
if literally intfcrppeted, “ The mace of sleep f 'but in common 
acceptation, “ A seat well hmstered and cushioned, for ti'ie 
repose of old and gouty limbs '^; scTies ut in otta tuta 
recedgjU : Fortune being indebted to ,them this part of 
retaliation, that as<. formerly they hav|i long talked whilst 
others slept, so now they may sleep long whilst others 
talk. . 

^ Swii't hinjseH, pervising Tale of a Tub 'long 
years afterf'was "heard te- s^y, “Good God, what a 
genius ^ had when I wrote- that book-4” And it 
has often been praised as his best work. Nowhere 
else, perhaps, is there liuch a riot of ideas, such a 
prcffuse invention. Yet the boc'k is not easy to read 
^ continuotisly,r and indeed is not nteant to be so 
"re&d.'*' Idb’^eover, it offends our age, as if offended 
his o^wn, by the irreverence with ’vvhicb it handles 
not only ^the beliefs of other Christians, bvt eveh 
the whole fabric of .Christianity itself. But of this 
irreverence in tlie book Swift was probably^ quite 
unconse’'5^8; aiSd he * attributed to<- spite tand to 
intrigqjs, Queen Anne’s tefusal to make a bishop of 
the man who had written it. Hife mipd was never 
norhigl; ifi a sense never wholly sane. It was his 
nature to ji%gle with id4as“ to look at the world 
thro\jgii strafige glasses that magnified or diminished, 
and threw things into new and fantastic relations. 
S"ut, fudged by the standard of ]iis time, he was a 
good Christian and a ^ood clergyman, exact and 
revesreht in,, the performance ol his duties. Yet, 
wheyi »he defended religiqn, his defence often seems 
to us strange indeed in the molith of a divine. 

BetWeeu 1704 and If 10 his writings were chiefly 
in Uefence of, the ‘ Church and its privileges. He 
had the heartiest detestation of blati|int infidelity. 
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and the first ^eat example oi his coiftroversial 
use of irony is to be found i:^ hie J^rg'wm&ai ■ 
against Alf^lishing Ghristianit'g. Yet ir^the 
lowing passage tke ^finest stroke is not aimed# at 
infidelity. 

First, one great advantage proposed by the aTiolishinf of 
Christiamty is, that it would very much enlarge and establish 
liberty or conscience!? that great bulw;*rlc of our nation, ^nd 
of the Protestant•religi'/hi, v^ich is still too mhch limited by 
priestcraft, notwithstanding all the good intentions of the 
liegi^lature, as_we hSve lately found by ^ severe :«stajice, 
ForlJ^t is confidently report|Hi that> two young gentlemen bf 
real hopes, bright wit, and prdfound judgmen?, who, upon a 
thorough exatuination of e^uses and effects, and by’^^he mere 
force of natural abilities, without the least tincture of leS.rn- 
ing, having made a discovery 4bat there was no God, and 
generously conpnunicating their thoughts foi- the good of the 
public, were some time Ago by an unpaialleled s^verit;y^, and 
upon 1 know not* what obsolete iaw, brojce for blasphemy^^^^^^ 

Tolerance no paH of his equipment.^ He hated 
chssentprs, and Yound himself in a politic* increas¬ 
ingly false as the advpcate of Whig principles, since 
the Whigs grew more and ,more depend on the 
suppdt^ of dis.^ent. In I7l0<»he fottnally ^qjjaed the 
Tories, now rallying'sfi^ainst t^e long ascendency 
of Marlborough’s «f^me; and Harley anl^ John 
caught at him, iji his own words, “ as drowning fhen 
at a straw.” They '^id right. Hii^ tracC The 
Conduct of ^ the . Allies, more than anythifig.^else, 
turned the nation ^.gainst the* cc^tly glories of i 
Marlborough’s ceaseless campaigns. ^ For thi^n^ki. 
three years, till alf thp Toiy hopes were ■dashed by 
the Queen’s death -and the Harfoverian succesgipn. 
Swift lived in triumph, dictating to minist^^,^ dis¬ 
pensing patronage, proudly refusing to Solicit* for 
himself—yet always resentful that nothing was 
offered. When at last preferment c^ame, he fvas 
only made l^ean of St. Patrick’s—a* title which 
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^ifice thm sounds as familiar as Archbishop of 
• Canterbuiy. ^ 

'nOf hi^ life during those years we Have a vivid 
picture in one of the most wonderful of all human 
documents. Journal to Stella is not literature : 

it is the secret and confidential talk" of a great 
writer, jotted down from day to day, from morning 
to evening, to koep^him in constant intercourse with 
the woman he loved. There is nothing else like it 
in toe world, and it is Swift’s best justification. 
XJnhappily, it also condemns him. ^^or in those 
crowded yetrs, the mini|tr^', fighting for dear 4ife, 
could n^'t spare from their side a wijiter who was 
woith to them what the v.^ole ministerial press 
would be to-day; and in the long absence, Stella 
waSt eclipsed by another w(j)man—Hester Van- 
homrigh, ‘ a rich, and beautiful ghl, who fell 
'lo love 'with the elderl;jr man of 
genius, aau at last told hinl, so. The story is 
described„ . in the poem, Gadenus' and Vanessar, 
Cadenus being Swift’s anagram of Decanus (the 
Dean) and Vane^ssa* his^ pet name for “ Miss Hessy 
Van.” It may fairly bo said that Swift encouraged 
the inti\nacy with no ofiought of the consequences; 
he lik^'^Lu feel jiis power in women s worship of 
his -intelle...t and position. But it made trouble; 
for whep the political ^^r^.sh came, and Swift, 
hardly^ escaping prosecution, retjred ^ to Ireland, 
beaten a^d disgraced, Vanessa followed, and took 
jipcher yesiden^e at C^lbridge.^ Here he continued 
to visit heff, and for yeers the two women suffered 
th§ Jtoffments of jealousy ; tilf at last Vanessa wrote 
to <3tella, Asking point blank if she were Swift’s 
wifd. ' ^Stella showed-'the^letter to Swift, who took 
it back to the writer, apd there was a final breach. 
Vanessa died not long after, the victim of a tragic 
error. She Had known, though probably not as 

6 A 
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Stella knew it, Swift’s tenderness; she also kne#r 
what Stella never knew, Swifit’s teijriblS 4 i^ger. 

Anger is iJhe distinguishing character of»Sjvif^ 
most characteristic* work, as hatred is of Pope’s .a 
noble. anger, fostered and allow,eid to run into 
excess, till it*became a mania. , 

For a long perjod after his retirement to Ireland 
—where 'he was first pelted in‘the Streets—he 

kept silence. “.I wa:^ three years reconctling mys^f 
to the scene and the business to which fortune hath 
cond^elnned me, anS stupidity was what J h9,d i»ea 
course to,” he wrote ten Jeafs later to Gay. To sink 


froip shaping 9 . nation’s policy to the govtiwiment 
, of a chapter and a chait was a fall like Lucifer^; 
but at the bottom of the pi^ he found fame. The 
great journalist of the^ decade from 1704 to ]7l4<*is 
succeeded by the great w^rit^r. Hjj, is still politi¬ 
cal writer, but not the organ of a party^HbeiwffC* 
where he foilnd himsblf, wa;^ then as in^overned 
and unfortunate’a country as the world* ha» known, 
and Swfft was the fh-st thinker who applied him¬ 
self to remedy her state. ,, His ffsst Irish tract, 
published in l7j^l, proposed that th<? prohiiv^on to 
export Irish goods shohM he,ihet, by a ge^ej;al use 
of Irish mandfactwr^s at home. The printer was 
prosecuted, and tj[ie jury refused to convict. Thfee 
years later came the faiftofis episode of •the letters 
signed “ M. ^., Drapier,” by which Switft raised, a ^ 
storm of indignation^ against ^ a* jo^ibed giontract 
given to one Wood to supply Ireland witl^Jjalf- « 
pence. The occasidh \%,as trfvi^, the issue momen¬ 
tous, for Irish opinioii then becaihe organised,* and 
then first carried a point. Pnosecution failed ,P(gafh,* 
and Swift, the anonymous Wd* universally* known 
author, became the idol of tha Dublin mob. 'Then 
followed his long series of pam’phlel^^, in whifth 
argument, remonstrance, and exhortation take on all 
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colou^ of eloc^uencc and irony. But the under- 
‘ % tone is d^^ays-, anger—anger with the ignorant 
\nprpvidence<‘of the people whom he t?ries to serve, 
anger with the base and stupM Corruption of their 
rulers. The extreme example is his “Modest P?^o- 
posal,” a .scheme (set out with that grave solemnity 
andr minute attention to detail which Swift always 
wofe as a ftiask^ for utilising the superfluous popu¬ 
lation of Irish papists: ^ - 


r ha^ye been assured [he -v^rites, after a formal introdudtion], 
a very kn^wibg American of my acquaintance in libadon, 
that a youngs healthy child, vrell‘nursed, is at a year old’most 
deliciou'*' nourishing and wholesome food,- whether stewed, , 
roasted, baked, or boiled ; and I <Piake no tdoubt that it will 
ec^ually serve in a fricassee w a ragout. ... I grant this food 
will be somewhat dear, ana therefore very 'proper for land- 
lofdj, who, as they have already devpured most of the parents, 
seem to hive the b^st title to the children.^ ' 

'ihe^e^r'nomic aspect of the questii>n is then 
fairly considered, and an alternative «j.ggestion to 
kill at a later age is disposed of, before the proposer 
P^es to the pqjitical consequences, which add an 
irresistible atfyaction to tbp scheme. Im, short, 
Swif t-Coitinues: ' 


I ca:S tffink of nq one objection thatwill possibly be raised 
against thiC proposal, unless it should be- urged that the 
number of people will therpbjf be mhch lessened in the 
kingdofli. T^is I freely own, and it was indeed our prin- 
^cipaj; design hi offering it to the world. I desire the reader 
will obserye that, 1 calculate my remedy for this one indivi- 
^dtiftl kingdom, of Ireland, find for no other that ever was, or, / 
thinJSfever gan be wpon earth.. Therefore, let no man talk to 
me of other expedients.' 

*. o * ^ . 

' SO by a side wind he brin^ in a list of the 

vanous remedies which *he had from time to time 
proposed: but from sdl of them, he adds, his new 
ai*i modest proposal differs in that it runs^ no risk 

“of disohligvtig England.” The copcludihg para«. 

0 . 1 * 
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sMft 

^aph is as* usual the very‘climax of thfl/inhumifca* 
irony: 

I profess in the sincorit^of my heart that I have not t5e leSst 
personal interest in endeavouring to projnote this necessary 
w«rk, having «o other motive than the public good of my 
country^ hy advancing our tvadcy providing for infants, reliev¬ 
ing the poor^ and giving some pleasure to the rich. I have no 
children bv which I #an profess to ge^ a*single penny* the 
youngest being ^ine years old, and my wife past child¬ 
bearing. 

Ckxe may jhdge how fierce a fermefiit^of the heftyt 
finds relief in such expression as this. •There is no 
need* to apologise foii^ insisting on Swift^ Iiish 
writingf, since it was by them that he chose to*be 
remembered. In his epitapli, the most famous ever 
vsritten, we read on <the walls of St. Patrick’s fibw* 
“Jonathan Swift, once Dea*i of tkas Cathedral, lieg, 
uhi saeva infidignatio^ulterius cor 
‘ where sava^ yndignation «an no longer lacgrate 
his heart.’ ” We read also the closing Sentence : 

“ Ahi, viator, et iTnitOfire, si pot^ris, strenuum pro 
vi/rili ^ihertatis vindipator&mf “ ulo, traveller, ahd 
imitate,* if yotk are able, r^an wfio to tMcruitmost 
of his powerg was boldT in the defence o/,JttVerty.” 
Swift has no j;*epell^nce for his public ai^er. 

But it is not hy his Irish writings—which ijidoed 
can have little interest br'attraction fo^ an IJnglish 

E ublic—that»Swiff? is world-famous. He is faitious^ 
y that tremendous^ satire pn humanity itself 
which, by an irqpy that Swift himseli««i^t* 
have devised, has passed irfbo •a ^child’s story-book. 
Gulliver's Travels written in Ireland it 

appeared in 1727), but i^^ Treference is uni^se^saf. 
It had, of course, in fiarts, a special application to 
contemporary politics; this ^l^e can neglect. Hut the 
scheme of the work demands study. * 

• * The original idea of the Trowels was conceived 
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fW^ile Swi^ft was ifi London, and its execution was 
''>Qne of the fMjhemes projected by the Scri,blerus Club, 
whoso other chief members were Pope &n<i Arbuth- 
nOT. We trace the germinal Idea in the first two 
parts, Lilliput and^BroTpdingnag, which are as closely 
related as, convex and concave. The third book, 
Laputa, is an excrescence ; in the fpurth the satire, 
whidh is cumuldti?^e, reaches its greatest intensity. 
Johpson, wishing to detract frotii the merits of the 
book, said that once you had go|^ the idea of little 
men and of big men it was easy enough to write it. 
Perhaps JolMsoh felt that there was a deal better 
satire iu his own London pr Vanity, of Human 
Wishes. Every satirist h&s to Steer a course 
between the Scylla of Ephemeral personalities and 
the* Charybdis of rhetorical declamation, and Swi^jb 
ha s avoided this /lifiiculty by what J ohnson felt to 
"*1BI artifice of making familiar t]|;iings look 

strai^e. Of his skilly in making sl^f^nge things 
. look familiar^ that is, of his art as a'narrator, Scott 
is at once the best ^and most^adrairing critic.' “ It 
may be said of^'^most similiar fictions/’ he writes, 
“ that g^»Sry incident ns a new demand upon the 
patien^e^^nd credidityfOi tne reader, and a fresh 
shock to probability. But if,, ‘hn tbe contrary, 
Svsdft’^ first postulates can be grstpted, if, that is, 
we are contented to suppose the existence of any 
(|Uch»nations as those to which he tisavels, every 
other step of the stpry is so consistent with their 
conduct to himself and to each other, his 
nopes, fearls, and wishes' are pointed out with such 
strihiilg accuracy, £he impresskn which he makes 
oh *|h^ nations, and th^e that he receives from 
them, are* so distinct’and lively, that we may give 
way to' the force of the author’s genius, and are 
willing to a^l^W Ifim credit for an ideal world in 
which the improbability of the original conception 
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is palliated by the exquisitely artificial cginbinat^i?> 
of detail.” / 

Not infenor is tl^e art with Vhieh Swif^ asyir 
were surprises us^ first into laughter at our follies, 
aiid "then ijito contempt, ijrulliver lands on an 
island where things aj'e reduced from the scal^ of 
feet to the scaloiof inches, and the tiny inhabitants 
exhibit*a ludicrcfus parody of a human comftipn- 
wealth. It requires some thought to lee that it is 
ourselves w^ are* hiughing |i,t, that the Big-Endians 
and^he Littfe-Endians Jiave Jbheir cor^esponfienoies 
am5ng us. But in Brobdingnag, where Ik, tall man is 
sixty feet higi^ the l^ugh is obviously no> oii the 
side of humanity. Humanity may answer ’iJhat 
greatness is not measure(f*by inches, and accord- 
iiigly GullivV is giv#n an opportunity to present td 
the king an id^al picture o^the B»tish constitution. 
But he is*8ubjected ^o an awkward crosg*few#*wifil^ 
tion, and ^monarch supis up as^ lollowi^: “ 1 
dbserve amon^ you some lines of an institution 
whicli in its original,might have been tolerable, but 
these half erased and the «-est wholly blotted and 
blurred by c«rruption/’ ^ ? and finally ^Ri^jicludes 

that the br^k of Gulnver’e* natives mus^l^e “ the 
most pernicipus face of little, odious vermin that 
Nature ever suffered to crawl upon the sur^adb of 
the earth.” Gulliver iS If ft deploring the low state . 
of Brobdingtiag’s Civilisation, and proposing to^each 
the king the manuf§,cture of, gunpowder the uses • 
of which he graphically expiains in*a passa^ig thed 
does not mend matters for*ht»nanity. * 

The voyage to LAputa is the least artistic pact of 
the work. It is not, likg the rest, a satii^^^dn 
humanity* iteelf, but upon the follies of science \ 
Swift knew humanity to *the^core, but he was 
ignorant of science, and his satire h<j^e descen^ to 
extravagant trivialities. But ^his book contains a 
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f jage Awhich shcfWs in^ its most terrible character 
ft°s crmUive imagiftation, and the piict;ure of the 
il^bwgs, \f4th%heir immortality of dotage, is an 
ul foreshadowing of the ^atfe in rStore for its 
creator. Nothing cap be more interesting than to 
se^ how a self-same conception may be diversely 
treated by two great writers. Tennyson’s Tithonus 
is the poetife couhtorpart to Swift^s Struldbfugs. 

In the foiirth book we reach the last scene of all, 


theiand where horses are human, aild men are brutes. 
Swift'Is not content ynth jnsisting that brutes are 
4n some rei^ects^superior'to'‘inen; he seeks to pi'ove 
that matn, viewed simply as brute, tc <^f ah brutes 
th^’basest. Not to speak df the pf^opensities com¬ 
mon to all animals, hut&an nature is disfigured by 
Aboriginal instincts which the brutes' lack, as, for 
instance; avarice#- The.^oss savager^^ with which 
^’S'^^^rfetS^andled this text is indefensible, but the 
truth conveyed is none the lesWital. ,,,fle has been 
accused <.»£ misanthropy, to which it may be..repli§d 
that a man who shows as jnfich practical bene- 
vc4ence as did SSwift throughout his whole life, 
‘may 1>»-cexcuse'd from entertaining a rapturous 
admirat^n for', humanity ih the abstract. He has 
been accused of ^cynicism, a ch^ge to which his 
adfSiration for La Rochefoucauld lent some colour; 


^ but the aae^a indignatio^'oi Swift is incompatible 
mtbf tlfie easy philosophy of cyfiicisno. He might 
« reiterate (as hefpleasf-d Prior’s motto, Vive la haga- 
ielle,^'A, all the while “the corruption of men in 
power was eating into Bis flesh and exhausting his 
s^imt^.” Swift, it must always 436 remembered, was 
advocatua dia^oli, practising a kind of 
“ hypocrisy reversed,** as Bolmgbroke said, and we 
have always to be aifiiendipg, from the history of 
hi^ actions,^phis “own account of his character. 
Looking at his actions, at the record of his life, we , 
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repeat thatf Swift was no more 8lf cynic tl^n Dan^- 
“ who loved^well because he hated. * „ 

The end cSf his life was of thS saddest.* 
disease dogged hin* f A)m boyhood, racked him wilh 
p^ins.of growing frequency^ and at last made a 
complete wreck of that superb intellect. , He lived 
to be nearly eigljty, but for years before his dea*th, 
in 1745,*he was oonfined in the^Heanef'y, and* the 
servants used, to admit visitors to fook at ftie 
white-haired.figur^, which had once been Swift, 
pacip^ up aa.d down. Jodnsqn might welP write 
,m hfe Vanity of Humdtn fishes : • N 

•la life’s liRstfe^eiie whait prodigies surprise, 

Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ! 

From Marlborough’s ej^es tlte streams of dotage flow, 

^ And Swift Expires a^riveller and a show. 

He had foreseen his fatei^and l«ft his qjoney, 
a strange «,qt of synjpathy, to found aijuum: 
y^ it was pleasure to distort this motive iii the 
fine vprwes written in fanciful anticipatio*b of his 
own death: ^ 

He left the littie wealth Jie had. 

•To build, a hom^ ^r € 00)41 and mad. 

And sjhowed by one satfric tauch 

No nation '^jwited it so much. • 

% 

The whole of this poeng i,s a good speqimen «5f his 
verse, which, though it lacks the glittet of i’oj)e’s, 
has more \^rmfh and sincerity of feeling. * An» ^ 
example may be taken fronl one* of Ifl s m apy 
poems to Stella—^written ^n his favouirite^cto-* 
syllabic couplet; * * 

When on my sickly cmich I lay, 

Impatient both^f night arid day, 

Lamenting in unmanly qjbrains, 

Called every power to ease my pains. 

Then Stella ran to my relief, «• 

With cheerful face and inward grief ; 
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Ajhd, though-by Ht3aven’s severe decree 
lifers hourly more than me, 

No”cruel x&^^ster could require . 
^rom slaves employed for,^daily hire' 
What Stella, by her friendship warmed, 
With vigo?iir and delight performed. 
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Best pattern of true friends, beware ! 

You pay t^oo dearly for your care, 

If, while yoftr tenderness secuSes 
My life, it must endanger yours ; 

For such a fool was never foqpd, » 

Who pu,\led a palate to the ground,. 

Only; to h%ve tne ruins jnade 
^aterials for a housi decayed. 

Thfi' may be followed by some' specimens of 
Swift’s detached aphorisms; but it must be borne 
In mind that these present indeed his intellectuail 
force and ponetrption, Jjis wit and '•his ingenuity, 
no idea of his art in marshal,ling argu¬ 
ment, in tne convincing, narration of i,T^ossibilities 
(a bifehopc said there were some things in Omlliv^' 
hat he found it hard to believe), and above all of 
amazing irony: 

hcve just enough rbjigtoii t‘o make us hate, but not 
enough 'co'nake us love one another. 

A It 


I am-apt to think that, in the day of judgment, there will 
allowance given to th^ wise for their want of morals, 
and to the ignorant for their want of faith because both 
are without excusp. This renders the advantages equal of 
ig^rance and knowledge. But soine scruples in the wise 
ana scdc^^ces iif’th^ignorarjt will perhaps be forgiven upon 
the strength of tempfcati^n to eachi 

'» 41 ' \ j o 

* j^®n,' under tb‘e notion of weeding out prejudices, 

eradwaxe virtue, honesty^ and-religion. 


"J^at they do in heaven ^^® are ignorant of ; what 
not'We are told.expreWv i that they neither marry 
given in marriage. J 


nor are 
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The reason why so few ma^iages*are happil is because 
young ladies spend their time in jpaking net% nit in mal#n|- 
cages. • ^ 

Complaint i« the largest tribute Heaven receives, and'lhe 
^ncenest part of our devotion. 

Old men and comets have been reverenced for the same 
reason, their long ijeards and pretences to foretell eve* ts. 
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YOUNG, THOMSON, COLLINS, AND GRAY. 

r*" <' t 

The reign of Queen A^ne is rightly described as 
Augustan age of English literature; for at that 
pe riod, ds under - Augustus and Maecenas, intimate 
reTSfcioWjn existed between the men who governed 
and^the men who wrote well.* TheJ’terary type 
thus estgfolistied maintained itself through the Wo 
first Hanoterian reigns, though, under the auspices 
oHhe Germans'and Walpole, literature found itself 
in no d^n^and at court. The elder men whose mind 
was fqrnjed before Ahe change continued to write as 
they had written before; their Work retained the 
stamp of that brilliant c6terie. <But among the 
younger generation a change rapidly makes itself 
|elt .5 Prose •addresses itself now fo a wider audience 
—the audienceuwhich Defoe '‘j^as really the first to 
ali^kfwjith his Rohimon-. while poetry, on the other 
hand, whi&h had growh so social as to be scarcely 
distinguishable (in the work Pope, Swift, Prior, 
an^ Say) from glorified vers de socUU, returns 
somewhat to its proper seclusion. 

Pope died in 1744; ‘Swift, who had been dead for 
fiv^ years aly^ady,*was taken to the grave in 1745. 
Within that period, of the eighteenth century, two , 
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poets ha9. earned great rep^taticias by -wwlc of the^ 
second class, which was neve^rthele^s negfer of ^n 
to what nfoi^ of us understand by pogtry tl]^n an;w^ 
thing in Po^e oriS\\*ift; and two others, tiioujh 
with pcanty recognition in one esjse, had brought 
bStck into vetse the true lyrical note. 

Edward Young, who* was born in ICS-f and^dfed 
in 1765,.may be ^commended to those •who vs^ould 
study an unattractive type oi the* eighteeilth 
century cleri«}. He devoted his remarkable talent 
first to compoisitioiTs in the school of .Pope; but tjie 
worfc by which his onrh .day *knaw Iftui, and by 
which he remained truly famous fcA* a full ^entury 
after*his dellttt,«is the*i^ig}d Thoughts, a series^of 
moralising poems composed in blank verse. A 
brief extract •may be cited from the long pasgage* 
v^ich is reaUy. no more than an expansion of the 
famous line with which it d^ens—“ Prociwf^injjit'Oii 
is the thi^ -of timet’; 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool, 

Knows it at folt^ and 1 ‘efoims his plan, 

At fifty chides h*s infamous delsr^i, 

I Pushed his prudsnt purp*ose to re#olve ; 

Jn all thti magnajii^pity of thought, 

Resolvgs, and re-resolvetf; ancidies the 

Even here orife feels, what is glaringly tibviou* in 
less skilful passages, that tlie verse c»ies ouf; for 
rhyme. Promised .blank verse, we aro; fobbed off 
with unrhym^d couplets in which* th^ tick-tack beat* 
of Pope’s iambic haurfts us stjll. Ye^ the style has, 
its fascination and *its influence apparent Jn t?eorge 
Eliot’s Poems. In girlhood,'that great wi^er 
had an adoration for’Young,—who was* even then 
the favourite poet of the refigicus and half •cultifred 
households, such as that in .which she was born; 
and though she outgrew the taste, her own^ poetry 
was strongly coloured by this loAje of ttSr childhood. 
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^ Youn^ cannot credited with the first impulse 
to shake V'ff th/^ fetters of Pope’s couplet. James 
Thoipson, a Soot<fiiman, born in 1700/ published in 
1/26 his poem Winter; then Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn completed his Seasons, which were fin¬ 
ished in d730 (twelve years before the appearance 
of Young’s Night Thoughts'). Thomson’s latest work, 
The Castle of Indolence, was publ’shed in 1746, after 
a pension had qualified him to write it, by freeing 
him from the labour of writing indifferent tragedies. 
T.r. it he showed his deVbtion to ‘^the poet’s poet ” by 
reviving the Spenserian stanza—which he handled 
with admired success. ,> • 

'ihere i,s no particular re'ason why anyone nowa¬ 
days should read The SeasoTis. Poets stand at a 
great disadvantage; for a m^n who cannot acquire 
one of Turner’s jjs^ater-colours may still think him- 
y happy in possessing a Cotman, or a work 
of some /fdner of the masters whom Tujrner eclipsed. 
But’wet^an'all own Wordsworth. Scotf, Shelley, and 
the rest, who have done po much better* what 
Thomson was the ‘first fo do—that is, to express in 
verse _^tte chav.‘m ard suggestion^ of landscape. 
Nevertheless, in tbe'^JiisWry of-English literature 
the face is notable, that at tlie.y^ry height of Pope’s 
as^enden6y this young and friendless Scotchman 
was‘able to catch the oar of London with poetry 
of which this is a good example 

The keener i^mpesifs come: fuming dun 

thejivid easty or piercing north. 

Thick clouds ascend—in t«"hose capacious womb 
A vapoury delugediel, to snow^cc^ngealed. 

' jefeavy th^y roll their fleecy wot’ld along ; 

AixcLthe sky saddens wltlj the gathered storm. 

Through the hushed'air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin-wavering .j till at last the flakes 
cFall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their wintet* robe of ptirest white. 
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’Tia brightness all save where the neW snow m^ts 
Along the mazy currents. Low^the woods • Jr 
Bow thei» hwar head ; and, ere the lapjfuid sua 
Faint from tne west endts his evening ray, 

Earth’s univ^sal fahe, deep-hid and chill, 

Js one wild dazzling waste, that burie*8«wide 
xhe works of* man. Drooping, the labourer-ox 
Stands covered o’er with %now, and then demaflds 
The fruit of all hte toil. The fowls of heavei^ 

Tamed by the cru^ season, crowd arsund 
The winnowing store, and claim the little bofcn 
Whicljj Providence assigns them. One alone, 

The'redbreas^ saerdR to the hetisehold gods. 

Widely .regardful of the ejjijbroiling sky^ * 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets lea^s 
His.shivering loiates, and^pays to tiustea man 
His annual visft? Half-aft-aid, he first 
Against the window beats ; thji«, brisk, alights 
On the warnijiearth ; then, hopping o’er the floor, 

Eyes all the smiling faSiily askance, . 

And pecks, a^d^tarts, and workers wkere he is— 

Till, more familiar growm, the table-crumbs 
Attract his s’iender fegS. The foodless wilds * 

f our forth thSir brown inhabitSots. The hare, ^ < 

hough timorous of hj3art, and hai d beset 
By death in various foi^s, dark snares, and dogs. 

And more unpitying men, the garden ffe«ks, 

Ul-gedl on by fearless w?int. The,bleatiwg kind . 

Eye th^ black h*eaven, atid»n®xt #he glistening eartU; 

With looks of. dumb despair ; then, :fed disper^edf • 

Dig for the withered herb thioiigh hea^s of sij^w. 


Such a passage illustrated admii-ably tSe fidelity of 
Thomson’s observation, and his pqwer of wisual ftug-, 
gestion. It does not., however, indicate ap well as 
others what is important to r(Jmembei*; that«M4lt5n* 
was his master in style: aiiTl ihe worst defects of 
his work are due to S,Superficial imitatiqp cif 1bl:^e^ 
Latinisms, natural to Milti)rf who could thhdc, in 
T^atin, but a snare to "less perfect scholarship. 

Indirectly, the success of Thomson is^a proof tlfat 
.Milton was (as can be otherwise shown) popular 
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^oe\’^n in pope’s day. "But the tragic* and total 
*"^ailure oT^a really Original and beaptiful poet 
ii«die»tea *thai5 poetical appreciation^ was sadly 
lacking for any new work. William Collins was 
born in 1721, and published in 1747^ his volun'e 
of ^ Odes. «In 1749 he wrote,,his odes On the Death 
of 'Dhomson and On the Popular Superstitions of 
th^ Highlands —the latter of which may be taken 
as t'he first indication of English interest in the 
“ Celtic fringe.” Johnson, wh„o knew him in 
London and, was kijid to^him, has' recorded an 
impression' of j his shifdes^s and unhappy '’life, 
omittii!/g, however, its mos,t significant incident. 
Distracted by the total Jack* of understanding with 
which his Oaes had been received, Collins destroyed 
"evfely copy of the edition that he cpuld recover. 
The last ten yenrs o^ his short e:^istence were 
cloudii!^ with insanity. 

Exquisite passages cabound-in the. longer odes 
—that To Liberty, that O-n, the Passions ; and they 
are important histprically by, their return to free 
and varied me ores, with Jeaping and falling 
rhythms.^ But nothiij,g ejse in Collins is quite so 
good asdh.e brief ode given "here 

sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
all their country’s wishes ’'lessed ! 

When spring, with dewy fingers cold. 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould. 

She there Shall dress a sweeter sod 
* Than fancy’s' feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their ^irge is sung ; 

Th ere Honour comes, a'hilgrim grey, 

To bless the tuff fhat wraps their clay ; 

' And Freedoifi shall awhile repair. 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there ! 

Here indggsd is, what Mr. Swinburne rightly 
praises, “a purity< of music, a clarity of style,” 

/, d (/' o 
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remote ali^e from the aAifice*of 5io^ or 'i*e 
laborious jupvement of Thorilson’s^Miltc^ics. Yet 
Collins is wftolly of Ijiis time. Very*charaJtarist:e 
of the eight^nth century is tha^ tendency to the 
al»gtralct; an|i the ode On •the Passions is dis¬ 
figured by his belief that you can give to«a quality 
—such as Youtk or Health—body an(^ spirit*^ by 
prefixing* a capit^Pl letter to its name. Wholly jof 
the eighteenth ’century also, wholly \m-filizabetlian, 
is the lovely *“ Dirge in Cyj^heline," of whi(^i the 

first •stanza aif least must.be cited: 

• • • * 

To fair Fidele’s grassy*bomb , 

Sof* fliaids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweef of earliest bloom, » 

And rifle all the breaflCing spring. 


^ow foreigii is the «,ccent of this to Sha^^espetife, 
a citation of Shakespeare’s c^n di*ge will^how: 


Fea» Ap more th# heat o’ the siin, 

No»1ihe^uri<hJS winten^H rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gofte^and ta’en tliy wages : 

Golden lads and ^irls all musff, # , 

. ,Als chimney sweepers, coftie to du^t. ^ 

The Miltonic diction* S-n^ the ‘ classicalcon¬ 
vention have* pasaej^ over the lQ,nguage^ Before 
Collins takes •it up: he can no longer •have irfie 
frank simplicity of the •prime, that do(^ not •fear 
to make mu^c opt of chimney sweepqrs. ** Soft 
maids and village hinds” have l’ep]pced chimney 
sweeps on the one hlind, and* “goI(^en lacj^^anid 
lasses ” on the other, ^ut s«t ttie line, 

And rifle aM^e breathing* spring, ^ 
beside what you will in Pope^, and the undefii^ai^e 
difference in quality Is at once apparent. Tech¬ 
nically, however, the most ftnportant thing that 
Collins did is his Ode to Evening — 9 ^ wonderful 
experiment in the unrhymed lyric. Three stanza 
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' I- , ' 

nSay be «a 9 ted here; knd the reader will note at 
• once the ifue nfil^raljsm which render^ the impres- 
^on ?)f 'early ^twilight by twp detailed suggestions, 
each of them conveyed with exquiscte felicity of 
words, and eacli of them chosen because it inevit¬ 
ably carlies with itself a • whole world of back- 
grqtind, which j;he poet needs not t© express further : 

, « (t 

^ Now air'is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat 
; With short, shrill shriek, flits by on lea^thern wing ; 
f Or where the beetle winds * 

Hijwsmall butreullen hprn, 

A^oft he risl is ’midst the twilight path,, 

Against the pilgrim borne ,ia heedle^is-'htnn : 

Now teach me, rnaid composed, 

To breathe some softened strain. 

Whose numbers, stealing thr<9ugh thy .darkening valf, 
Mayj_not unseW'mly, with its stillness'^suit, 

' •" ""jis, musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial loved^return f „ • ' 

MUtdh has the same art of selection, but, Milton 
k never so much ,a naturalist l^in the double sense) 
as Collins in his description, of the bat. But it is 
plaip^y from Milton that- Rollins learns his sense of 
sound V'a^ues. Note t'he physicial suggestion of the 
vpwels in this passage, wherb'first,,the bat’s thin 
cry,' then ,the beetle’s drpne is -given, before the 
syllables set themselves to a slow crooning and 
soothing "music. ^ Note also ‘that 'the poet in 
.weaving his sound-patternhas almost dispensed 
witK“’i,he help of alliteration ; yet the words fall 
into^ their places us inevitfibly as if held there 
, li^t only r by alliteration, bi(:t‘^by rhyme. Nothing 
could be further froni<- Pope’s ideal of a hard and 
fast prescription which should force every man to 
iparch to a rhythm so obvious and so recurrent that 
no man can mistake it, while by strict adherence 
to it a certain harmony must infallibly be attained. 
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But the age was not ripe*for such ai^artist 
Collins, and •Johnson, speaking of %1^ man^“with 
whom ” (he writes^ “ J once delighted to c<m^erse 
and whom I yet remember with ignderness,” thus 
sums up: " Ag men are often esteemed who cannot 


be loved, so the poetry* of Collins may sSmetimSs 
extort praise wheSa it gives little plefisureb” *. 


By far more fortunate was the contemporafry 
poet Thomas’Gray, whose .work, though i«i 
essenefe v.ery different, ha^ anuchforiri^ iHpomblance’ 
to that of Collins. Born in 1716, ray w^s the 
son a wel?-f€>jdo city* man; went to Eton cad 
thence to Cambridge; and^ after his uhiversity 
studies were completed, set out on a continentj^l « 
tour with Horace Walf»ole, a man almost as»notab]e 
as himself. The friendship betwe^ the sc#i of J>he 
Prime Ministej' and tht^son of the scriveiwr was not 
prc^f against* •quarrels, and “Gray separated and 
came home. In 174JL he settled down to college 
• life at Cambridge, wbCre he spent,the remaining 
thirty years of his existence. The* breac^ with 
Horace Walpole »was he^l^d*, anS the two best ?^tter 
writers of their day continued td correspo:^* ./e 
still profit by d;heir Amiable labours. Ti^fey hjid 
many tastes in common ;,but Walpole a dilet¬ 
tante and an amateur. Gray a scholar in ttie widest 
sense. He wacfe, pdrhaps, the first* man m Europe 
to realise the value of the Scandinaviiin sagtls; antf 
his famous ode, Tho Bard, if^owed an* in^e^l’ in 
the literary records Wales? like that which 
Gaelic traditions awalAned in Collins. »He haS* 
moreover, a delightful Humour* -^hich pervade%*his 
letters and informs one charming piece of verse, the 
lines on a cat drowned in attempting to poach on a 
jar of goldfish. *• 

• To the average readey, howeve?, he is of course 
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cMefly ftuthor of^tW Hymn to Adversity, the 
♦“odes, Qn 'the^^^pfring, On a Distant^'Prospect of 
EtorC College, The Bard, and, ^ above all, of The 
Elegy in a Gou'^try Churchyard. It'^may be fairly 
said that nearly all h5s original verse is known* to 
ef^erybod^. Few poets travel with so little luggage, 
and* Gray is represented almost in* extenao in almost 
e^ery anthology.' Yet his tremendous lampoon on 
thi first Lord Holland’s absurd castle at Kings- 
^le deserves to be more familiar than it is'; better 
satiric veFSe' is hardly t<? be found in Pdoe or 
Dryden than t^aese vigorous quatrains, 
i-^.Ve need not perhaps ,«Iament, '^?th Matthew 
Arnold that Gray “ never spoke out.” It is true 
c tb^. time was unfavourable for poetry, but Collins 
rather, than Gray felt the "nip ofe. the “ spiritual 
east, wi^-d.” TRfe siirtple fact thali Gray deliber¬ 
ately chofes to spend his life in the safe and 
stagnant atmosphere "of a university, town—t.heu 
far less ruffled by outside currents than it'is to-day 
—proves him .lacking in the venturesome ardour- 
which ^o great poet can be without. There is no 
trac^in him of any-geixeyous indiScretiorx^ such as, 
for hl^ance, moVed ahnnyson^,' to the project of 
vplunteexing with the Spanish rebel'3. His muse is 
essCxitially academic. Even the <swan song which 
the Welsh' bard, last of his order, chants before he 
plilnges from the precipice is dimply a prophetic 
•i;pview ‘of English Iiistory a.ad literature, which, in 
reali?^, c-elel^rates the^glories of the conqueror; and 
Gray’s best ode, <7%fe Progr^s^^of Poesy, may be not 
c quite unfairly described as ^rical criticism, 

'‘It opens with three‘fine‘^tanzas which describe 
the power of poetry, to inspire joy, and two which 
oslebrate its consoling and invigorating influence. 
Then the "progress of the muses is traced from 
Qreece to Rome, and from ^ Rome to “ Albion’s sea*^ 

\i ■' " 
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encircled coast." Ji. stanza vis gi'^n to S]j^kesp^e* 
commonplace enough; but tfie v^se •fct|en mounts ’ 
to a pitch Worthy of its subject* to 4ionou» Jfliltoii 
and Dryden^ befoi» it falls to the lamentably tame 
conclusion, in which Gray inak6» his estimate of 
liis own woik;: 

Nor second JEIe, that rode sublime 
Upon the serapb-wings of Ecstasj^ 

The secrets of the abyss to spy. 

He passed the flaming bounds of place and time 
Thb living*thron«, the sapphire blaze, 

.Where an^ls tremble v^ile thay gaze,* % 

Htftaw ; but, blasted Vit^ excess of Vght, 

Closed hi* ^es in endless night. ‘ 

* Behold, ■v?hei‘# Drydedfe less presumptuous car, 

Wide o’er the field of glory j»ear * 

Two coursers of ethereal race, ^ 

With necks in thund#r clothed, and long-resounding^Ace. 

Hark, his Bands the lyre egcplore^ 

Bright-gyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 

Scatters ffom her piTitured u^n 

Thoughts \ltat?breathe, and words that burn. ^ 

Byt ?in ! ’tis heard yio more— 

Oh lyre divine, what daring spy-it 
Wakes thee now ? Tho’h* inheri** 

*Ncfr the pri^, nor ample pini«n. 

That the Thehan eAgte Bea^j^ 

Sailing with sup^me dominion 
Thro’ the^zure dfeep of air : 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would run ^ 

Such forms as glitter ^n*the Muse’s ray, . 

With orient hue^i,«unborrowed of the sun :% 

Yet shall he mount, and keep hiS dis^tant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, • 

Beneath the Good*how far—bift far abote the C^i^at. 

Fine as it all is, one^clannot but feel that it sojjpp- 
how lacks feeling, a^d savpurs of thb glpriffed* 
prize poem. The speotacle^of Milton fires Gray Ifor 
a moment, though the alien lemotion, experienced, 
as it were, at second-hand, drops and leaves him In 
the rhetorical ingenuity “blasted wilfi excess of 
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flight.” Q*mpare 'this rvith the sincere poetry of 
^^Muion’s oV'fl' sonnet <xi his blindness, or compare it 
with tli? truth of 'fact, and rhetoric at ince loses its 
lustre. Milton lost his eyes, not' in contemplating 
hell or heaven, but because he turned from thege 
contemplations to scrive and pore in the service of 
his country. The lines on l3ryden, express finely a 
critical euldgy Of the heroic coupJet, and exemplify 
Dryden’s u^e of the Alexandrine, but this is only 
one step further from prose than the best things in 
Essay on Criticism. Wilere we find Tjray 
the true, fme t.incere ppet, is in the me'dittctive 
stanza? of the ude on Eton^ and abo\^3 all in the 
imperishable Elegy. Poetry)", Milton said, should be 
“ simple, sensuous, and passionate,” and Gray seldom 
'stands the test. But in the opening stanzas of the 
Ode on ' Eton we^have^an emotion— -the regret for 
early-yofith—which is simple, common to many 
of mankind; and we have^ it associated with 
definite Cense perceptions, the towers of ^ind^ur 
and the rich beauty of the Thames and its Banks. 
Passion is lacking'; and in tlie latter part of the 
ode have a' spurious^rhetoric in the detailed 
foreca^t^^of the “ fiTry"^rPasSiohs ” that are to prey 
upon the' “ little victims ” (in other words, the 
Etdn boys*) when they reach manhpod. 

It is in the Elegy that Gray is wholly exempt 
froix) insincerity. In its magical opening we have 
s^ain thf- simplieiiy^of great^art in the broad, bold 
fstiokoEi the appeal tc common experience, the full 
sensuous '"realisation, of the scene conveyed, and 
boyond that, a passion of feeling, a whole nature 
ViDj-£)ct. What the pa^sioir is under which the 
nature vibrates, we do not leain at once. We follow 
through stanza after" stanza of magnificent em¬ 
broidery nppp thfe theme, as thought after thought 
rises to the mind’s surface, presented only to be 
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dismissed. ‘Thus are evoked the |)ageant]^of d^tl» ^ 
in other ^pjaces, “ pealing Anthems ” ^der long 
drawn aisle hnd fretted vault; the ^astag? »f life 
in “ village > Haidpdens ” and “ mute inglorious 
Miltons ”; the glory that might liEfve been, the com¬ 
pensations for its lack,in the cool sequestered v^le. 
All these thoughts are alien to the heart o& the 
poem; it is ivith “ Yet ” that we ]*each* the cenliral 
emotion,—that passionate clinging to* the knpwn 
and h®mely,‘that,passionate repugnance from»the 
chilly silence?, which nq maq.was me^e lil^elyHo 
und6rst’and than Johnson ,:and which isVendered in 
stanzas tha? ^e—whc^ disliked Gray—has 'praised 
once and for aW in a faVnous passage: 

In the charaster of his Eleg^ I rejoice to concur witlf .tha 
cwnmon reader > for by iHie common-sense of readers, uncor¬ 
rupted with litertiry prejudices,^fter sil the refinements of 
subtlety and the dogmatism of learning niusf be •finally 
decided all claim to p<}dtical hraours. The * Churchyard ” 
a^unds with images which find'^ mirror in everij miiifa and 
with sentiments to whifh every bosom returns an ecl^. The 
four stanzas, beginning S'^Yet even these bones,” are to me 
original; I haye never seen themotion^ hi any other pladfe ; 
yet* he^that readj them here persuades Mniself Viat he has 
always felt them. Had Orrf' written often thus, it h^d been 
vain to blame aad useless to praise hiih. ^ 



CHAPTER XII. 

i.'iL EIGHTEENTH CE?ITUEY _NdVELISTS. 

.Human beings in a civilised societyi have every¬ 
where ^nd always demanded'to be e«itertained by 
fiction; ^nd in England the demand had been 
met'most ^successfully by dramatic, xiction, tor 
which the genius of the race, ill a brillmt 
period, bad shown itself specially favourable. .After 
the Puritan influence, hostile to the theatre, 
had become, iU itT has never ^holly ceased 
to ber-the dominant (Siaraqteristic oi English Me, 
fiction Va3 still called for, and instead of going 
to ^ee plays, people read them.' But in so far as a 
play cs the^ling of a stoyy, it needs to be acted 
for its«full effect; aud a great field lay open for the 
effvi^T of a story > who, instead oi casting it into 
dramatic^form,'would tell it primarily as a narrative; 
Wrimiig whU on the stage would be seen enacted, 
suggesting a background bywords, and inter- 
poWng dramatic dialogue ffhen occasion offered. 
Defoe,*as we have s^en, did tfjjs; yet not for a long 
time was the lesson rfjally graspedand the novel, 
m&o far as it is a.story of domestic interest hin^ng 
on a love affeir, was bom, so to say, by accident. 

Samuel Richardson, a fat, Stborb elderly bookseller 

• 0 *•' 
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" « * . ' 
and printer, was asked by cfertaii? other kooksell^s 

to prepare,^ series “ of familiar letters 5»fthe usctuI 
concerns in cbmmon l^e,” which shouM serva^partly 
as a work of»moraT example and partly as a guide 
t« letter writing. With ng lotwer purpose did 
Richardson begin; and, he wrote letters purporting 
to comg^ from a servant-maid—that being the class 
for whom tljLe book was designed "to Be specially 
useful. The letters had to be about so'hiething.^so 
he bethought him^of a sto^ which he had h^rd 
about a young woman iij servjce whom^ her ftiaster 
had Endeavoured to seduces, and whb htM not only 
suocQSsfullytg'^arded ^er virtue, Imt had -dinally 
triumphed ovei^the wofild-be seducer’s hgart till he 
condescended to make her lifs wife. * ' 

„It seems tb^t Richardson when a precocious »boy' 
had taken aif interest in t^p love affairs of young 
women, w|io employed him to put into ^orde the 
sentiments which they desired to express to their 
Idvers. o This early practice stood to him, i.md ^hen 
his book PameZct appeared (in 1740), narrating in a 
series of epistles the history of ’Pamela’s trials axd 
triumph, it took the town, by stornl. Its successor. 
Clarissa Harlower, set*I3cha:MSOQ on a welW^erved 
pinnacle; an^ thbt» who have read Charles 
Orandiscm, his third and last novel, in whiclf he 
essayed to depict the pferiect gentlemalb—^l^lame- 
less baronet-’-deolAre that it doe^^ not detract ^rom 
his reputation. The ,ordinary, read-jr may well be 
content with the eight solid* volum«is of i^-a/rissa-^ 
which is unquestionably oiie pf ^the best? novels in 
any language. ^ 

Unfortunately, staidarfjLs’have so far ch^ifged 
that what was accouhted in 1749 to be *the most 
edifying of sermons cann6t now be discussed 
unreservedly. Clarissa is a beautiful,,pious, accBm- 
I plished young lady with a despatic father, a weak 
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mother, ai d a braJier And a sister who detest her 
b^iause ok her personal pre-eminence and of a rich 
legacy % which' it has secured to her. To her Mr. 
Lovelace, a man of rank and fashion, witty, hand¬ 
some, and dangerous, pomes to pay his ad(h*eases-rT- 
having uufortunately first paid them to the elder 
sister, whom, after seeing Clarissa he leads on to 
refuse him—though her refusal is given in a manner 
designed rather for an encouragement. The sister, 
thu-> outmanoeuvred, is furious, and summons the 
brother to her aid, wj^o persistently insalts Lovelace; 
and Clarissil is f sd into a clandestine correspondence 
with the purposb of avoiding a duel, ft vs impossible 
to describe the never-dull series of touches which 
reveal how the interest awakened by this brilliant 
personage in Clarissa is re-epforced while she ,^s 
increasingly obliged tc^ occupy her thoughts with 
him, .and'^how she is led from one concession to 
another in file interest^ of peace. Fir\olly the duel 
occufs, acid Lovelace, the magnanimous victor, *^18 
forbidden the house ; Clarissa.is put under more and 
m^re insulting Bisstrictipns ; her correspondence not 
only witlk him but with her confidant, Misf^ Howe, 
i& coiMucted by eyer "fresh'" intrigue; and we see 
her bein'^ Slowly and inevitably driven to accept 
in perfect *good faith the proposal of elopement, 
whiclf he hplds out with tlie worst designs. We 
see alsb, through'his letters to bis confidant, Mr. 

L Belford, the pgillpig^ of the jyires, the means by 
jA^hich .^je goa^s ofi her.family tp more intolerable 
severities,Lplaying op the foible of each; till at 
las^^Ciarissa takes' the plung<x<’us the only alterna¬ 
tive'to (.a de’tested inarria^ in^o which her relatives 
are “trying to force her. In this way the minds of 
half-a-dozen principal actors, to say nothing of 
subalterns, are laid open to us;*' and we have not 
the minds only, but their tricks of voice and , 
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gesture. It is not a pleasskit inl^erior^tUat is ^ud 
disclosed., ^^The passion of rtiean,«»ranct^^ous spite, 
finely discriftiinated jn its male and® femal.f-effects 
in brother and sfster; the father’s despotism, the 
iwothfer’s foojish subservience to afl absurd ideal of 
conjugal duty, the fussy incompetence of iwo uncjes, 
—all tfeis* is unsparingly shown as well as Clarissa’s 
attitude*to |ach ©f these her kin? But \his is *oply 
the opening, for the real story begins when Clarissa 
flies,^cpnly to'find^hat her Jover has no though of 
marriage ; aftd her lettei^s, and Jiis, detail the Various 
, stratagems by which he i^eks, inet]3ctiili,lly, to pre¬ 
vail i>ver h^f^sistanc^ The book^nds in tmgedy; 
poor Clarissa Suffers tBe foulest of foul play, and 
dies; Lovelace is killed fn a duel; and so the 
bafinitely draiWn-out»tension comes to an end. ' 
Perhaps dotvhere else iij literature is’ ‘there so 
minute aij analysis of the fenfinine temperament— 
and Miss BCwe is scarcely4ess fully revealed than 
(Larissa. But^he wonder of the tiling is ’tha^ this 
prim* little bookselj^r, who surrounded himself 
naturally with eldeyly woraen, sMbuld have drawn 
in Lov«lace a^an whose^natne ha§ most just^ been 
given to a type df b(^(?and» picaresque vijl^ny. ” 
Two cita'^ons*iaiay be given *whic|i illustrate, 
however inadeijuately, Richardson’s power of Con¬ 
veying a scene and a phj^sical imjiressibn. Tlie first 
is from a letter ®f Clarissa’s : 

. . . My sister is byt tfiis mome«t gone trpm me,^p?Slie oaXTfs 
up ail in a flame ; whic^ obliped me abruptly to lay down 
my pen ; she ran to me^- ^ j , 

O Spirit ! said she, lapping my neck a little too ’Jit&.rd. 
And it is come to this at last * 

Do you beat me, Bell3 ? ’ 

Do you call this beating you ?oonly tapping your shoulder 
thus, said she, tapping again more gently—this is what we 
expected it would come to—you want to hft independent—, 
my father has lived too long fo*" ’ 
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o I was go&g to spifeak witti vehemence ; but she put her 
han>ikerchi^Befor^my mouth, very rudely—You have done 
enough «ith you§ pen, mean listener as you a^fe ! But know 
that nfiltner your independent scheihe,,nor any of your visit¬ 
ing ones, will be granted you. Take your Cburse, perverse 
one ! Call in your r^3,ke toJielp you to an independence upea 
your parent^, and a dependence ppon him !—Do so!—Pre¬ 
pare this moment—rescuve what you will take with you—to- 
mori;6w you ,go—(Jepend upon it to-m^orrow-you go!—No 
longer shall ypu stay'Bere, watching ancl creeping about to 
heaven to what people say.—’Tis determined, child !—You 
go tr-morrow—my brother would hav^u come* up to tell you 
sobut I persuSided him to the contrary —for I kno%, not 
what had oeromeL^f ydii if h© had.—Such a letter ! ^.such 
an insolent, such r a conceited challenger ! Oh thou vain 
creator^! But pre^pare yourself, J say—to-nlorrow yoir ^6— 
my brother, will accept of your bold challenge ; but it must 
be personal : and at my unde Antony’s—or perhaps at Mr. 
Solm^s’s— 

Thus she. ran on, almost foaming^with pasdon ; till, quite 
out of patience, I said;'No wore of your violence, Bella.—Had 
I known in what way you designed to come upr you should 
not have found my chambepedoor open—talk^ib your servant 
in this m^^nner. Unlike you, as I bless God I am, I dm 
nevertljeless your sister—and let me *ell you that I won’t go 
to-morrow, nor the ney.t day, nor nbxt day to that—except I 
anl dragged away violence. 

What! not if ybur father or your mother command it 
—^Girll*' said she, intei^ding^anotiiei' word, by her pause and 
manner'b^roie it came out. ■ 

L^t it coinf to that, Bella ; then I 'shall know what to say. 
But it, shall be from their own mouths, if I do—not from 
yours, nor your Betty’s.—And say another word to me, in 
this maiijter, a,qd be the consequence what it may, I will force 
, myself into their presbnee ; and demand what I have done 
ta be used thus! ' “^ '' 

* Come jSdng child ! Come along. Meekness—taking my 
, hand, and leading me towards the ^or—Demand it of them 
noxy-^you’ll find both' your desp^ed parents together!— 
What! ^oes your heart fail you f-|/for I /•esisted being thus 
insoL.,nfcly offered to be led, arid pulled my hand from her. 

I want not to be led, s^id I; and since I can plead your 
invitetion, I will go : and was posting to the stairs accord¬ 
ingly in my passion—but she got between me and the door, 
and shut it— o 

L«t me first, bold one, said she, apprise them of ^'ovr,visit 
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—for your own sake let me—fof my brotherdi^ith 
But yet opening it again, seeing m^ shrink back^Go, if you 
will !—Why dAi’t you ffo ?—Why don^t ^u go, »Us 3 ?— 
following me tc^ my clPset, whither I retired, with my heart 
full, an4 pulled the sash-door after me ;*and could no longer 
hdld in my tears. 

Nor would I answer one* word to her repeated aggram- 
tions, nor^to h^r demands upon me to open the door (for the 
key was on‘the Inside^; nor so much as t#iri? my Read towards 
her, as she loofced through the glass at me. 'And at la*st, 
which vexed he^ to the heart, I drew the silk curtain t^iat 
she shpifld not see nft, and do\^ she went mnttftring’*all 
the wtty. • , 

Is Aot Ibhis usage enough t^ provoke % raShness never 
befoje thoughti*o^*? / ^ 

As it is but fbo^probable*khat 1 may be hurried awJPy to 
uncle’s without being able to giv^you prev^us nbtice of it; 
I yo’u that ^s soon as you shall hear of such a violence, 

a would send to the usi*al place, to take back such of ^our 
ers as may nAt Jbave reached nw han^P, or to fetch any of 
mine that may be there.—May'^ou, my dear, sbe al,ways 
happy, prays^Qur Clariss^Harlowe. 


* * . 

•And l\ere now*is a specimen of Lovelace’* cor5'es- 
pondeftce with Mr. Bfejjlord: 

Just as she had repeated the last word^^'If you mean m^ 
honoura?)ly, let m^ go out of tlys hated hofise,” in tame Mrs. 
Sinclair, in a great fermAi#—An^f wl^t, pray, Madam ha# 
this house done to yoi*? Mr. Lovelace, ypu have*lAo^n me 
some time ; and*if I h^ve not the niceness of *his ladji^ I 
hope I do not deserA^e to be treated thus ? « 

She set her huge arms akimbo—Hoh ! M^dam, Jet me 
tell you that I mu aijiAzed at your freedoms with my char¬ 
acter ! And, Mr. Lovelace (holding up 5nd violently shaking * 
her head) if you are a genflleman and*a man of honour— • 

Having never before^een anytjjing but ob&equiofftness in * 
this woman, little as she kked her, f^e^'as frighled at her 
masculine air and fierce Ib^k—God help*me ! she cried,*what 
will become of me now ! tven, turning her head hit^r dhd * 
thither, in a wild kind of«amazd. Whom have I found* jA’o- 
tector ! What will become of me r^w ! 

I will be your protegtor, my dearest love !—But indefd 
you are uncharitably severe upon poor IMufs. Sinclair ! Indeed 
you are !—She is a gentlewoman borni and the relict of a 
man of honour ; and though left in such circumstances as 40 
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oltlige her Ip Jet lodgings, ;^et would she scorn to be guilty of 
a wuful bal,cness. t 

I h<‘)p® so—it’may be so—I may be mistaken—but—but v 
thei'e 18 no crime, I presume, no treason to say I don’t like 
her house. ^ 

The old dragon straddled up to her, with her arms kimboed 
again, her eye-brows erect, like the bristles upon a hog’s back, 
andiscowling over her shortened nose, more than’ half hid her 
ferfet eyes. - Her* mouth was distorted,. Shej pouted out her 
blubber-lips," as if to bellows up wind and sputter into her 
ho^e-nostrils ; and her chin was curdled, and more than 
ushallv pi'ominent with passion. • <= 

' With two “ Hoh—Madams,’! she accosted'^the frighted fair 
one ; who, tfcrriti^, caught bold of my sleeve. ’ -s 

I feared she would fall into fits ; and with a look of in- 
digi^ation, told Mrs. Sinclair that the^sf^ apartments were 
mine ; and I could not .imagine what she meant, either by 
listening to what passed between me and my spouse, or to 
^ come in uninvited ; and still more, I wondered at her giving 
herself these strange liberties. , i 

I piay he to blame. Jack,’ for suffering this wretch to give 
herself thesa^irs ; but her coming, in was without my orders. 

The old beldam, throwi^sg herself’ into a .chair, fell a blub 
boring and exclaiming. And the pacifying of;, her, 'and 
endea^youring to reconcile the lady'to her, took up till near 
one o’clock. ‘ 

And thus, between terror, and the late hour, a’ld .what 
followed, she was diverted Lorn the thougsits of getting out 
of the house to Mrs. iieescn’s, oY anywhere else. 

*t ' ' 

The epistolary style, to,\\ihich Richardson adhered 
throughout, has 9. natural fitness for full self-revela- 
tioil; but ’^many drawbacks offset this advantage. 
-The same ev^nt has to be ^nany times related or 
referreil to; the evolution of plot is necessarily slow; 
and, above all, the* author ps debarred from com- 
^ih^nting in his own person. iA very different model 
ofi nan-(j.tive was afforded by^ the great writer who 
owed to Richardson the immediate suggestion of 
his first masterpiece. 

Pamela appeared in 1740; and among those who 
were no enthusiasts for h^ well-investe-ji,^ virtue^ 
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must have been Mr. Henry Fielding, barysler-at-ljw, 
and a playyW^ht of some standing.* Two’^ears l^er 
there was puBlished T^e History of Jds&ph A^tdrews 
and his Friend Mr. Ahraham Adams. The first 
intention of this book was parody. ‘Joseph Andrews 
was represented as being brother of Pamela," and, 
like hey ^ ^c^sesaed of gi*eat personal attractions. 
Like her,*als^, he «s subjected to 4;eihptation by* {in 
employer; like her he resists. But there the resem¬ 
blance ends. •For,jn the first place, Mr. Jos^lj^is 
not Jient on ^keeping Lq,dy* Booby at#a diltanee 
till she ^all decide on marriage; oij the contrary, 
theo];;>ject of;h{p ambition is to become the husl^nd 
of Fanny, a preifty and portionless young girl in his 
native parish^ And accordiffgly, wheh her slighted 
ladyship in natural ®,nger turns the lad out* of* 
doors, his first thought is tcy betake himself home. 
Unhappily^however, before he got far on* his tvay, 
he had the misfortune to be aippped,robl5ed, stripped, 
arfd left* for dead. What followed is so* charac¬ 
teristic of Fielding’s *ipnnner, tha^ it may be qifoted: 

^ • • 

The ^oor wr&tch, who* lay motionless 41 long time, just 

began to recover llis aense^ m tT st»ge-coacb came* by.» The 
postilion, hearing a nfan’s groans,•stop* his horsgs^ii^ told 
the coachman, he was^fg’tain there was a^dead man lying in 
the ditch, for he*heard him groan. “Go on, sirr^,” says^he 
coachman ; “ we are* confounded late, and hare no tiAe to 
look after dead men.” A lady, who heard what Ibhe postilion 
said, and likewife h^rd the groan, C8,lled eagerly to*the, 
coachman to stop and see what was tlje matter. Uj^on which 
he bids the postilion g,light, and k>ok into,tbe ditph. He* 
did so, and returned, “ that^thereowas a man sitting upright, 
as naked as ever he was Ijc^-n.”—“ O J*—«us ! ” cried the^ady ; 
“A naked man ! Dear coachman, drive on and,leave higf.”^ 
Upon this the gentlemen ^t oijt flf the coach ; and <F®s^h* 
begged them to have mer(^ upon hint: for that he^iad b^n 
I’obbed, and almost beaten to dea*h. “ Robbed ! ” cries an 
old gentleman : let us make all the haste imaginable, or We 
shall be robbed too.” A young man who boionged to the 
<aw answered, “He wished they hacf passed by without 
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ta^ng anj^otice ; 6 ut now they might be proved to 
haVvj been f s® in b^s company ; if he should dae they might 
be call 7 ^ to sojne nccount for his murder^,- lie therefore 
thougnt it advisable to save the pcfer <p,reature’s life, for their 
own sakes, if possible ; at least, if he died,- to prevent the 
jury’s finding thatf they fled for it. He was therefore ^pf 
opinion to MKe the man into the coach, and carry him to the 
next^ inn.” The lady insisted, “ That he shouM not come 
into, the coach. That if they lifted him ih, sl^ would herself 
alight: for she had father stay in that"~placeito all eternity, 
them ride with a naked man.” The coachman objected, 
“ T'aat he could not suffer him to be taken in, unless some¬ 
body Would j^ay a shilling for his carriagoe the four miles, 
which the ti/o g.ptlemfen r^ffis^d to do. But the Ifiwyer, 
who was afraid of some mischief happening to himself if the 
wre*2K7was left behind in that rConditioru"&<tying, man 
could be too cautious in these matters, eind that he remem¬ 
bered very extrjtordinary t'Ases in the books, threatened the 
coachman, and bid him deny taking him up at his peril ; for 
that if he died, he should be indicted for his murder ; and if 
he lived, a^d brought an “ction against him, he would will¬ 
ingly take a^^rief in it.” The words had a senijible effect on 
the coachman, who was wgll acquainted with,the person who 
spoke theja ; and the old gentleman above-mentioned, think¬ 
ing the naked man would afford him frequent opportunities 
of showing his wit to the lady, offered to join with the com- 

E any in giving a flaug of beer for his fare ; till partly alarmed 
y th^ thl eats of the onej and partly by the promises of the 
other, and being perhaps littia hiovcd with compassion at 
the poor'bi/eature’^ condition, who stood bleeding and shiver¬ 
ing with the cold, he at length agreed ; and Joseph was now 
advancing to,,the coach, where, seeing tke lady, who held the 
sticks iPf her fan before hiJr eyes, he absolutely refused, 
mis^ranle as^ he wak, to enter, unless he ^*'<3 furnished with 
'■ sufficient covering to prevent giving the least offence to 
decency.^'- So perfectly' piodest w'as this young man ; such 
mighty ejects had the spotless eilample of the amiable 
Pamela, and the excellent*sermcs^s of Mr. Adams, wrought 
upon'him. , 

‘ Though there were several ^yeat-coats about the coach, 
it 'Was mot ea^ to get o^er this difficulty which Joseph 
had started. The two „ gentlemen complained they were 
c<^d, and could nojb spare a rag; „the man of wit saying, 
with a laugh«that charity began at home ; and the coach¬ 
man who had two ogreat-coats spread under him, refuse^. 
t<J> lend eitherj lest they shonld • be made l^’oqdy ; the 
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lady’s footman desired to be exdVised jfcr the sime reason, 

which the l^dy herself, notwitl^^tandi^jg Hlmabhoriiiftce 
of a naked iJjan, .approved ; and it»is jnor^thiypr prob¬ 
able, poor Joseph, w^o •bstinately adhered to his Jhodest 
resolution, mu»t have perished, unles^ the postilion (a lad 
vdio hath been since transported, for robbing a hen-roost) 
had voluntarily*stript off a great-coat, his only garment, at 
the same tkne swearing a great oath (for which he was fe- 
buked b}»the 'tosseftgers), “ that he would, rather ride i% his 
shirt all his l)^e, thSn suffer a fellow*breatur§ to lie in., so 
miserable a condition.” , 

Tlie •i*eader will* observe i)he touch of pargdj^iii 
the ^fe,rence to Pamela*and'also^ note hcfCv^ 

subsidiary h is to the irony of th^ whole passage 
and* its unsp^fin^ comiyent on hunlan naturS;"^ As 
for the excellent Mr. Ada^fps, parson of Joseph’s 
parish, he is .no less a principal in ^he story than, 
Joseph himself, and Ife makes his first entry at*the 
inn where the *much-batter»d JdSeph isjdeposited 
by these Isfw.-f earing .Samaritans. Mr.. Andrews is 
om his way t# Londbn to rtaise money by the .sale 
oi some* sermons; a^jd it is with full confi^eijce in 
this untouched gold ••mine that, l^e undertakes to 
pay f®r Joseph’s accommodation ^t the inn till 
recovery. Unhappily, jj^o^r'^eiier, a DOokse*llerj» wh^ 
happens to be, of &e compafty, chishes his <jx<pecta- 
tions gravely*; and d)he further circumstance l^at 
the sermons which he IjeJ^eved to be yi his valise 
had been removed Ipy Mrs. Adams J;o make room for 
extra shirts, ^etetmines him to accompany Joseph, 
homewards. But since the pair* have'only a shilling 
between them, and •since be4>re they have*^one far® 
they encounter on t]j^l|*road a distressed dan^el, no 
other than Joseph’s l(j»yely Fanny—whom Far86i\ 
Adams, after avigoroi:;^%ouf oJ ^ 8 ticufFs,rescji^s<fi 5 pm 
a would-be ravisher—the jou^ey is full of trouble¬ 
some passages. It .is, in short, a romance of the 
high road, in the days when high roads were rife 
'‘with adventure; and ^Fielding in his preface, |i<n 
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admirably, a^d characteristic piece of half-serious 
criticism, tblaimed for it no less a i^tle than a 
comi<i'>..pic, ineo Which battles naturally enter, with 
ingredients of the burlesque cliarkcter, and in which 
there is a constanib purpose of satire. 

,The intention of parodying Pamela disappeared 
as Fielding grew interested in his talfe ^nd his 
chfihacters. Jc^ep-h, for all his eroessi/e insistence 
upon modesty, is a very fine courageous young 
fellow and as humanly in love with his ^Fanny 
az* even Fielding could desire. Of Parson Aidams 
it is only 'nec^sary to .Say that he rivals Gold- 
smit];'.’^: Vicar, ^though he |,rusts on ^occasiqnj. as 
the gentler divine did not, to the arm of the flesh, 
and has a noble capacity for ale and tobacco. 
But this mixture of simplicity with real learning, 
of ignorance of the world with a noble wisdom of 
the hearCwas doubtless in Goldsmith’s foind when 
he even beiJtered his instruction. . 

Among the subaltern characters, Mrs. Slipsl?/p, 
Lady'Booby’s maid, is deservedly famous, but one 
and all have a 'futl dc.se of life, thoqgh often the 
life is of the Itast respectable kind; Throughout 
Iris wxirk Fielding, har a weakness for scenes in 
which low company predominjSoes;' he revels in 
tavern brawls. And it must be allowed that to our 
more' squerftnish age he“ seems often exceedingly 
coarse. i- « 

Tom Jones, Jby general consent his masterpiece, 
which fallowed in 1749, marks the head of his 
offending'in this re^pdct, and it lies <^en to the 
censu'i-e passed upon it by "Golonel ISIewcome in 
Th^^oray's novel. Euf^ Thackeray was the last to 
blaine Fielding, whose work hfe imitated and praised 
without stint; and Anielia, the heroine of Fielding’s 
last novel (which bears her name), was his favourite 
character in all fiction. One discerns in it, perhaps, 
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too plainly the expenences qf a London magistrate 
—Fielding kad been appoint^ a stipeffd»ry—jsS^d 
an undue jJreoccupation with proceSsse»fo:^de?j^ but 
Amelia deserves all- the good that can be said oi her. 

^It was Finding’s practice to Vtwy his principal 
theme by thd introduction of incidental ^stories— 
characters*encountered in the action relating ^the 
story of %heiX owiv lives—and als®, more-'commeAd- 
ably, by chapters in which the author” leaves ^^[^is 
puppet^ ^in the box and discourses at large upjn 
questions of literaiure or ll^e the atow-telier 
him is •always couple * •with* thef easayist. In 
exaipple may cited the passage where we it 
explamed why*4^ that IWgh woman,” Mrs. Slip^op, 
refused to return Fanny’s curtsey: 

Be it known jWien, th^t the human species are divided 
into two sorts or people, to wit, h^h people and^w people. . 
As by high people I would not be understood to fhean 
persons literwly .born higher in tjieir dimensions than the 
resij* of the specie:^ nor metaphorically those c4 exSlted 
charact«rs* or abilities ; »o by low people I cannot bo con¬ 
strued to intend the revevSse. High pfionle signify no other 
than people of fashion, and low people cnbse of no fashion^ 
Now* thra word fashion has V. lomg us^’ lost its original 
meaning, from which, at pi«seritjft gives us a very^iffe* 
rent idea ; for Ham Received, if by persons of hiShiftn, we 
do not generally* includS a conception of birth Mnd acc^i- 
plishments superior .to the herd of mankind where^, in 
reality, nothing more was ori^^nally meant by» a person of 
fashion, than a persop ’who drest himself in t^ fasnioia of 
the times ; and the word really and trlily ^gnifies no more ‘ 
at this day. Now the woNd being thus divided iilto people' 
of fashion, and people’ of no f^lnon, a fierce ^cThitention *' 
arose between them ; nor jvould tnosp of one party, to avoid 
suspicion, be seen publitly to speak to those of the fttheff, 
though they often held \i verv .^ood corresjfondeace '^in ' 
private. In this contentic^rrit i/difficult to say wh’gh fiai>ty 
succeeded; for, whilst the people pf fashion seised several 

g laces to their own use^ such as courts, assemblies, operg?, 
alls, etc., the people of no fashion, besides ong royal place, 
^lled his Majesty’s Hear-garden, hav.s been in constant 
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E ossession all heps, fail's, revels, etc. Two places have 

agreAd<* to be divided between them, namely, the 
cnhie»^ anA>the playhouse; where they segreffete themselves 
from^wcb UtheP in “a remarkable manner ; fior, as the people 
of fashion exalt themselves at church over the heads of the 
people of no fashion, so in the playhouse tliey abase them¬ 
selves in the same degree under their feet. This distiiic- 
tion I have never met with any one able to account for; 
it is sufficient that, so far from lookirig on, eacl^ other as 
brethren iii the C]iristian language„,they ^^em scarce to 
rdkard each other as of the same species. This, the terms 
“#jrange persons,” “people one does not know,” “the 
cimture,” “ wretches,” “ beasts,” “ brutes,” ‘and mEftiy other 
xppeliationsi,eviidently»,demonstrate ; whidi Mrs. ^ipslop, 
having often he&’d her mistre^ss use, thought she hiiU also 
a right to use in her turn ; and perhaps shf was not mis¬ 
taken; for these two parties,.^respeciatlj Chose bol’dering 
nearly on >each other, to, wit, the lowest of the high, and 
the highest of Che low, often change their parties according 
to place and time ; for those wh<j are people of fashion in 
one place, are often people of no fashion, in another. And 
with regaj i to time, it iTiay not be unpleasant to survey 
the picture c^'^f dependence like kind of ladder; as, for 
inatp,nce, early in the mey^xting arises the .postilion, or some 
other b(^, which great families, no more than gjreat ships, 
are without, and falls to brushing "the clothes and Gleaning 
the shoes of Johp^ the footman who, being drest himself, 
applies his hands,•to the ^me lab'^urs for Mr. Secqnd-hand, 
the quirt’s gentleman ;®t,h 0 .'gentleman in the like manner, 
a littlp latpr in the day attends the squire ; the squire is no 
sooner equipped, Ahan he attends ^^the leVee of my lord ; 
which is nb sooner over, than my lord himself is seen at 
the lovee of, the favourite, ^ho, after tthe hour of homage 
is at an end*, appears himsel'f to pav homage to the levee 
of his soveceign. Nor is there, perhaps, in this whole 
ladder o^ depeTidence,„any one gtep at a greater distance 
^from th&pther^than the-first from the second ; so that to a 
philosopney the question ^ might only seem, whether you 
woul<| choose to be e gf’eat mansix in the morning or at 
tMjo in the afternoon. And yet there are scarce two of these 
* who ,,.<40 not think the feqst familiarity with the persons 
below them a condescension, and, if they were to go one step 
. farther, a degradation. < 

c ,■ >’ 

Fielding'^ younger rival in the more full-blooded 
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walks of adventure,*of rough ai)i^ tumble scenes, 
was Tobias Smollett, whose ligderic^ IStb^dom aifd 
Peregrine Pxokle overflow with animal sprif^i^ut 
whose best book is the The Expedition of Hum'j^rey 
Clunker, which describes a coach gurney through 
England, undertaken by an elderly valetudinarian. 
But while Smollett had tlie field to himself ^Fielduig 
being dehd, ^id I^chardson silenj^, t»her» appeased 
a new authoi* who at once took and held his plaGe 
beside fjie greater men. 

W^'have already noted tiie curiou^ fate whicj^ 
made* Richardson famotis* with**a grfat Vork pub¬ 
lished at thei»agb of fifty-two. Not Less remar^ble 
is the* case of "EaurencC Sterne, who at fifty^hve 
was an obscure country pafson and at‘fifty-six 
a meteor in *the literary world of London. The 
thing is not f<»?tjiitous. for the nov^l more than any 
literary form tends to late* flowering. •Fiel<^ng, 
Goldsmith, iSc^tt, and*Thackeray, were «11 entering 
middle life befol-e they acliieved their t«iun<phs 
in this form of art,* which, more than any other, 
rests upon a foundation of o^ser^alipn and experi-j 
encd ^ickeiis^ with "his ^reqpcious* knovdedge of 
men and*things, gained from jfee early need to Miiffc 
for himself. Miss sj^jisten and fiio Broift8s,*with 
their deliberafe limitation of range to ^ tiny a*id 
familiar section of humaa life, are excepi^ions wdiich 
(in the true gensg ’of the saying) prov^ thd rple. 
The form of the novel, vague aifd qp,pacious as a' 
sack, admits of alipo^ anytl^ng thaj; caj;f be put?^ 
into it; but it must b® hi ted. “ An em^y sack 
cannot stand, nor aiMead cat* Walk,” is an Jrish 
proverb, and it applies ^ere if anywhere? Fjilness • 
and living value are «essenfial ;• and Sternols dhsk, 
though bulging and misshapen with its freight of 
strangely assorted cdhtents, is indisputably full, aitd 
^ull of life. 
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If Steifne hadi^+the i^andling of this metaphor he 
drop it so-lightly. He world twist and 
turif^, d&splwyirig from a hundred queer aspects its 
relevancy and its irrelevancy; and at the end he 
would undoubtedly come to an affected stop in his 
perennia 1 attitude—with head ostentatiously averted, 
and the'outstretched finger pointing tp an indecent 
altusion. 'That ig the central defect Sterne, and 
i^ cannot "be too strongly insisted oii. Occasional 
gvossness, such as we find in Shakespeare or in 
^Fielding fthough in IFielding it. must be a;|}owed 
that the d^cafiions are fyeefuent), is not essential to 
the Y^ork; but, with Sterne the prufi<ynce perv-ades 
everything; it is the salt in his sou'p. 

However, ct has tb be said that Sterne offends 
against taste rather than against morals. Readers 
who expect a gtory will find hirii dull; he is 
indeed a. capital instance to show with how 
small materials in one kind a famous novel 
can be*constructed. Plot, properly speakijig, there 
is none in Tristram, Shandy. You learn from 
the narrative Kow Tpstram was born and christ¬ 
ened, tffit the circumstantiality of this ‘acebunt 
•is entirely indescribable ;''>ybu learn also how the 
Widow'" Wadman captivated {^nd secured his Uncle 
TSby. T^iat is practically all your positive infor¬ 
mation op the Life a^d Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gentleman ; and the brst at wo books of 
the Zi/e and Opinions, whose appearance in 1760 
"made author illustrious, did not get so far as to 
usher Tristram into the world. But, on the other 
band, if we do ndc get much direct and business-like 
nkrrsitive* we have brought vividly before us, in 
their minds and persons, Susannah, the maid; Dr. 
Slop, the man mid-wife; my Uncle Toby, Mr. 
Sliandy’s brothbr; Coi*poral Trim, his attached 
servant; Mra SJiandy, that good, homely, milk-r 
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pudding of * a woman ; Mr. ‘^Shargiy hin^elf, the 
eccentric philosopher, whose v^gariqg of^jlbculaiji^ 
and reading,*detailed at the utmost 4en^h, J^^ke 
up most of tl^e book ; and lastly, besides a number 
o^ incidental characters, Yorick,*. the whimsical 
curate, who atts as a kind of Greek ch(jrus, and 
almost undisguisedly presents the author in perisjon. 
Yet, eveft*wim all,the field for extraragaftice whibh 
is opened by a full determination tb exhaugt 
the eccentricities of character,—by letting “ • 

Uncl^* Toby ” • ride* to the yery death Jiis sfnglA 
hobby of* military expei'trnont (conduv?ted*by fortifi- 
catigns in tfe.e,*back garden, whicl^^ represent^he 
fortress of NarRfir, at ^lose siege the poor geiule- 
man got the wound which iw^^alided 4iim), and by 
sending Mr. "Shandy^ careering through all the 
re^ons of physical and metaphysical inquiry, in 
his endeavour to give the iiTlportant infaiit a fair 
and full chantj^ in lifS—even so Stern^ cannot be 
co*?tent without jJddressing Tlie reader eveiy otlier 
chaptet in his own •person, not as Yorick bi»t as 
the author ; taking him Jnto* Jus confidence, 
explaining his, methbd or lubsenoe of s^cthod, 
deprecating, apologising.* KqJBelajs, Ccrvantea^nd* 
Swift had s^ g»e^t examples in th^ *art of 
digression ; bfit for sheer vagrancy Sterne out¬ 
strips them all. * ‘ , 

Perhaps the*besii known thing irt the Ijook Is the 
episode of Le Fevre, when Sterne* for,once ^ves to 
his digression the r^ture, not ,of an ^ecd^e or a* 
disquisition, but of a sjiort ^on^, set into ihe text: 
and it may rank amo«g the besr short stories i» th^ 
world. But it differs from siich a mastferpigpe fis 
“ Wandering Willie’s TuTe” in R«d Oauntlet,*in ^Hht 
it has value not only for itself, but as illustrating 
the two best belovfid personagei? in the book— 
fJorporal Trim‘and my Uncle Toby. More vitally 
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connected with ii>he however, is tlie following 
pSfc*^ge, f Thichc needs a little introduci^n. 

]\4l' Sriandy h2id a portenjious sene^ of the non- 
apparent relations between things; s s for example 
of a name upoia*a man’s career. In the course^of 
peculations, which occupy many pages, he had 
reached a determination to baptise thfe boy Tris- 
mbgistus—a ftame which could noiy faif to lead 
l^m to greatness. Unluckily, he wits in bed and 
• vSidressed when the maid Sujsannsh rajv to say 
cthatf’the new-borp cHild was dyings and th^it Mr. 
Yorick, who ^Was in atte^hdance, could 'not risk 
waiting while. Mr. Shandy put ''on*- his clothes. 
Susan was accordin^y efttrusted^^'with the name, 
md ran, confident in iier memory. What happened 
must be read in the book; the following chapters 
bell how the truth was broken to Mv. Shandy, and 
hov7 Uriole Toby and his retainer commented on 
the misfortune. 

If uny wife will but venture him brother Toby, Trisme- 
^gistus shall be drpssed and brought down to us, whilst you 
and I are getting our breakfast together. 

Go, tefr Susannah, Oby^diah, to step here. , 

Sh^, is run up stains, answered‘Obadiah, this very instant, 
sobbing'and cryir-g and wringing h^r hands as if her heart 
wculd bre^k. 

W«e shall have a rare mon^h of it, said my father, turning 
his h^d frbm Ob^diah, and looking wistfully in my uncle 
Toby’s face,ofor some time,—we shall have"’a devilish month 
of it, brother T'^by, said my father, setting his arms a-kimbo, 
“and sh^^ng his headfire, water, women, wind, brother 
Toby ! . .,. ’Tis some misfortune, quoth my uncle Toby. 
. . . That it is, crjed^.my fathef’;; )^o have so many jarring 
el^mSnts bijeaking loose, and riding triumph in every corner of 
’ a gentleman’s house.—Little boots it to the peace of a family, 
bife^her 3'oby, that you and I possess ourselves, and sit here 
silent and.unmoved,—whilst such a storm is whistling over 
OMr heads. o 

And what’^the matter Susannah ? . . . They have called 
the child Tristram ^and my mistress is just got out of am 
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hysteric fit about it.—No!—’tis no^my fatlt sai^Sjlsannah^ 

I told him it wtas Tristram-gistus. * 

—Make tda •^pr yourself, brother Toby, #aid|my JITther, 
taking down his hat:—buff how different from the salli^ and 
agitations of v<ffice and members whiclj a common reader 
w«uld iiftagine. ^ • 

—For he spake in the swee|^est modulation,—and^ook down 
his hat with* the g^teelest movement of limbs that ever 
affliction Iftirm^used and attuned together. , • • 

—Go to the |)owlifig-green for Corporal Tr^i, said my 
uncle Toby, speaking to Obadiah, as soon as my father lo^t 
the room# , 

Youff honour, said Trim, tufting the parlour'door before 
he began to sp*ak» nas hear<L I imagine, of^his unlucky^acci- 
dent. . . O, 5'e^iTrim, s(uki my uncle Toby, and it gives 

me great concern. ^ . . I am heaj;-tily concejned too ; but J 
hope your Hontmr, replied Trim, will do me the justice to , 
believe that it was not imthe least owing to me. . . . "To 
thee. Trim? critd»my uncle ToW, loqt:ing kindly in his 
face,—’twas Susannah’s and the Cifrate’s folly beW^^ixt t^fem. 

. . . What bifsiness could they have togetha?, an’ please 
youj Honour, inf the gatden ? . In the gallery, Uiou 

meanest replied my uncle Toby. • 

Trim found he was upoi^^ wrong scent, and stopped ^hort 
with a low bow.—Two misfortunes, quotfcb the Corporal to* 
himself, are twic5 as many ff,t least as are needful ta be talked 
over at on«? time—^he miscbi^ tfne «ow has done in l)re.4iing^ 
into the fortifications *may be told* his ^Honour he^^aSter.— 
Trim’s casuistry ^nd a(fd]»ess under the co'ffer of Ids Tow bow, 
prevented all suspicion in my uncle Toby ; so he went^n 
with what he had to say to T»i% as follows : • • 

For my own piy:t, Trim, though I can see little*or no»differ- 
ence betwixt my nephbw’s being called Tristrarnffind TrisEne- 

f istus ;—yet, as the thing#sits so near my'brothej’s heart,, 
rim, I would freely gire a hundred pounds#rathei than it 
should have happened. . . , A Ifundred pounds^ an’ please 
your Honour! replied Triju,—I wouldffncb give a cherry-^tone 
to boot. . . . Nor would ,1, Trim, upon my ovn accousif, 
quoth my uncle Toby ;—bi,|i m^ brother whom ther# ip ^o 
arguing with in this case,—maintains \hat a great dbal more 
depends. Trim, upon a Christian n*me than what ignorant 
people imagine ;—for h# says there never was a great 8r 
neroic^tion perfoarmed since the world^ began* by one called 
Tristram.—Nay, he will havg it. Trim, that a man can neither 
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belearnea, norwig<,nor l;yrave. . . . ’Tis all fancy, an’please 
Hon^’?:—foughf just as well, continu .d the Corporal, 
whenVthe C’eginient*called me Trim, as'wh^n they called me 
JamBs Butler , . . And for my olm part, said my uncle Toby, 
though I should blush to boast of myself. Trim ;—yet, had my 
name been Alexander, I could have done no more at Namur 
than my duty. . . . Bless your Honour 1 ci’ied Trim, ad¬ 
vancing three steps as he spote, does a man think of his 
Christian name when he goes upon the attack' . ... Or when 
hi? stands in^the trench. Trim ? cried idy unAe Toby, looking 
firm. ... Or when he enters a breach ? said Trim, pushing 
"i- between two chairs. ... Or forpes the linesj?, cried my 
uncle^ rising up, and pushing his crutch like a pike. .'. . Or 
facing a pla^-oom’ cried Tripi,*p-esenting his stick like a fire¬ 
lock. ... Or when he marches up the glacis? cried my 
unQ*.. Toby, looking warm and setting his foot upon his'‘stool. 

These two chapters present in little, the whole book 
—lOr would present it if one could add Mr. Shandy’s 
lamentation. But this is wholly impossible. 

fke 8<mtimenial J))u'mey —through France and 
Italy, published in 1765 —showed very much the 
same characteristics; the same humour, the same 
mastery of pathos (however affected), the same 
whimsical styl^e,, But it is unrelieved by the whole¬ 
some pppsence. of my Uncle “^Toby and his letainer, 
«and, prodigiously clever «')Sut is, it tastes sickly. 
Yet hiCJ* feiany ^'eaders the a^u^e ar.d sympathetic 
olE«ervati5n of foreign manners is an agreeable 
substitute for Mr. Shandy’s fantastic erudition; and, 
on^the whole, tire book is more'easily readable than 
Tristram, ft should be noted that the deliberate 
cultivation of sensilylity in“bo(l/h marks the ascen¬ 
dant influence of Rousseau., 



CIMPTER.XIII. 


THE CLUB, jfOHNSON, GOLDSI^ITH, BURKE, 
’ VUBBOX HUME, 

Faje has deaft^avishli^ with Samuel Johnson, ^n 
his life of seventy-five years, |romJ709 to 1784, he 
was, at least ^ formal sense, the contemporary of 
Swift and Pop®, who died wl^n Johnson*was nearer 
foi*fy thsin thirty, and of Burns, who w^ born 
when Johnson was fi% and who published his*first 
volume the ypar aftej Johnson’s ^eath. But his* 
true* C(?ntempomries were,th» men •of th# pe^jiod 
which lies betweerf that*donMnat*>d by S,wifi^ and* 
Pope and the hewe^ «*evolutionary bpocli^oi which 
Burns and BlaKe jvere the great forerunners. Tffis 
group included Gray and*Cnilins; it included pold- 
smith, a master in many arts;, it included Ifhe 
great novelists, Richardson, Fielding, and Sterne; it, 
included Edmund Burke and Edward«GibiN)nall 
of them, in the most ^tidenJ sjnse, men o*f genius. 
And yet Johnson, whbse literary work reveals •him 
merely as a man of gpat# talent, dominate# J}lie 
intellectual life of thaf period td our apprelJension, 
as he dominated it in, the eyes *of his own day. , 
The truth is that Johnson was a map, of genius, 
Whos^ genius found itp full expression in, one of 
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n * • ^ i' ^ 

those arVs^whicfc, lik^ the actor’s or the singer’s, 

p^!^h no'-rhalljr with the body q£ thff artist. He 
had ^genWs ^or Conversation^and social intercourse. 
And here is the special kindness of^fate, that he 
alone among gr^at talkers has come down to \j8 
still talkmg. Fate attached to him the greatest of 
all c artists in biography, and, to leave nothing 
wanting, threw in Sir Joshua. 

^It is unnecessary to do more than recall the out- 
^H-xe of a career, so brilliantly sketched in .brief by 
■^^ac4‘ulay,»which toipkthe son of a provincial,book¬ 
seller from Lichfield first ^ Oxford, then ‘to futile 
att^*SLpts after tguccess as a schoolmaster, and lastly 
to literacy hack work in Lbndon. Y et one may note 
that his first imporltant work, the declamatory 
satire London, was publish/^d in the same year 
(1738) as Pope’s Ei^ilogue to the*^ Satires, and 
Johnson ^Was ranked as a rival to the elder poet. 
The compafison might^Jie justified by ’the following 
passage" from The Vanity of H-dman W'i,8hes, ’his 
adajJtation to contemporary topics of Juvenal’s 
tTenth Satire.*- < The , picture is autobiographic ; 
Johnson’s owif struggles, noi yet completed When 
Tie wrote, are the (theme: ® ’ 

WhQ;a first the college rolls i eceive his name, 

The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; 
ResislJ^ess burns the frver of renown, 

■Caught from? the strong contagion of .the gown. 

O’er Bodley’s‘dome his future labours spread, 

And Baebn’s mamsion trembles o’er his head. 

Ati thece thy viefws ? Proceed, illustrious youth. 

And Virtue guard ftiee to»t|ie throne of Truth ! 

Yet, should thy "soul indulOTcthe generous heat 
^Till eaptive Science yields her last retreat ; 

^Should Reason guidesthe^with her brightest ray, 

ATid pour on misty Doubt resistless day ; 

Should no false kmdness lure to loose delight, 

Nor praise r6lax, nor difficulty fright ; 
Shoulfl*tempdng Novelty thy cell rxfrain, 

And Sloth efituse her opiate fumes in vain 
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Yet ho^e not life from grief or danger free, 

•Nor think the doom of man revSrs’d for thee : 

Deign oh the passing woild to turn thine eyes, 

And pause awhile from letters, to be wis?; 

'Hijere>nar^ what ills the scholar’s life ijjpsail, 

Toil, envy, ifant, the patron, ai*d the jail. 

See naftons, slowly wise, and meanly jifst, 

Tp buried merit raise the tardy bust. 

• It dreaij^s yet*flatter, one* again attend, 

“ Hear Lydiat’s life aoid Galil<fe’s en<^. * J 

Jt will IKp eobserved that Johns^pn, like sc^many 
other prose winters, mUde his d4hut as a jioet. The 
capital which* he brought ^th him«to London was 
tjie incomplete MS. his blank verse tragedy l^rene, 
which Davifl Garrick (a pupil Johnson’s school, 
who accc^^anied his master’s quest f?)r fortune) 
was afterwajrds desffined ^ produce dli the stage— ' 
bht wij/hout success. Literature, however^ ha^ little 
concern with Johh^n as a poet. And though, 
beyond que§tion, he enriched th® Jiterature by his 
cdntflljutions, to it,* his^ true service >j;as rather 
to the language. • 

The great? work «of his life wa« the *IMctionary, 
and it is notable that a man should Tiave earned 
not merely credit but? popular reputi^ by such an 
undertaking. YSt it was nathral yiat "an, age 
which had begun to judgti litesature^ by * hai^ ^ 
and fast rules, and had rec«gnised gano^^s of taiSj^p ’ 
in style, should de^deratS also a standard of the 
tongue. Men waAted to ki!o'^, first, the iprepise'* 
meaning of words ; nexj^, <their histotical* ortgin; 
then the authorities for their use. Asid \)ftfore 
Johnson’s work no book e:iisted to refer' to. He, 
with his enormcxis classical heading, his "^ide 


knowledge of 


books 


in English, A^as the fittest 
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man then (living to undertake the task; and his 
stroi.^ peijjbnality stamped itself or the arid 
matter andi ga . e ii/ life. T\iq JDictionctry was not 
merely useful but readable, even apart from the 
occasional bursts of caprice which Johnson allowed. 
himself, a^ when he defined ^patriotism to be “ the 
last Refuge of a scoundrel.” , 

N'or was this alb He had written enormously, 
and^ written in a style which was nis own, as 
Sw'ft’s was, but which differed^from Swi£t’s in 
being imitable.. Hitjierro the accredited mep, of 
letters had oeeh able to catch in their prose " the 
tone Qf cultivated society in their day. ' Johnson’s 
style Vas formed in seclusioil, when books were his 
companions; it was academic rather'than urbane, 
an artificial rather than a natural method of ex¬ 
pression. The bajance of the clauses was more 
obvious in his tripartite sentences than in Addison’s 
subtler harmonies; the^ sonority gained by the 
habitual employment of woi’ds derived from Latih 
could be attained by any one j*esorting to the same 
means; and in ar age when the habit of writing 
and of reading was spreading rapidly, JohAsori’s 
example was eageply ?;?iugLt at. It is the mis¬ 
fortune ojl all men who possess_a' strongly-marked , 
style to see" its features overcharged in imitation, 
and for a w;iiile the imitators applied themselves 
to Johiison’s earlier rather than" his later works. 
There is a notable difference; for the course 
of his hfe in London, where.^ he found him¬ 
self gradually the centre of^^a Club which has 
neyer been rivalled Tor brilhataicy, produced its 
natural effect on his writing. It is probable that 
he began t* to talk less like a’^pedant; it is certain 
that he wrote less like‘'one; and by far the best of 
his books is the latest, his Lives cf the British Pdets. 
A single exaniple from the sketch of Collins will 
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illustrate not only Johnson’?^ 8tan€poiii|± il criticismf 
but also th^ contrast between hiskeanifr anj^i’ater 
manner : 

He pow (about 1744) came to Londontg, literary adventurer, 
^itb many projects in his head, and very little money in his 
pocket. He designed many works ; but his great fault was 
irresolutioA or Hie fiequent calls of immediate necessity 
broke hiS scheme, *and suffered him *to •pursftie no settled 



the Eevival of*Learning ;^tid I hgjire heard Mm speak w^h 
grea^ kiftdne^s of Leo the reilth, and witfi keen resentment 
of Jiis tasteless,Successor. But probablv not a page of his 
history was hv»S|(> writtert* He plannea several tragedies, 
but he only planned them. H» wrote now-and-then odes • 
and other poemS, and did sometliing, howwer little. About 
tjjis time I fell into his company. His appearance was decent 
and manly ; hife knowledge considerabj^, nis views extensive, 
his conversation elegant, and* his dispositipn cheerful. 
By degree!^ I gained Jiis confidence; anii one day was 
admitted to h*n when he wa« immured by a bailiij^ that 
i^as projyling in the street. On this occasion rll^ourse was 
had tS the bookseller's, Vlio, on the credit of a transition of 
Aristotle’s Poetics, whicR he engaged tg ,write with a large 
conim^tary, advanced fis much* money,as enabled him to 
escape into the Country. ^ He«hoj^ed me the guifieas |afe in 
his hand. Soon SfterwM'ds iiis uncle, M^ ^IVkirtin,* a 
lieutenant-colohel, Itft* him about tw« thou^aim pounds ; 
a sum which Collins could scarcely think exhaustible^ and 
which he did not*live to «xjnaust. The guineas were then 
repaid, and the trani^ation neglected. , But ii/lan is jiot born 
for happiness. * ColHns, who, while he^tudied«to live, fElt no 
evil but poverty, no sooner lived tt^ study,* than ^is life was 
assailed by more dreailfui calamities, diseasg and^psanity. *_ 
Having formerly written his» character, while perhaps it 
was yet more distinctl^impressed pipen my memory, I shall 
insert it here: , ^• 

“ Mr. Collins was a man ofc extensive literature^ and of 
vigorous faculties. He*was acquainted not oplji witlCthe 
learned tongues, but with the Italian, French, anS Sj>anish 
languj^es. He had employed his miitd chiefiy on work* of 
fictionj g,nd subjects of fancy; and, by iadulging some 
peculiar habits of thought, was eminently delighted with 
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cthoae flights o^-imagiGation,Vhich pass the bounds of nature, 
and whiK*j the p,mind ^is reconciled only ^y a passive 
acquieswince^in pppular traditions. He loved fa?iries, genii, 
giants,® and monsters ; he delighted to rove through the 
meanders of enchantment, to gaze on the magnificence of 
golden palaces, to 'repose by the waterfalls of Elysiam 
gardens. TJtiis was, however, the character*" rather of his 
inclination than of his genius ; the grandeur of wildness, 
and I the novelty of extravagance, were always desired by 
hin^ but not, always'’attained. Yet, a^ diligence is never 
wholly lost, if his efforts sometimes caused narshness and 
oLqiiirity, they likewise produced in happier iji^ments 
sobJiml;,y and, spjendour. 'feiis idea which he had formed of 
excellence led aim io Oriental fictions and allegorical ’magerj^, 
and perhaps, while he was intent upon description, he did 
not suiUciently cultJvate sentiment, His po^njs are the pro¬ 
ductions of a mind not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished with 
knowledge either jf books 6r«of life, but somewhat obstructed 
In it? progress by deviation in quest of mistaken beauties.” 

One finds there the essential bookishness and also 
the close touch with life’s rough and tunqble which 
in their union make Johnson so unique. The very 
limitatiofi, too, of the critical outlook adds a ..certaili 
charnr. Johnson is always positive, and often (as 
ill his estimated 6f Milton’s Lycidaa), notoriously 
wrong. But hiS judgments are sincere, aud' even 
when ihey do not ^illuminare* the’subject they are 
written ony-they heveal the man who >^rites them. 

T^hat is always what one comes back to with 
Johnson. iie set a ststn^arcl of English style, 
which, supecrficiallj^ rather than essentially modified 
Macaqlay, prevails still for what may be called 
ftcademi© purposes, afe the ideal vehicle for that 
kind of writing w,hich is designed to convey 
the afgum^nts rather than the temperament of the 
writqr.*' It was no small thing to do. But the essen¬ 
tial rea^bn why Johnson is more to all of us than 
alijiost any man of letters is because of that ma^cal 
personality, cT^hich made him,—ancou^th, scrofulous, 
hypochondriacal, i^rly, and overbearing though he 
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was,— still a focus* of att^actiofi to^A that was 
best in his day. To know Johnson it^ do^tless 
necessary c# read lym. Trie L%ve8*of ihe J^ets is 
one of th^ most entertaining and best written 
jDOoks in the language ; his accoilnt of The Journey 
to the Hebrides, on -vyhich Boswell dragged lym, 
is excellent reading, apart from the droll natural 
incongruity of Jbhe writer and# his stfbject. 'But 
above all, tA know Johnson, it is BosWell that jone 
must*i;pad. 'Two extracts may be given, the fymt* 
of ^hich is sne oi those wHich, enable, MacauHiy^for 
rhetorical purposes, to represent Bdswml as a fool; 
the second enows to any carejful studeia.;^ the 
mastery of’pfifase, thC keen selective oj^scrvation, ^ 
which, by a 4iundred such*passag€^, has given us' 
a presentment of tli,e man, more living than «veA 
Reynolds ccSild accomplish. Bt^; neither can show 
what is jnly revealed by*the whole 1t)ook-»-that 
genuine entjjusiasmt whi^ lifted BCswell to the 
height,of perceiving that he could maket his* hero 
so admirable, so * leviable, and so heroic, that he 
need not fear to render hirp ridi<wlous by showing 
hi& deflects, Vhether* of ])ody or <?f mind. 

The *first narrated Bosw^l’s.first meeting* with 
Johnson, and it fis .prefaced by a*i account of the 
long desire fo achieve this acquaintance whiclf led 
him to associate much •with Davies tlte bookseller, 
who knew, and.cbuld tell of, tHe greg/t man^ 

At last, on Monday tlfe 16th ofc Tviay, w^en :^as sittifle 
in Mr. Davies’s back parlour, jtfter having drqnk tea with 
him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson un^j^ctedly came into the • 
shop ; and Mr. Davies having perceived hi™ throif^h ^he 
glass-door in the room in whi^h sve were sitting, advancing 
towards us,—he announced his awful approach tc^ne, some¬ 
what in the manner of ^an actor in the part oiV Horatio, 
when he addresses Hajnlet on the appearance of his fibers 
ghost, “Look, my lotfl, it comes.” I found* that I had a 
very perfect idea of Johnson’s figurtf from the portrait of 
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^ feim painted^^by Sir Joshua Reynolds, soon after he had 
pnbliiJied hi^. dictionary, ih the attitude of sitting in his 
easy inrfiee^ riie^itatlon ; which was the/* first picture 

his frieftid dia for him, which Sir Joshua vefy kindly pre¬ 
sented to me (and from which an engraving lyis been made 
for this work). Mri*^Davies mentioned my name, and re-, 
spectfully introduced me to him. I was much agitated ; 
andf recollecting his prejudice against the Scotch, of which 
I ha(]l* heard jnuch, I said to Davies, “ Don’t i-tell ^vhere I 
comp from.”—“ From*- Scotland,” cried »Davies, roguishly. 
“ Mr. Johnson,” said I, “ I do indeed come ft om Scotland, 
cannot help it.” I am willing to flatter, myself that -I 
meant this as li^ht pleasant?»y to soothe and ^conciliaCe.,him, 
and' not as a ynmie-liating abasoinftnt at the expens^e of my 
country. But however that might be, this sipeech was some¬ 
what ijulucky ; for with that quickness of w?,t^for which .he 
was so remarkable, he seized tlfc expreskam “ come from 
' Scotland,” which I,used in the sense of being pf that country ; 
and, ^s if I had said that I had come away from it, or left it, 
retorted, “That, sir, I find, is what a very,great many ef 
your countrymen camot h^lp.” This stroiie stunned me a 
good deal; and when we had sat down, I felt myself not a 
little embarras&ed, and apprehensive of what ihight come 
next. ‘ He |hen addressed hiiiiself to Davies ; What do yep 
think of Garrick ? He has refused mg qn order for fche play 
for Miss Williams, because he knov'j^ the house will be full, 
and that an order ‘Would bg worth three shillings.” Eager 
to take anjj. opening to get into c6nversatioh with him’, I 
vecitured to say, “ O sir, I’^cadhot think Mr. Garrick would 
grudge ^ch. a trifle to /ou.”—“ Sir,” said he, with a stern look, 
“ I have known David Garrick longed- than you have done ; 
and i know no right you have to talk to ipe on the subject.” 
Perhaps I dei^erved this che»^kS for it was rather pre- 
sump^uoUs in me, an' entire strangeif, <to express any doubt 
cf the'justice Sf his animadversion upon his old acquaintance 
and pupil, o I no\^ felt myself muck mortified, and began to 
ffiiink that«>.*ne hope whicH I had long indulged of obtaining 
his acquaintance was blasted. At(?-, in truth, had not my 
’ ardour* been uncomnfonty strong, aud my resolution un- 
Qomuoidy porseveiing, so rough a reception might have 
deteyrea me for ever from inakijig any further attempts. 
Fortunatgfy, however, I remained upon the field not wholly 
dis<jpmfited ; and was soon'' rewardea by hearing some of his 
conversation. ' v 

The secon<^ is ah excerpt |rom BoWell’s* sketch 
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of Johnson’s personal pecijliariftes pricks and 
habits: 


That the iJiost minute singularities which beloftged to 
him, and made very observable parts his appearance and 
jnanner, may not be omitted, it is requisite to mention, that 
while talking br even musing as he sat in his ^air, he com¬ 
monly held his head to on^ side towards his right shoulder, 
and shoek it<n a tremulous manner, movjng his body hack- 
wards and forwards, and rubbing hia*left kn§e in the same 
direction, witi the palm of his hand. In the intervale of 
articulating ha made various sounds with his mouth, 
timea as* if ruj^iinatfhg, or wha# is called cli^ving ihe 
somatim^s giving half a* wjjistle,^ someiRme* making his 
tongfte play Jbaqjcwards from the roof of his mouth, as if 
eluding lik8^»^hen, ani^ sometimes pwttruding it'^'^ainst 
his upper gums \lf front, a? if pronouncing quicljy under his 
breath, too, too, ioo : all this aciKTmpanied«ometimes with a 
thoughtful loffk, but more frequently with a unile. hiene* 
rally when he had concluded a period, in the course of a 
dispute, by wRicti time he was^a go#d deal ^hausted by 
violence and vociferation, he used to blow ouc his breath 
like a whal& ’This I suppose was a lelief to^is lungs ; and 
segmed in him fo be a contemptuous mode of expressfbn, as 
if he Ijack made the ajr^ments of his opponent fly li|^e chaff 
before the wind. 


It Happens wnluckfly tkat JBoswcIl, so ekcellpnt^a 
portrayer of what he*ufiderstood» was vey 3 i iH-fitted 
by nature to^ understand the figur*e in that farsons 
group which st#inds next to Jolinsor^s. Boswell 
was accustomed t(j be ^browbeaten, and ,to see 
others browlfeaten* by his heroOlive? Goldsdiith, 
browbeat nobody. Roswell’s 4iero bwned a min£5 
of solid learning, full of heav;P missiltti to^e hurled^ 
in argument; Goldsmtth was j|;ich only in delicate 
invention, whose pRoducts could no mpre be im¬ 
provised than a nowtjr can* spring of a ^dt^en 
Consequently Boswell/ whos^ faculty of in^lligent 
admiration was extremely hmite^, misrepresented 
Goldsmith, very.often by the simply process of 
• writing* down Ijteraliy the wefrds which Gold- 
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'Smith, afttVjhis l/^ish |&,shion, meant to be taken 
in ah^therVinse.n Fortunately, the remedy is easy. 
No one who i'eadb The Vica^ of Wahefield will 
misunderstand its author. 

Oliver Goldsmith was the son of a poor parsoi? 
in (-County Longford; weijt to Trinity College, 
Dublin, as a sizar, and failed to,,graduate. Re¬ 
nouncing tfie church, he decided fpr medicine, and 
crossed to Edinburgh for its study. ^ Here also 
hfeifailed to attain a degree, and^ was, ’ for th^ first 
of Tnany ti^nes^ arrested for^debt. Discharged by 
the intervention of frieiids, he set out penniless 
for tfec continent, and in thp course"^ <of' two years 
wandered r on foot througH* the Low Countries, 
France, Italy,’the Tyi*ol, and Switzerland; de¬ 
pending chiefly on the musiq of his flute to earn 
him a bed and aa meal. From Switzerland fie 
sent'-hom^ to his brother, now a parsoji as poor 
as the fath'Sr, the fir^t draft of Traveller. 

Returnifi!^ to London penniless ifl 1756, Jie fii'ot 
tried' to earn a living by„^ hiS scanty medical 
qualifications; 'then fqund employment as a press- 
correctorv at Sartnuel <RicJiard'son’s printing iloUse; 
then turn^ed usher atXa sdhdol, concerning which 
trade one of his*^ characters ob&etVes, “ I had rather 
be''an under-turnkey in Newgate.”'" At last, in 
April, 1757v he found c«cfapation^ as hack writer 
to book^»eller,' in the least ^profitable days of 
authorsljip. t ^ 

) UndeEi Queen Anrv3, as we ha»ve seen, literature 
had beene fashionable,**and ^apccess ^as rewarded 
(inappropriately dndugh) witn*» political promotion. 
’Wfiei*' th^ State cease^ to reward, the private 
mfinifi^nce of patrons was^ourted by dedications. 
That resource also had failed, and as yet the book¬ 
buying public Was small, the^ laws of copyright 
imperfect, Ind professional au|hcfi«hip «a wild. 
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venture. The jail was nSjure Bssur|^Jthan the» 
patron, and^the habitual in^genc* of jfriter^had 
attached a stigma tg the nrofesSion* To obtain a 
place or pension by your writings was counted 
honoirrable, to be paid by a bookseller was low. 
Swift, who inclined ,to avarice, would ne'^er 
touch pbi^ny i£rom this source; a hundred years 
later, Byron began with the sam« prejudice, thohgh 
he died in •a very different opinion. * But when 
GoldsHoith cOmm^ced author, Grub Street wagk,*a^' 
its lowest d^th of disrpp\Ite„ He^ dr^k ddep* «f 
the •bitter oup of poverty, which renders men 
ridiculous, •gtap no njan was les# fitted few, the 
ordeal. He hsCfi none Sf the thrifty self-preserving 
virtues; his, person was sftiall and •grotesque; he 
had foibles t!^at would have made him laughabld 
if born in the^ purple. Contenapt was his daily 
portion, a^d even fame hardly relieved%im of it; 
and yet he shows us in Ips writings*the sweetest 
a'fid most unspoilt temper to be found pSrhaps in 
all literature. *,• • 

For five years, frpm 1757 onward, he worked 
unde^ the laeh, only becoming gradually aware 
that in letters he nad a true .vocation.^ §lbwiy, 
almost unconsciously, he was lifted by jiis talents; 
and somewhere^ in the welter of difiicultiesf he 
encountered Johnstpi, liafdly less embarrassed, but 
already familiar* with the ablesjf men* in Lopdon. 
In 1763 was founded, by Raynolds, the, Literar^ 
Club, and with Johnson and Burke, ^oldsmitL 
was admitted among‘the ninj original ftiembers— 
a sufficient indicatidn that his work in The CHti^n 
of the World, The Bee^ and ©ther periodic publica** 
tions had gained hiy note ^mong the jindic^us. 
But a reputation oi this kind implies no^nnangial 
success, and in 17®3 he was arreste^ for debt at 
his lanmady’s sijit, aipi sent fortTohnson. Johnson 
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’ drew froii^ Wm w9iat he had yet confided to no one 
—a''VJOvel';^Avrittv3n inHhe spare moment? snatched 
fromehack-wdl*k, a piec^ of work done^for the sake 
of doing it. It was The Vicar of Wakefield. A 
bookseller, on Johnson’s recommendation) gave 
sixty pot^nds for the manuscript, but, doubting of 
its success., pigeon-holed and put^^it by. In the 
next year, ho'we'(^er. Goldsmith, * hitherto anony¬ 
mous, published in his own name Ike Traveller. 
Vhe sketch of this poem had be^'n mkde t®n years 
before, bup tib grooving cej^inty ol his^ powers 
and the good opinion of his associates gave’ him 
confidence, he had never touched i+^^^e^ain. Now 
it was completed, and, he sprang into unlooked-for 
fame—Johnson leading the chorus. 

A republication of the author’s already collected 
essays followed, and in 1766 appeared the Vicar, 
with no immediate success. , Goldsmith was still 
a drudge, though fame us. The turn in his for¬ 
tunes edlne by the stage. In January, 1768, was 
acted'’ The Oood-Natured M^yin, which, not with¬ 
out difficulty, WOn its*way upon an audience used 
to the fifentimental <}omedy of th&t per^'od. It 
lirought, him five hundred pounds^—money to spend, 
and he spent it, "not wisely. His lack of prudence 
condemned him still to hack-work, but the drudgery 
was now reasonably well paid, and little by little 
^he ‘built up the other composition'' which with 
The Traveller makes up his slender but immortal 
volume <Si poetry. 'To these 'have to be added 
some of the best light versfe‘'ever written, in his 
prplo^es <and epilogues, his ’droll story of the 
'Haunch of Venison, rfnd, above aU, in his Retalia- 
t%on. , 

(The 'Deserted VUlctffe, which appeared in 1770, 
and She Stepps to Conquer, h;s fsecpnd apd more 
fapious comedy, f>layed in ,1773 ,m put the climax 
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on Goldsmith’s fame. From pecifniarj^ fkihculties 
he never emerged, and he diM in J774^ th^.age 
of forty-siS:.*^e was^hen sjfll btfSy «poM a uijique 
composition, J;iis Retahati(ynr n^on Garrick’s extem- 
ppre ceuplet, spoken at the Club% 

“ Here li^a Nolly Goldsirfith, for shortness called Noll, 
Whoi,wroie lik§ an angel and talked like p<jor Poll.* , 

Goldsmith’^ rejoinder, a perfect example of 
friendly satire*, didjiot limit itself to the descriptyjs'** 
of Gqjbrick, though Garrick’^ i:| the mps^ elaWraia 
portrait.* Bprke, Cumberland the (dramatist, with 
half, a dozen .of less note are sl^^tched f 03 : us; 
but, unhappily**^ not iSbswell nor Johnspn. The 
character of Reynolds comas’ to us ftnfinished: it 
the last *thing Gpldsmith. worked on. 


Here Reynolds is laid, and, to«tell you niy mind, 

He has not«le^t a wiser pr better behind ; ^ 

Hi® pencil was*etriking, resist]#ss, and grand ; 

Sis manners wer^ gentle, complying, and bland ,• 

Still born to improve «s m every part, 

His pencil our faces, hi# manners our hgart: 

T(i coxcombs averse, yet*most cieilly stewing, 

When they judged without tski^J he was still %ard,of 
hearing: • - 

When they talked t>f,their Raphaels, •Corre^iOs, and 
stuff, • 

He shifted his trutnpet, an^ oaly took snuff. « 

By flattery unipioile^ . 

* • » • 

Criticism may fairly omit Goldsmith’s ex^ursions^ 

into history and »n£?bural history. • H». essays» 
deserve to be more ff/Hiilia^ than^ they are: Beau 
Tibbs is worthy of Steele or ifddison. But Gold¬ 
smith, unlike the writers o:g the SpectatSr, did ifot 



makes incident lead#up to inciderft. -^pd, though 
<few novels can liaise a ^lot less pi»obabie than that 
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of the weiscarc^ly stop to consider the fact, 

80 is the h\^inan consistency^ throughout. 

It hp,s bt3en*'indre ti^nslat^ than j any book in 
English, and one may be exempted fr^m describing 
it. The student" should note, however, that ifcs 
cfeiarm lk« in a mixture of ;?implicity"and subtlety; 
Goldsmith deals freely in fun—bake .for instance 
th^e advenWrd o£ Moses and th^i gross of green 
sfkectacles—but it is always wise fur* The laugh 
•is^ves thought behind it. Ther^^ is no boqj^ which 
combines ap minute ^n bbservation of human 4jgiture 
with a perfect charity. ' Its humour ^s siiintly as 
its pathos; and,.we have here the ^hiistian char¬ 
acter pr^f?ented in its meekness, ils simplicity, its 
long-suffering; and its cheerfulness, as no other man 
' has ever presented it. Whq, but Goldsmith coijld 
retain sympathy, for the centrals Jlgure, a man 
always willing to turn the other cheekj A single 
quotation lAust be giv^^n fr6m the ^description of 
the'Vicar’s family: ‘ „ 

( 1, t •• 

As we lived neaij the road, we ‘cften had the traveller or 
'stranger visit us 'j-d taste \>ur gooseberry wine, for y^ich we 
had great<^eputatxon ; ar^ I profess, with 4he veracity of an 
histori#,n,,t|iat I nevop knew onls of them find fault with it. 
Our cousins too, even to the fortieth rtmove, all remembered 
thair affinity, without any help from the hS bald’s office, and 
came very frequently to see ue. Som€^ of them did us no 
great honouf by t}iese claims of Vipdred ; as we had the 
bliild) the maimed, apd the halt amongst thfe number. How¬ 
ever, my wife adways insisted, that, as they were the same 
i^esh ani^^loo^, they shpuld sit ^ith us at the same table. 
So tl}^, if we had not M5ry rich^ we generally had very 
happy friends abou#; vs ; for thfs^. remark will hold good 
through lif^ that the poorer the guest, the better pleased he 
' ever iti witm being treated^ and as some men gaze with 
ad&niratipn at the colours of a tuCip, or the wing of a butter¬ 
fly, so lfi}aa hy ‘nature an admirer <y’ happy human faces. How- 
et*er, when any one.of our relations was found to be a pOTSoA,,,, 
of a very bs^ character, a troublkiohie guest, or one tbA" 
desired to get rid of? upon his leaving jay house, 1 eyetf took** 
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care to lend *him a riding-coat, or a pgdr of boc|8, or some-, 
times a horse of small value, and Iialwaj* had^h^satisfaction 
of fining he fcever oime back to Atur^ them.^By tbi's the 
house was cleared of such»as we md not lik^; bdt nevar was 
the family of Ijrakefield knownAo turn the traveller or the 
j^or dependant out of doors. •, 

The po^s can hardly be said to ranh^qiiite «n 
a level.with this masterpiece. Goldsmitns prpse 
style is his own* unmistakable hi ^very sentence. 
He uses no*words but those which, as it seems, 
every man would#ise, he takes always the simpkfe^i?' 
and -easiest Vay of gpeecfi; • and ,ye^ the *sa«n» 
acceift, the «ai*ie pervading personality is always 
feltt His tbfih^t, too^Jin prose, is^always pei^onal, 
always his own, full of gentle surprises. In the 
poems, he is ^Sliberately diflactic, aira the generali- 
8 a»tions which junderlie them are not the outcomb o^ 
his own experidhee but of r<jp,ding, and the manner 
of his expMCi^ion is coloured by Pope, ^uch a* line 
as^that which* Mj^tthew Awaold selects as t^picgtl 

•N5 cheerful msrtnurs fluctuate in the gale 

is conventional in ek*pression, tlujiigh it expresses 
whht <t^is noti easy fo put in so few w(^ds. But 
Pope might have writt^ jRhe ^line. Wliat 'Pope 
could hardly have^dpne is to give the vifM picture 
to the eye in*such a couplet as this: 

No more the smi|j|h his ffwarthy brow slmll deal’, 

Helax hiif poud^rous strength, anfl lean ^o heal’. » 

But above all, what ig wholly beyond Pc^’s ranges* 
is the gentle humafiity of tjjief poems :• to render th^ 
traveller’s homeward "longing^ yr that Vonderful 
lament of the exile who learns that hii^ homb-jms 
passed away. 

In all my wandeiiings round this world o^i^are, 

In all my griefs-^-and God has g^ven my share— 

I still hadJhoJ^a#hiy latest hours to cro-yn, 

Amidst thesc^umble bowers to tay ml down ; 
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r ‘ ' 

To ^sj;:iand 9 ut life’s taper at the close, 

AndVieep the flamtf from wasting by repose : 

I stilTha^ liopes, At pride attends us s'.il!, 

AmiAst the swains v. show tny book-fearned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to (b’aw, 

And tell of afl I felt, and all I saw ; • 

An^l, as a hare, whom hounds and hol ns pursue. 

Pants to the place from whence at first sfie flew, 

I stiH.had hopes, my long vexatioiis paSt, 

Here to returh—and die at hornet'at last. 

If we apply to this passage Arnold’s test and put 
iti^asilie bi^gs^us, besidevsucb a lifie as,, 

iS cradle of the rude imperious sui-ge, ' 

or , , ^ „ .. 

And shake the yoke fet inausrfieioUs stars 

Froru^this worlg-wearied flesh, ^ 

* we'recognise it is true, a difference in kind, but pot 
'in quality. The differeTice in kindr is due to a 
difference'’in aim; Goldsmith sets himself the harder 
task, to construct poetry with the colours proper to 
pros‘e, afxd the method no doubt is mistaken. Bat 
with'it results can be achieved which bring poetry 
home to minds tliat at^*p closed even against Shake¬ 
speare. I'f Hardly any ppet has so uniyeisal an 
sfudiepce. .. > ' 

In poetfv Goldsmith is a lick "between Pope and 
Co'W'per. In prose fiction his one’work stands 
unrivalled, dnimitated, alone of its kind. It was in 
the dheatre. that nia influence was most clearly felt, 
'^for he bi;ought back laughter , to the boards. 

Some notion of the sentimental comedy of the 
eighteenth century may be gathered from the 

P assages between Falkland and Julia in Sheridan’s 
Vi's Rival's. In upoit' a wilderness of these refined 
disiloguings burst 'Tony Bumpkin cracking his 
whip, ^with all the 'rough and tumble of droll 
adventure ^bout him. Goldsi'ait.h was held to be 
low; but he was natural, and ijature triumphed, 
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all the more assuredfty becanso it,,was^cjtod-natiire 
as well. 

Edmund purke, whosey^jlose union witli the 
Qlub brings him next to be considered, can have 
no justice doile him in a work of this naJt^re. Ho 
unites the» jeahj^s of politics and literatui’e, .and 
falls between tw^ thrones. GolqJsmith’iS plirase* is 
terribly descriptive; 

Thougl^ fraught wi^ all learning, yet straining his thr^jjil,' 

To persuade Tfionimy Town.send*to lend hiu!.aj»roto. ♦ 

Irish* like Gojdsmith, poor like Goldsmith and 
Jolmson, h^]p«gan like,them in thcjrlower walks of 
literature, but politics*drew him quicker otit of , 
the mire. H.e’became, first,* private Secretary to a^ 
statesman, the^^ meml^r for a pocket borougli. But, 
while Johnsoit and Golden nth in tl^ end acliieved all 
that lay in^heir natures, Buidxo was cominitted’to a 
carqer where’«nly ofifce co«ld give him the opjpor- 
tiMity, which they needed nothing but J>en, ink, 
and a publisher. Ana,JBux'ke never lield respoftsible 
office. In a long parliamentary cafteer lie liad only 
the* m'^l.^ncholy satisfaction ^»f seeing tljose mis¬ 
fortunes arise which ive'had* for<»told if advice 
were neglecte,d. Ho saw Amerieii. lost,; he saw 
Ireland being goaded into rebellion, though he 
died (in 1797) befori^ the Actual outbreak. .Worse 
still, after a life o5 championing Ijlierty.Jie saw.;the ^ 
zeal for liberty break,into the»FrenCli Revolution, 
uprooting, as it seeiiied to him^ the venerilble fabric* 
of society. By a 8aC^‘*irony, tlje.single dbe of his 
writings which evoB;ed the desired response ’ a^fid 
gave ^e desired stimulus to' action was his'pam-’ 
phlet, Refiectiona on tfM Frenc?t Revolntix)').' which 
plunged England ipto a mad and unrejC&oniqg 
hostility to France Burke only pr'jyailed with 
^the multitude whan he .shared their limited view. 
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In a se^s^bpostiprity has repaired some injustices. 
His prato^, w^iich ^^roduced little effect in the 
Hou^ of Confmofls, se^ms to jis richex* m form and 
substance than that ^ Cicero or Pemosthenes. 
And though to read and understand him we hav/? 
ob^en to^«tudy the details of some half-forgotten 
ande unimportant political transaction; yet the 
particular ®issUe .'s by Burke always related to 
prcinciples bf eternal validity. A single instance 
^inp.y be given from his speech on The Trr^e Policy * 
of,.G^eat Britain towai'ds her American Colopies.” 
The student will note how argument grows cut of 
argument: 

' ■ 'w 

I am senaible, sir, that.all which I have asserted in my 
detail is admitted in the ^ross, but that quite a diflerent 
conclusion is drawn from it. An^erica, gentlemen say, i§^ a 
noble object. It is an object well wpi‘th fighting for. 
Certainly it, is, if fighting .. people is the best way of gaining 
theni. Gentlepien in this respect will be led "ti their choice 
of means by their complexions and their habits. Those who 
uuderstaita the military art will of course have gome pre- 
dilectii^n for it. Those who wield ohv thunder of the state 
niay have more confidence in the^ efficacy of arms. But I 
confess, possibly for want? of this knowledge, my opinion is 
much more in favour of p,rud»\nt management thar* of force ; 
cbnsidqring^ force not, as ar odious, but a feeble instrument, 
for preserving a people so numero\j8,'\jo active, so growing, 
so rpirited as this, in a profitable and subordinate con¬ 
nexion with u"^.. 

Firstp sir, permit me to observe, that the use of force 
alon'fl is but «temporij,ry. It may subdue fdf a moment, but 
'it does not remive th^, necessity of subduing again, and a 
^ fiation is nr^' go,yerned, wjiich is perpetually to be conquered. 

My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not 
always the effect of f#>rce, and an airniament is not a victory. 
If» yon do not succeed, you are without resource ; for, con- 
•ciliatiofi failing, force remaip,s ; but, force failing, no further 
hope' of reconciliation ^is left, ^ower and authority are 
sometinj^s bought by kindness j but they can never be 
begged as alms oy an impoverished find defeated violence. 

A further ol^'ection to force is, thUt pou ii^air .the object 
by your very endeaVours to preserve "kt. ihie thing you' 
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fought for is not the ^hing you recover; but j^epfeciated,, 
eunk, wasted, and consumed in the contest. ^Nothing less 
will content ftie, than whole Aii^ica.^ *1 doinot choose to 
consume its stifength al«ng wiy our own ; be’cause«in all 
parts it is th^ British strengGf that I consume. I do not 
^oose ‘to be caught by a for^n enerfl^ at the end of this 
exhausting conflict; still less in the midst, of h.. I may 
escape ; but I can make no*a.ssurance against sif?!n an ev^t. 
Let me«aad,* thai? I do not ehoo.se wholly to break ,the 
American spirit; because it is the spit-it lhat*lias made,the 
country. * • , 

Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favoui' of forct«» 
as an.instrumej;it iri*che rule of *pur colonies. Their 4 jr<f^'tli 
and flihej^ utility has batn »owin^ to metfn^s altogdthSr 
different. Oar ancient indiilgence has been said to be 
pupsued to a*fa«lt. It m^iy be so. Bu^we know, if feeling * 
IS evidence, that •bur fautt was more tolci able than our 
attempt to men^ it; and oui- ^in fai- m^ire siflutary than • 
oiw penitence.* . , 

•These, sir, aie, my reasons for not entei taining that nig|j 
opinion of unfri«d force, by which *nany gentlemen, for 
whose sentijnents in other particulars I have great respect, 
seem to be so‘'greatly cflJptivated. But them is still behind 
a«4flird consid^ation concernTlig this object, which #erv.e8 
to determine my option on the sRrt of policy wiich ought 
to be pursued in the management of America, evdh more 
than its population and commeij,cc, I autian its temper and 
character. , * , • « 

In thiS character ,of tte^A^newcans, a love oi freedon^is 
the predominating ^ature whi(?h mflrks and alisti^guishes 
the whole ; and an ^irdent is always a jealous affection, 
your colonies becgmo suspicious, restive, and unti'acfliblc, 
whenever they see the leaOT uttenijit to wresf^ from them by 
force, or shuffle frpiti'them by chica*ie, what tlrtjy J.hinK 
the only advantage* worth living for.* This Tierce spk’it o^ 
liberty is stronger in tke Engli.sl:f colonies probably than • 
in any other people ^f the earth?; and this ^mi a graiA 
variety of powerful cai4!«.s, whTch, to understatid the true 
temper of their rnindsf and the dfteAion which thi^ spirit 
takes, it will not be amiss to Jay open somewl^jit mibr^ 
largely. 

But Burke can no more'be repreHonted by^an 
extract than an fa]^ of tlie forest by a branch one 
carries in the*hsfhd. ,The same ^is ti-ue of another 
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^membei- 9 f the Club-—a man very (fifferent in 
^^fortune ai^ 'disposition: 

It may be candidly ^Imitted that while every- 
’ one ought to re§d The^Decline and Fall of the^ 
Roman not everyone can find the time or 

en6r^ to ’Ho so. But every studept of literature 
can and should ij'ead Edward Giybbon's Autobio¬ 
graphy, one of the most curious, readable, and 
finstructive pieces of prose literature. . 

Its-author was the son of a wealthy and \Yell- 
connected English gehtlemaii. Sickly in boyhpod, 
he had time to develop a passion for reading, and a 
precocious intelligence, which convinced him by the 
' age of fifteen that Roman Catholicism was the true 
faith- His father sent him to a Calvinist minister 
at Lausanne, where the arguments pf' M. Pavillard, 
and the fear of a suspended allowance, prevailed 
upon the con^'ert to revert to' Protestantism. He 
remawiedf in Switzerland till he had acquired a 
perfect mastery of French (reading all the \<rhile 
omnivorously), till he was old enough to be¬ 
come eng^iged to a Swiss young lady. But* here 
again the father put‘hi^' foot down, and again 
Gibboif WaS tractable. I sighed as a lover, but I 
obeyed as a'^son.” The lady did not mfss celebrity; 
she became the wife of Nockar, hnance minister 
under Louis XVI., an a famous and evil hour, and the 
mother of Madame'de Stael. Gibbon was recalled, 
and givencqmmissiqn in the'militia; and though 
probably no man was ever lq;|s fit by temper and 
body for soldiering,- be acquiredisome useful Jcnow- 
ledgo. Th® Captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers,’^ 
he Tvrites with charajcterfsticqpomp, “ has not been 
useless j/h the historian of the Roman Empire.” 
Noft till the militia had been disbanded, and till he 
had again Iqfc England (this timi^S fbr thef' grand 
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tour), was it settled that thS Capi^in sto’/ld blossom 
into the historian. We kribw tl^ plaiee, the day, 
andtheRoV 

It was at <lome on the 10fh of October, 1764, as I eat • 
•musing amids^ the ruins of the Cajjitol, that the idea of 
writing the decline and fg,!! of the city first started to,niy 
mind. Bat^ my ^original plan was circumscribed to the 
decay erf the city rather than of the enjpire*; and thaugh 
mj^ reading and ^■eflections began fo point, towards (that 
object, some Vears elapsed and several avocations i»ter- 
vened^fore i wa^ seriously engaged in the executiqp 5^ 
that^*l^orious*work. 

We Icnow also with equal precision when the 
laborious ^rf)tlc,termi»^ted. 

T have presuyied to mark tb© momenb of ebneeption : I* 
shall now commemorate,the hour of my final delivemncq. 
M was on tfip day, »or rather night, of the 27tli 
June, 1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that 
I wrote the last lines of the la^t page, in a Aimmervhouse 
in niy garcfeil. After faying down my pe« I took several 
bmftis in a berfeau, or coverefP walk of acacias, ^liich coni- 
manij^ » prospect o^ the country, the lake, and the moun¬ 
tains. Tne air was \p«iperate, the sky was ser^e, the 
silver orb of the moon was reflected Srem the waters, and 
alp nature was’sjlent. I*will not ^issemUe the fij^Bt emotions 
of joy oh recovery jf ^(fedetn, and, perhaps, the estab¬ 
lishment of my lanie. But m^ prMe^ was s»«m humbled, 
and a sober njelancnob^ was spread* over my*mind, by the 
idea that I had yiken an everlasting leave of an ola and 
agreeable companion, and*tiat, whatsoevei* might be the 
future date ofi my liiStory, the life of the histoilan. must 
be short and precarious. 

We have here < 0 , 11 * instanoe of self-d«iiication 
clear and complete find successful as M ilton’s; but 
the fljgntrast is no* less remaVk'able. Gibbon fvlso * 
served his country. He ^sat in Parliament from 
1774 to 1783, a mutq ^ember,»“8afe but in^loHftus,” 
not caring to risk 1 his rephtation by spetech, |ind 
supporting by liis^ilent vote the niqst disastrous 
measuifes that ever passed the House of Commons 
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o—nxeasur^ jyhicl), he habitually condemned in con 
versation. c He was re^j^ arded for his silence and his 
votes ^by a tuciati'^e sinecure. ^ When this post was 
suppressed, he retired Lausanne, where, amon^ 
exquisite surroundings, h^ consolidated his fame bj 
the completion of his great work. The volumes 
as they appeared from 1776 onwards, weire greeted 
by the worid w ith a verdict which coincided with 
the* author’s. For Gibbon matches Mi-lton in con- 
•tfidence; but what seems superb assurance^ in the 
one is*'self-5'oi|iplacency 4n the other. Lie provided 
in his will "‘tha't my funeral be regulated With the 
strictest simplici^. Shall I be accused ©f vanity if 
I add that a monument is sfiperfluthis ” He was 
’quite right, as* always*^ being perhaps the only 
great figure in literature whose emotions never dis¬ 
turbed the level operation of his bram.*- 

He writdte of his father: “ The tears of^ a son are 
seldom lasting; I submitted to’the ordeV of Nature, 
and Iny grief was soothed by the ‘conscious satis¬ 
faction that I had discharged all uhe duties of’filial 
piety.” (That i.s quite true ; he had ; but his father 
to the lash never trusted him.)" “ Few, perhaps, Are 
the children who, after the" expiration of some 
months dr years would sincerely rejoice in the 
resurrect!ori of their parents; and it is a melancholy 
truth that irfy father’s death, not unhappy for him¬ 
self,, wjife the only‘event that could save me from a 
(hopeless life of- obscurity and indigence.” Gibbon’s 
i^fandard c^ comfort, it must bb said, was high ; and 
with his amazing abilities Ive never contemplated 
‘ the possibility of eArliing h?s oWn living. „ 

Svilh when all is said, behind the Gibbon of the 
autobiography there is tlie G^bon whom we see in 
his letters, the lifelong friend of certain favoured 
persons, notably of Lord Sheffi<hd,»and, indeed, also 
of his stepmbcher.' He was also sincerely attached 
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to the aunt who brought him u^, -Catliorine* 
Porten, “ at.whose name I £^1 a tear at gratitude 
trickling *d5iS^n my gheek.’^ Thts ptimse, wi^h its 
hackneyed literary fictioiy is almost the only one 
«vhich* appears in all of tne six (fttifts of the auto¬ 
biography which have Qome down to us. ..There c^ui 
be no doubt, first, that Gibbon meant what he .said, 
and secondly, that he thought this rtie ihost proJ)er 
way of sayitig it; the whole man is tliere if jaou 
come think qf it. The book is unsurpasg,ed** 
unicjhe, indeed, in a quality .which .if^woiAl. be 
diffioultr to define; nothing could be fflrther from 
naivete, yet.it^comes tp the same. ^ His analysis of 
complicated st^es of nTind is so lucid, so Jrank, and 
so exact, and 4ie is so perftjctly convinced that he' 
rv^ed be asharned of ijjdthing which goes to make urf 
Edward Gibbon that his narrative is as candid as 
simplicity, tran.sformed into print. Me has a 
wotpderful apprehension, Ipo, of comibon things in 
ttfeir ti;ue inwardness, which may be illustrateil by 
two phrases: “ tffat^.early and invincible l»ve of 
reading which I would upt exaiiange for tlu) 
tre'asTlr^s of Jndia a^jd tjic description of his 
chamber at Lausanrib,*“ winch .instead^of q, com¬ 
panionable fife milbt*be warmed.by*the dpll invisible 
heat of a stove.”. Admirable writer ! • 

His merits as a lystdl’inn need not The discussed 
here. As a* writer, he show.*^* everywherethe 
influence of French, which had so strong a fascinaV 
tion for him that he composed in tluri/ l«Biguage hii 
first published wor^ and* hesitated whether to 
employ it for his Siatory. I^e‘learnt enorn»ou§ly 
from Voltaire, and his ifony is that‘of tf'r^tnce 
rather than of En^rtad. There is no ppri5ch in 
history in which tS Channel made so httie of a 
divisiori as iri theythird quarter of that century. 

* Englisl? ideas* were t^e fashion hi France, English 
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liberty was cjted the 'model for Europe. Gibbon 
wrote hardAv les^ for continental than for English 
schola^rs: whife Ms c(^tempQrary, DstVid Hume, 
found himself more fWous in Paris than in 
London. / ^ 

Pume^v'* another of the great writers who lie 
outside the scope of this book. The,literary quality 
of his work,^though it helped to spread the influence 
of Jhis idea6, is not like that of Gibbon’s; for if 
'•Gibbon were untrustworthy and superfici?^]- as a 
Iv-storlan, we .should still read his Autohiogmvhy, 
and perhaps'^'alsb his history, tor the splendour cf its 
style, the lucidity of its thought, and the dignity 
of its narrative. Hume a^ a historian has been 
'superseded though not discredited; ••his most im¬ 
portant work, the Treatise "of Human Nature, 
makes him a landipark in the history of philosophy 
—not of liiferature. 

All these men stand ^on the eve .of the great 
change—fwhich they half foresaw and wholly 
deprecated—that shook Europe aAd altered in great 
measure the constitution of society. No such change 
is without its effects on literature, and we have to 
consider the beginnings ohta new order both in 
poetry and jn prose. 



CllAPTER XIV 

• • • 

t 

now have to consider the immense contri-, 
b«tion made by Scotland to the literature of'tla^ 
English tongue'from the middle the eighteenth 
century onw^i’d. It iis necessary first to understand 
thg,t whereas ^n Jreland and Wales uplo thatpiyloil 
the oply true veyiacular was the ancieiTt Celtic 
tongue (Cymric in Wales, Gaelic in Ireland),*there 
existed in Scotland, two tunreftited vernaculai* 
dialects ^ one, ^hat of the HigjFlands,*a GacMc hardly 
distinguishable fr^m Ihl Irfsh, and called, indeed, 
the Erse; th^ other, that of the‘Lowlands, a dialect 
of English, which had e^rly become stereotyped by 
literature. In the q^tur/which fpllowed thg death 
of Chaucer, King •James I. of Scatland,^ducated in 
captivity at Windsor,, wrote verses in thai speech^ 
of the Thames Vafley whiijh* Chauctfr li^d set ti/ 
Romance rhythms; Jml Jie wrcjte^also poems in the 
very ditFerent English that was spoken §-t his’oym 
court. Up till the reign* of Elizabeth, SeSyand* 
produced far more pfeVy of, importance than 3id 
the southern kingdoirf William ljunbar is a Vritgir 
^who haa soma claiSi to be named faith Villon.* 
Under t)^e James whe^ first joined the thrones 


• • 
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find literature ab the Scotch court no longer verna¬ 
cular; Driftunofid of ^^wthornden rivt^ls,Spenser in 
his otles and sonnets, ^ut among the Country places 
the dialect literajbure sulj-vived, in ballad, song, and 
satire, written by peasant and nobl^ip, by farinoi.-? 
and scHffJjbnasters, by earls’ daughters and village 
aUv'wives, ^ill at last it flowered ?nto H^he,greatest 
po-xsant pQet ^.hat the world has 'over seen. There 
eftisted a Lowland Scots literature i^ithout break 
or cg^ssation for at least four hurdred years' before 
'"Btirns w?i>tn., His« litorsiry ancestr;^ was as old 
as that of Gray or Collins, but it was distinct and 
separate from t^ieirs—in sc^cfar, at lesjft, as he was 
a poet of* the vernacular. '' 

Side by si(fe with this there exif^te^d in Scotland 
,a great body of Gaelic literature, njuch of it com¬ 
paratively recentrancbclosely analogous to the othei* 
verhacular. ^ There were Jaqobite songs in Gaelic 
as ill I^owland Scots (n- Lallan)^ there were dove 
songs and drinking songs; o-nd,j it is here, that the 
Gaelic influence is most perceptible in the work of 
'Burns and hif^ fbrerui'iners. .Music, which is of no 
tongue, 'vvas held in 'f.oiumon by speakers .of Gaelic 
and opoftkers of <“ Lallan*'’ anef the most famous 
Si^ottish f<:ongs are written t6 Gaelic airs. At the 
very time „when Pope and his s*';hool had pinned 
English do'wn to, hard uilelasti 3 , rhythms. Burns was 
writing vOi-se which had the free*music of wind and 
• running water, as ethers had written it before him. 
The Flowers’o’ the Fdy'^st, written by a sister of Lord 
Minto’s, has exactly the jcli^ thin of a Gaelic song 
Jii;inted ip Dr. Hyde’s Love Songs of Connaught : 
it, has also the Gaelic and not the English system 
oi' rhyme. But the .most dhyracteristic features of 
v^hat'may be called the classical literature of the 
Gaels havof no reflection in ^^loWland Septs. The 
poetry produced' in Ireland and Scotland, perhapi^ 
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seven of ^ight cedturies ago, perh^s* seventeei\ 
or eighteen, came into the %knowledg^'of Europe 
through thdjpedium of eigh^eenyi-c^r>iury English. 

Macpherson’s adaplationf/from the Ossianic poems 
began to appear in 176(j/ They went through a 
%core of editions in fifty years, being continually 
republish§(l and translated into many languages. 
His parapnrase, in itself of no^ gwcat* merit,* And 
made from^late and adulterated versions of "^he 
epic compositions, does not belong to the history of« 
Engli^if liter^tui^, except in so far as^^ts s»cpe^ 
pro^^es the growing hifngbr for* a po^try*that should 
get back tc^ ^rdnitive nature, and away wholly from 
the region caV§rs de and ^Iso in so far as it 

paved the way for Scott by stimukitin^ curiosity ‘ 
about the Highland life and traditions. 

•By far mqj-c^impoftant, however, as a forerunnef 
of Scott is Bishop Percy, vdit) in ^705 puiilishe^^ his 
Reliques df •Ballad Poetry. The northern verna- 
ctUftr (for LaflaM was .spoKen on both sidfs of tlfe 
bordQa’)*possessed «i»-amazing wealth of stories set 
to rough but effective ver'sc?, comyi gin orating duel§ 
and C(jmbats,Taids ami iidin|fs, the Jifting^of brides 
and of dhttle. * There •wyrbe*inore to say of this ki 
connection with S«ott; but it must })o rffflieinbered 
that Burns aS well as Scott was nourished on tl*ese 
ballads, knew them by» b(‘art, collectefj them and 
emended ther*. AnS also it mu.st^be observed that 
twenty years before Burns publifUied his own vdrses«v 
the attention of lit^rafy men Jiad beep aittfacted t^ 
the literary riches ofy^fie ditflect in which the was to 
write. They were prepared tb judge him by tlje 
standard of the literature to^which he belonged, a* 
literature untouched thS coiaventions of a dfjwv- 
ing room. ^ 

His contempor|ir^ William Blake, writing ^n, 
English,*was less fo/tunate. But at rafiiSt be under- 
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r. stood that !]^|.ake was a reactionary, while in Bums 
we have simply ,;tlie cislmination of a school. 

Bu,rns is^ sometimek spoken of as,.,£.n untaught 
artist. Nothing could ^ less ^rue. No poet is more 
derivative, more,' incline 1 to follow \nd surpass 
aQpepted^ yodels. Moreover, by no means all poets 
have been better educated. His father was indeed 
a peasant, living by what he could ma^ce (SUt of a 
few acres of rented land, and living in a cabin. 
■ 'Bi^t he was a Scotch peasant, and had the regard 
«f,.hls ra<Ssi for education. His sons, got s^iiooling 
from the time they were*siic, a good gromndi^ng in 
English. He himself was intelligent, his wife had 
a fund of song and story, and BijmS^ grew up, as 
many a peasant does in Scotland )),nd Ireland, in 
' an' atmosphere where literature was far better 
^ understood and ^lued than'in m^ost middle-cl^ss 
English homes. But poverty set him too early to 
the mill. His father took a larger farin', as his sons 
Wef-e glowing up, and tried to work it with their 
helpi. At fourteen the boy was doing a*' plough- 
♦man’s work, ypt he read indefatigably, and with 
help fr^rn a fiieridly'schoohiiaster, who camo over 
on half-holidays out ,of “love for his quick pupil 
and the pjjpil’s father, he learqt to spell out French. 
He grew up to manhood, a drudge in body, working 
on his father’s farm in a hopeless struggle against 
failure, wh,ich finally closed “iu ^ on • the family in 
17^4, when the father died. William Burns had 
not succeeded in keeping his head above water, but 
he had set high in his household the value for 
things of the iniiid. The sons took up the business 
v/ith^ full' determination to succeed, and from 1784 
Robert, Burns with his Woth^y Gilbert were tenants 
of Mqssgiel Farm. Here wit.;'.in the next two years 
I most oJ his Jiest'work was wi^ton. 

It was Wittesa “ for fun.” ^ Burhs was through 
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all his fife the idol of his company. ^He was con-* 
vivial, he had a way with ihe 'Wipmeii^ and these 
qualities fert»aght hiqj troub^fe. But fc^was r^pt the 
less sought ^fter by men of his own class who had his ^ 
^own taste for literature: itns true that they generally * 
seem to have* shared his other tastes also^ .BOssil^ly 
—although, Gilbert Burns reported that his brpther 
always lived w^ihin the fair lirgit of his earnil^gs 
as a hand on the farm—Burns was too popular, to 
be successful as a farmer; at all events he was* 
unsuccessful* ancf before two y^ears \\;e 7 € out* ^n4r 
gra^jon*seeme(| the oifly resource. He lieard of an 
opening, as aj;i overseer of negroes in Jamaica, and 
it was partly Vith a *hope to raiife money for the 
journey that he decided to print his*poems, already 
l<*jally famo\is, at Kihnarnock. They appeared irf 
tAily, 1786. •The edilion sold oq,t in a month, but 
Burns was 'only £20 to tfte good, arid Jarijaica 
seemed ineA^^able, till a friend suggested an excur¬ 
sion to Edinbifrgh to see what could ibe flonb. 
Here; as Mr. Htihley says, “he was everysvhere 
received as he merifed,” and befqrQ the Edinburgh 
edition appeared its? success waf» assui^d. The 
ploughman poet became a IJbn yi what was^thema 
true metropolis, ricl^ in talent Sj^d* well ^sposed to 
the unusual.* Scott, then a mowing lad, had*the 
chance to meet him. and noted his imj^essions long 
after. “ I never,Sbw a man in tfompq,py vWth, his 
superiors in, station and information more perfectlws 
free from either the reality or* the afFeptaiimi of em§ 
barrassment.” Burn^^ came back to Mossgtel famous, 
and by local standardly rich? he could lend 
brother £180, and take fov himself a new find 
larger farm (Ellisland in Dumfriesshire). *And 
here he settled’ dow with Jean Armour, w^o had 
already twice ber^ him children, and ^hom *hg 

now avbwed As hi/wife. At the end? bf a year he 

- • » 
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agave up farm labour himself, and took up a post as 
an excise <i\fncer„ riding weekly two hundred miles 
on tqprs of"*^ir»speotion.. Two years l&tfef again, in 
1791, he sold his interes*’ in the farm, ajid was pro¬ 
moted to a gaugCrship id Dumfries, in which little) 
port hvJ.H^ed on till his death, in 1796', at the age of 
thirty-seven. 

Thus his life, divides itself into +wo periods—the 
fir^st of twenty-seven years, in which he was verit¬ 
ably the ploughman; the second, divided from the 
firf^t'by a ‘^erjod of dazzling popularity^and festivity 
in Edinburgh, covers onl^) nine years, and i^^ by far 
less fertile, even during the three year's A>f it which 
were spent in the country ; &)nd it liwindles gradu¬ 
ally to the guttering candle and the dnal darkness. 
Burns was tlirough all his life habitually drunki^n 
on occasion, thougji he drank for eon/iviality, not 
for drunkenness ; the count of his loves is number¬ 
less and squalid. Even if we bear in.mind his Qwn 
aphorisifr), ' ' 

, What’s (lone we partly nifty compute, ' 

We know not what'd r esisted, 

* ^ • , 
it is hardito find matter for edificatioii in the detail 
of his<di^. But he dM i(jv Scotland what hardly 
any other poet has‘done for hw country, and Scot¬ 
land wisely wi^rships him. ^ Nor is it Scotland only 
that owes him a debt; Wbrdswi^rth spoke the truth 
of ]^urns iiwthe two finest lines of a fine threnody : 

^ ia the general hjarJ; of man 

ilis power s,’jrvives.^j 

^Few poets repay study better* than Burns, because 
few have been so much misrepresented. Scotland 
in ^er gratitude has tried to make, a saint of him, 
and a preacher; and ’there isy ro doubt that Bums 
Jitters plenty of moral maxims, The Cotter’s Satur¬ 
day Night is probably the best known of his poems. 
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though Scots wha hae runs it close, and yet neithei^ 
gives us the essential Burns> In Jbhe hrst place, in 
both the* Sbotch vennacula^'^ pot^try •iff mixed with 
English, and Burns was rv^vor himself in English.. 

•Scots’was the tongue th.-K^ he spoVe and thowht in, 
Scots literature was tlje literaturi* that reajly 
formed Irif^ art*^ in Scots he had the finest fueling 
for the. colour, the sound, the aHHO{';?ati(?ns of every 
word. In the second place, the thou^Jht of tFu3se 
poen^^is not th^j characteristic thf)Ught of BiynsT 
Thc*Cotter’s Saturday^Nlght if^didiictiv, .-^mtinTentsJ, 
morfilii?ing; S^ots wha h'tr is rh('-l(U-ieai. The true 
Burns is •a •peasant ^ endowed wpth a genius for 
description, w^Ih a Y^easaiit’s shrewd cynicism, a 
peasant’s strong sense of it-alities, {?hove all with a' 
Ifiimour that is no.fess a ])easant’s because it i?; 
entirely his*own. Ordy by the^rarest chance dods 
one find ^he true Burns in* a few line's where no 
distinctive v^rd of ^(*ots,e)ccui‘s; anfl ^\'h<'n we do, 
tff is nqt in morh.1 aphorisms nor in rhetorJfc. * 

The wan moon is* setting hehind the white wave, 

And time i.s sehting with mo, 

These lines havd tht* rftagio of lyrical rcunauce. Hut 
they are rontfote as t:he poles froiri the •tone of The 
Cotter’s Saturday NiyJ^t, which may l^e exempnfied 
by a citatior^: 


Compar’d with this, how porjr Iteliginn’.s pride, 
In all the pomp of mctlajd, and of^arW ' 
When men displ.)^^>; to cveigregations wide 
Devotion’s ey’^y gtaoc. e.xr^epi the heart! 


There you hav(^ palpahh' yiiitation of (Ihay-'-pfticl?- 
beck writing. (lord work there is in the p*Vm, 
when Burns uses iJfs Lowla'nd tongue for ^de.scjlp- 
tion; but th(j file^Ind the force'whipjj distinguif'^i 
him wlien the whok^ man goes* into his work are 
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«iot there. If you find them in his English it must 
be in the clcsingcchori^ to his Jolly Beggars: 

o ^ 

Life is all a variorum, 

We reg£(,fd not it goes ; 

Let them tjant about decorum 
• */ f Who have characters to lose. 

Here’s to budgets, bags, and wallets i 
Herts's tc all the wandering ^rain ! 

Here’s our ragged brats and callets^ ! 

One and all cry out, Amen ! . 

Thec^' adi^ij^tlble stanzas reveal, aliftost at ’ his 
best, the Burns of the poems—the poet of TcbTn, o’ 
Shanter, of The Holy Fair, of^ Holy ^iHteis Pray'er, 
the Address to the Deil, and many others; just as 
the phrase qudted before is ^ of close . kin to the 
Burfis of two or three masterpieces in song which 
have the same unutterable pathos in'^them : 

W liei'i I think on the happy days ^ ' 

I spent wi’ you, iuy dearie ; 

And now what lands betw^e” us lie. 

How can I be but eerio^! 

How slow ye move, ye hoavy hours, 

(u As ye were wae aud weary ! 

It was na s^fi ye hy 

vVhen I wg,s wi’ my deane. 

Not less beautiful is the Jacobite's Farewell: 

• . ” i 

It was a’ for our rightfu’ King, 

V/e left fair Scotland’s strand ; 

Tt was a’ for our rightfu’iKiijg 
' vV^e e’er saw Irish land, 

' My dear"; 

We e’er sftw’Irish land. '* 

N(tw a’ is done that men can do. 

And a’ is dotie in vain 
My love and nailive land, farewell, 

- For I luiuin cross the ms in, < 

' My dear ; 

For I mahn cross the main. 


1 
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He turn’d him right and round aV>ut 
Upon the Ti iah shorA; , 

gae his bridle-reins a %liak«^^r 
With Adieu for evermore, 

• My^ear; , 

\^ith Adieu foi^vermore* 

The sodger froi* the wars leturns, 

• «Tlie lailor frae the main ; 

But I h^e parted frae my l^ve, • 

Vever to meet again, 

JNly dear ; 

l^ever«to meet asrain. 

• • . % .f 

When day is g|iin(?,and nsght isKJolijp, 

•Aii»l a’ folk bovin * to sleep ; 

on hiiy that’s far awa’, 

Thtflee-lang^ight, and weep, 

,, My (lear ; , 

The lee-lang night, and weep. 

Yet in th«se.lyric* it is hardly Burns himself wl*o 
speaks, b^t‘rather (as Mr. tlenley has>urged^ the 
inynemoriaf genius Scotch song tl'Jit utters itself 
through his lipft. The bulk of this later j(Vork con- 
sisteTi in setting \’fofc^s to traditional airs; somg of his 
best songs are only improved vers^oys of older lyrics; 
add tn, many, other fiases Ive had a»phras<^ or two to 
go upon, an emotion «U|fgeslJt;d 1^ them, and^he with 
perfect mastery ekpj:es.sed the eyiotion. ^But for one 
of these maslerpieces in th<! minor key you wilVfind 
ten or twenty witl^ thft triumphant sh’aggt’ring lilt 
that is Burnt^all p^er—whether hti sings of a*\\’ttfnan: 

O saw ye bonnie Lesley, * 

As she gaeti o’ei- the,border ? , 

She’s gane, l^lie Ale.fandcr, 

To spreaji hei»conquejft.“*farther, 

or* sings as a woman, ar(di,,mischievou*, or♦wheed¬ 
ling, as in 

Last May a braw ^ooer cam*down the lang ^l«|n, 

or , f * * . 

Wliat can a young lassie, what slmll a ydiing lassie, 
,What can a youn^ lassie dae wi’ an auld man ? 

J Ready. | 
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•* The list g(?.3s on by scores,— Duncan Gray, Tam 
Glen, in tfci same k^y as those quoted: drinking 
songs, riotou^', exuberant; and perhaps the most 
characteristic of all, Macpherson’s Lament : 

% Jfarewell, ye dungeons dark and strong, 
xhe wretch’s destinie : 

MaePherson’s time will not be loilg 

OA yoiMer‘^gallows tree. i 

*1 

Chorus. 

_ Sae rantingly, sae wantonly , 

.Sae daunl/ingly gae^l he ; 

He play’d a spring and danc’d,it round, 

Below the gallows tree. , 

Oh, what is death but parting breath ?— 

On m(>)ie a bloody plain 
I’ve dar’d his face, and in this place * 

I scorn him yet again ! 

Unt,e these bands from off my hands, 

And-luring to me my sword ! 

A^ud there’s no a rnatfin all Scotl iucl, 

But I’ll brave him at a v'.ord 

I’ve liv’d a life of sturt and strife ; 

I die by t'i’eachei''ie : 

It burns hiy heax‘t ,I n-mst deijai t 
.^^pd not av3Ugi;d be. 

Now farewell light, thou sunshine blight. 

And all beneath the sky ! « 

May <.,oward shame distain 1 is name, 

Thc“ wretcii that daies not die ! 

^ Sae rantingly, sae waqtonly, 

Sae dauntingly gaed h<; ; 

. He play’d a spiing and danc’d it round. 

Below Hict gallows tre 3, 

In all of them Avhat atfects us is the spring of life, 
—gaiety, power, di^fiance. lardly any other 
poetry is so elastiq, so lull of arjimal spirits. Read- 
ivig Burns, one thinks of the youug peasant dancing 
his Highland fling or Irish . There is the same 
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ceaseless spring, the same perfect tinning to the 
rhythm ; the same swift, acc\n ate> per.fhrmance of 
the complicated step-ii run ti ipping];^*off, with the 
continual sijggestion of vigour lield in check, ready 
4o break all jpounds. Anti if one*Vonders at .these 
qualities in the songs^ whore a tune KelpJ^ him, 
where ,thfe •simple object is to express a single 
emotion* much %nore wonderful’ are tl*ey in the 
narrative and descriptive poems. * • 

The^Joily'Beggar)^ is, of ^course, a coDection,-. of 
song<B; but iil the “ ref itativo which’sidings them 
togetJher never* for an instant does the pitch of 
vigour dro^; 

Tie eiT^led; and tlie kabai s • slunjk 
Aboon tlio cVoi’us’ roar ; 

Whil^ fri"ht«l rattons- bark ward leuk, 

Alidn^eek the bcnniost boje.-‘ 

Tam, d Sllantcr is pure narrative, arjl })robably a 
ste^y was never ?nade to m‘f)ve faster in vei'f:^- Hal- 
lowd&n 'has no ceAtrSfl motive to hold it together, 
yet stanza by stanzfi* Burns keej^s.attention as if 
by‘a physical feat. Me is so’full of* what,he has t() 
tell, so bubbling oyer wi^f lartghter, and lie sketches 
figure after figurej*iqpident after incidcoit, Vitli such 
inimitable vijfour of drollery, that we cannot ch-iose 
but listen. Yet,‘ap^rt fev^m The Jolly ^eggare and 
Tam, d Shanttfr, if’we are to find* him at li^ l^est, 
it must be when a serious centnll emotion giv^es a- 
purpose to his amaaing powfo-ji of descyip^^iifn. And 
in a number of potwis tlftit emotion is afforded 
by revolt against •a dark, na/i-ow (.‘cclesia.stical 
tyranny. Burns was passionately anti-clerical, and. 
the gloomy, intolerjmt Catvinism which prev&iJcKl 
in his day gave himffair caufee. His Holy Fair, a 
description of the Ijnesbyterian assemblage? for thq 

« • • * 

’lifters. ‘■‘Ewta. ^Innermost hole. , 
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, assumes, if „one cares to put it so, that “ Auld 
Hornie ” was simply ^hilfiUmg his nature, as Bobert 
Burp^s was S a’filling his, and t|iat the ultimate issue 
lay not with them to decide, but mu,st be shaped 
by a power who would redress and judge with 
insigiit ^ There is certainly a serious thought, and 
not merely a pose, behind the larghing tone and 
tlie rapid “ crambo clink ” of the rhymes, and the 
conclusion puts it plainly : 

An’ now, auld CJloots, I kon yc’ro tLinkin, 

A'joertain Baidie’r rantin, driiikin, 

Some luckless hour will .vend him linkin,* 

To your black jjit , 

But, faith ! hcTl turn a corner jinkin, 

An’ cfleat you"|fet. 

But, fam you week auld JMickie-ban ! 

O wad ye tak a thought ".n’ men’ ! 

Ye aiblins '*^ might—1 dinna ken—. ^ 

Still hac a staked— 

I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, r 

c E’en for'your sake'! 

If we'ure to set ourselves the question why it is 
that x man who was drunkeii and dissolute (and 
Burns was more than commonly to blame in his 
dealings ,with ’./omen), and whose worses li'iUy be 
fjwirly said to incite to driix kenne.ss and loose living 
at least as often as they deprocate either, is yet a 
chijtf glory of his country, a spiritual influence 
sti’ong for good ; the ansv’er mn.st be that his mind, 
so swiit and, trenchant, able to communicate itself 
like lightning-or like .sunshine, was inspired chiefly 
,by a broad' binievolence. And if‘ we set out of sight 
his poems that breathe the' eery soul of cordial 
welcome and frieiuiship between one man and 
'another, on the grouinb^that there lurks in them 
invariably some hint of the puijch-bowl; or his lovt*- 
verses,^ because we can neverj^d^^ sure that on the 
evening befoye he wrote Of a the airts the wind 

^ Going last. ■■2rcrli.'>')s. * S'metliing to lose, a chance. 
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can blaw (or any otAer of his most touching lyrics) . 
he had not kissed another woman than the one ]je 
was celebfa^ing; still there are ahwy.-i poein^^ left 
that Auld Cloots himself cannot disparage, full of 
^ loving fellowship and ^enderness not for man or 
woman only,* but for the dumb tilings, "^''o tips 
tendernesf* he soinetimes gave expression in English, 
as in tlfe lines oij a wounded hare: 

Inhunlan man ! curse on tliy barb’rons art, 

Anc? biased be thy murder-aiming eye, 

and ^h^ result was ta^vd/y enough. Bat whei? lie 
used his o^n ^tongue to write of the beasts he 
loved—of Ik)of^. Mailieip his old i ve, of his mare 
(worn out no\^, but honouri^id in hey descendants), 
oh the held ^lousc whose nest the coulter shatters,, 
o^ generally,of^ the helpless and appealing—then, 
he was a poot. Tlie openingi stahzas of ,..^I Whiter 
Night sho’^'-^ns mastery in descripti':n, as well as 

tk*;? perfectly sincere emotton ; 

• 

When biting Boreas, fell and doure, 

Sharp shivers tfiro’ the leafless bf)w’r ; 

When'Plnebus gies a .shurt-li v’d ^rlow’r,* 

“ Par ^outli the lift,- - 

Dim-dark’utne tlir#' the-flak^-show’r, 

()r whir’ing drift ; 

Ae night che storn^ the steeples roek“d. 

Poor Laboui’j^eet ilt sleep was locked, 

While limi’tts, wi’ snawy wreetfts uji-' hoked, 
Wild-eddying ..wirl, 

Or thro’ the mining outh't booked,'* 

^ ^ Doa'ii headlong hurl. 

List’ning, the floors and winnbeks lattle, 

I thought me on the ourie '* cattle, 

Or silly sheep, wha bicie fhjs brattle® 

i O’ wtpter war, ' 

And thro’ thetf ’ift, aeep-lairii^ sprattle,®, % 

Beneath a scai-.^ 

J 1 
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Ilk happing® bird, wee helpless thing'! ' 

That,*m the meriy months o’ spring, 

DeKghted- me t6 hear thee sing, 

WhaVcomes o’ *bRbe ? 

Whare wilt thou cow’r thy chittering® wing, 

. An’ close thy e’e ? 

AgSiX^ln The Twa Dogs, Eurris uses his love and 
updorstanding of the friendly b¥‘ute^ to, reflect 
ba/ik his sense ‘bf an all-pervaxlin^ feilowship. 
The life of the poor, in its pleasures and its hard- 
slti^s, has never been so well set».jut as by''i honest 
'Luath ”; ajjid whoever* wish;?s to understapd 'what 
Burns, not as the lyric poet, but ^ as the shrewd 
and humorous ijrioralist, has . meant Ab . his country¬ 
folk, gentle and simple, cannot find a poem that will 
better suggest‘it. He preaches a gospel of content, 
resting not on a contempt «>f pleasure, but on’ a 
keen sens^ of the*valije and dignitj^, t^e beauty and 
richness, of human existence a^nd humaji'fellowship ; 
a content which is only Ixeighteneji by the need, of 
efifort. 'I'here was no poet less mpral in his life than 
Burn^; there is none more explicitly a moralist in 
his writings. 'l.Xie may prefer the songs wfjere he 
utters emotion .dimply-fo the less lyricUl poems where 
He prepov^nds a philosoph;^—^wl^ther it be that of 
The Twa Dogs or that of ThS'^ Jolly Beggars —but 
the*^ whole man is to be f^und only in the latter 
class. ^Andr if one must' justify him by a com- 
par^on, let«!iim be compared with Byron, his only 
* plod ern, rival in full masculine vigour and easy 
rbreadth oi’style. EVqn those'who praise Byron 
most will admit . that his hajbure upon any test 
8hoW^3 warped and cankered ; but no one can ignore 
'the*^sjfl'ing'of unspoilt humanity in Burns. 

' Glance. ® Sky. * Vomited. |v * Outlying. ® Turmoil. 

§ Soracnble. ’ Steep bank. ^Eai^i hipping. * Shivering. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THK tRANSmON FROM THE EICJ’HTEENTH 

CPTURY. 

A TRUE landmark iiuEngliHh literature i.s Wiljiam 
Blake, who^was borti in 1757, and before he was 
fourteen, had written such \t'rse\s this*', 

• / . 

Homt sweet I roaiiifid from field fo field, 

And tasted all tlie summer’s pride 
Till T the^BrUice of Love beheld, 

Who in tlwj'suiiny beams did glide. 

”'y l^‘‘'iL 

And btushuig^’Sses^)!’ my brow : 
lie led ni| through hi?5 gaitlens faiiy*' ' 

Where all%i.s golden pleasures gi^sw. 

With s^eet Mav^ews my wings Tere wo^ 

Aj;id Phoebus fired my voyal ra^^ ; 

He^caught me in his silken,net, 

And shut me in his g<^den cag’e 

He loves to sjj^t and uie sin/^J 
Then laugiiihg, sports and plays ^^ith me ; 

Then stretches out rny gblden wing, 

And mocks my loss of liberty. > 

Except for the ^ingle, line! “ Phoebus Hred *my 
vocal rage,” wlycl/is purely of the eighteenth 
century, this' is verse which piiglA’ have beeii 
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written in the day of Mariowe or of Herrick. 
Again, in the Songs of Innocence, when we read 
the openirig^mifnber^r, it seems to be t];}e very voice 
of Wordsworth— or rather of'Wordsworth’s gentler 
sister, had she ever written verse; ' 

Piping down the valleys wild,' 

Piping songs of pleasant j?lee, ^ . 

On a cloud I saw a child, 

And he laughing said to'^me : 

“ Pipe a song about a lamb” : , 

So I piped with merry J^neer. 

‘i'Pjper, pipe thaA song again ” f 
So I piped ; he wept to hekr. - 

“ Diop thy pipe, thy happy-jjipc. 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer ” : 

So I sung the'isame a^ain, ' , 

While he wept witq, joy to hear. 

“ Piper,'’ sit <^iee down and wi ite 
In a book that all niay I’ead ’V-c. 

So'he vanished/yom my sight^i 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 

t 

And I made a rural ppn, 

Audi I stained the water clear, 

And,! wrote my happy songs,, 

Every chiVl may joy to.Jiear. 

. \ . o - 

T * 

The Sor g of the- Chimney ^Sweeper is a sort of 
forbrunner o'jf, Wordsworth’s At- the Corner of 
Wood Street iri'’ ^naniicr and ifi foeli,ng; but prob¬ 
ably Words vortlK knew nothing' of Blake The 
^ame principle, h6*^;.'ever, was at work in both. 
<To Blake,'^th'e working, engraver, draughtsman as* 
well as pdet, and mysMc before all, it was as though 
the Whole laboriously- built tradition of English 
•litera^re, 'from Dryden)*to Goldsmith and Johnson 
doWn had no existence. ^ ent straight back to 
thp. springs of English poeltry-iibu^- he carried no one 
in his company. He was jpo propagandist: and his 
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work, whether the first Poetical Sketches, the Songs* 
of Innocence, or Songs of E^erimice, Sr the later 
and more visionary Book of Thet, alP^fppeared un¬ 
noticed. A# fountain of beauty^was opened, and- 
•we return to^ it to-day; l^it it floVed only to^i^self, 
it watered no barren lajid. 

Mor^ iihttort^t for our purpose, inasmuch as jiie 
set more of a mark on his time, ift tl?e poet Williixm 
Cowper, whft, with Crabbe, forms a sort of bridge 
betwe^.#! the* ag», of Pope and the age ^ Woi?ds-"^ 
worth. He 'was bori^ in, l?3k; his.dbg^th in 
makes *a convenient point to remember. What 
W 0 know •p** his uijeventful Ibte is singularly 
interesting. He came* of a family of gijeat Wl)ig 
lawyers, but % lack of haVdness ift his composi-^ 
tJbn neutralised tl^ advantages of liis brnth. 
And at the ^g^ <A‘ six he Igst kis mf)t^ier. Fifty 
years late^ ^a wave^ of emotion swept over liim 
at ,the sight* of her pi*kure and fr)und expres¬ 
sion in perhaps *1 us l^est verst's. He lia(l**cause to 
remember the loss,' *J*)r he was sent at once? to a 
boarding-schpol, an apt subj^ict ftw •torture, and he 
di(J nbt* escape it. His 4 ‘xp^'i’i(mce?i gav<* force to 
Tirocinium, the <5ne bf*iiis « ]Me#-al Satbvs’’■•whi^i 
deals with e^ucatioiR Later tixperienee^ of school 
life at We.stmivster wt're happier, and Avhen in 
early rnanhotxl he^kjntei^d the Ttanpfe as^ a law 
student he appears to havt; been a gaynnd amiilble 
member of a group wjio dabbled in liteniti^i-e. 
fell in love like ofh^r youpg* men, l^iU his uncle* 
whose daughter TheoTlttra was i^he tlesired object, 
refused consent, and with good rtaison. * j^ut 
Theodora never married^ and there is strong' 
evidence that far oi into o^d' age CowpeY hel5 a 
foremost place in^hejthoughts. Jl^^ man’s, person- 
j ality, for all its gentle, feminine t^pe,4vad a strong’ 
power of attraction ovpr women.J 
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At the agc of thirty-two the disease of his mind, 
hypochondriacal madness, developed ite^lf. Being 
nominated f6'*'a peasant post, tliat of Clerk of the ‘ 
Journals in the House of Lords, he fell to morbid 
terrprs of doubt Over his'Witness, and finally tried tO 
hang iiirrself. The garter broke, and he was found 
op the floor insensible, saved, but dhly to sound the 
depths of religions mania. Seclusion in a private 
asylum sent him out partly cured, but in large 
measure, dependent on his relat’ves for support. 
tTney settl^'him ini-he tawrv,of Huntingdon, where, 
after some months, he made friends with Mr. Unwin, 
a clergyman, his, wife, and hi? son. ^ Thao friendship 
was Cowper’s safvation. 

England wa's then ift the full tide of the Evan- 
'^ehcal revival, and the Unwins were devout, bat 
hot morose. They ch^^med Cowpei, and he became 
an inmate of their house, paying his. contribution 
to household expenses* o Two years later Mr, 
tlnwin died, but an indissoluble tie had g^’own up 
between his wife and her g^iest. He was nearly 
forty, she was seven* years older, and they con¬ 
tinued to make tho\r l>ome together, living as 
mother and son. They their abode at Olney, 

whither they were attracted by the presence of a 
rerharkable revivalist, Johi| Newton, then a clergy¬ 
man, once captain of a slaven Under the violent 
spiritual excitement which this ^7ell-meaning man 
'■fidministered,* Cowper’s mind ^ again gave way. He 
tbecame c<Mvinced that he w^ lost irretrievably : 
sheer luniicy followed, thrpugl^ which Mrs. Unwin 
tendfed him, though Ihe lunatic, after the nature of 
"his disease, imputed hatred and evil designs to her. 
At'lW sanity was r&stored by,the help of medicine, 
aijd in a happy hour i^ew^on.left Olney. His 
^successor. Bull, had a more genial pifity, acd was a 
trae and good fri^d to the poet. 
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Cowper^ was now close on fifty, oiid at Mrs. 
Unwin’s advice he reverted to ^iterq^ture.* Newton 
indeed had^ah-eady set*him to liy«m m jiting :,and 
^now Mrs. Upwin urged on him didactic poetry. 
'Xfie result was Table Taik and tjie other Mm'ol 
j Satires, writted in the orthodox eighteentlj^cencliry 
'couplets. This ^iolume, though it does not sljow 
Cowper ‘q-t his b^st, reveals that •mixtuits of fine 
observation and humour, which nmkovS his private 
correspondence «q^re delightful than any of his 
works* flesign^ for publicity. A passago^maj-'dSc! 
cited ^jTOWi ^ \ ^ 

Von sincien* fWude, whi||e wither’d f(^t\ires ehow 
She might be ^ung some forty years ag(>, 

Her elbowsjjAiion’d close upofi her hip^ 

'Her head erect, her fait upon her lips, 

Her eyebrov.^!y ch’d,1ier eyes both gone astray 
To watch yan amorous couple i« tlieir play 
With bony ^nd unker^'hief’d neck defies 
TJlie rude incteineiicy of wiiitry skie.s, 

•And sails with Iflpjiet-head and mim ing airs 
DaSy at clink of Iftll^ Co morning prayers. 

To thrift and parsimcwfy much inclined, 

§he^et allows herself 4;hat boy*behinW j* 

The 8lavering»urchin, bending as he goes, 

With slipshod hetis, artd liew-iii-op ^t his nose^ , 

His predecessor’s cfiat*advanced to,wear. 

Which futui^ pages are yet di>om’d to share ; 

Carries her Bibla tuck’d l^eneath his arm, * 

And hides his handg\o keeji his fingers wartn. 

Some time fater, a new intlugnce came into the 
recluse’s life. Lady»Aasten, a brilliant*wjdoV, who 
had lived much in tht? worlcf both of En^ish and 
French society, called ujlon Mi^. 'Unwin, and »he? 
vivanity charmed Cowper. ^Friendship sprang tip 
suddenly on both sid^, and Lady Austen took llte 
vicarage in Olney; aiid sbon'a private wa^^ waa 
opened between fhe^two gardenS, ai^d the - trio 
passed ^leir Says tc^ether, C-»wper devoting 
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hiinaelf alternately to each lady. It was under this 
influence that there, was written, first John Gilpin 
thei 2 the stanzas on The Los^ of the Ro'pal GeorgeX 
two masterpieces in very different kinds. And 
lastly, it was Lady Ausirrn who suggested that 1^ 
filidiild <,write, not moral satires dealing with a 
wo?;ld that reached him only threugh newspapers, 
T)ut a poehi crl hi 3 own experienc<^. She gave him 
for a subject her Sofa; so came into being The 
Task, ill which Cowper adopted the loosest of all 
lieinewdrks ypon \Yhich to string together his own 
thoughts and observations and em,otions—emotions 
essentially meditative and tranquil, -uch as the 
joys of a quier walk in summd^, or of fireside 
evening's wh^ni wintei rules. 

I 

'It is by this work that Cowper reaches forward 
-jO Wordsworth. ^He holds like Words worth that out 
if' the commonest stuff of life poetry may be made; 
like Words\v‘orth he departs from +Re vague, con- 
‘ ve'htioiialities of “ poetic dictioli,” and describes 
miiKitely and precisely whjrU iie sees, as here in 
the Winter Mo^niwy’s Walk : 

* '* -f 

The eattle mourn in corners where the fence 
S,cree|ij^s them, Sjud soem lAJf-’petrifled to sleep 
In unrecumbent sudness. Thej'.e ohey wait 
Their wonted fodder ; not like hungering man, 

Fi'etful 'f unaupplied ; bet silent, .aeek, 

Ajid patient of the slow-pacedb‘wain’^ delay. 

He froinahe 8taj;k carves out the acnistomed load. 
Deep-plunging, anj again deep-plunging oft, 

Hlit br. ad, keen knife into the solvd mass : 

Smooth as a wall the ..pright ,; smnant stands 
With such underioting and even force 
He severs it away : no needless care, 

Lest ^orraa should overset the leaning pile 
Deciduous, or itstown unbalanced weight. 

Forth goes the woodman, lea'^ing unconcern’d 
The cheerful haunts of man if,o vdeld the axe 
And driTO the v'edge in yonaer forest drear, 

From morn to eve, his solitr'-ry task. 
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Sbaffg^, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears 
And tail cropped short, half lui cher and^alf cur, 

His dog attends him. Close b^ind kis he^ 

Now creeps he slow ;*and now witH maf!y*a frisk 
Wide-scai|jpering, snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploii^hs it witl^hia sno\it; 

Then shake# his powdei ’a coat and barks for j»\v. 
Heedless of all his pianks, the sturdy churl •• 

Mo\^s fight toward the mark ; nor stops for augh^ 

But 80 W and tiien with iiressiue o^his^huAib 
To adjust Uie fragrant charge of a short tube, 

That fumeg beneath his nose ; the trailing cloud 
St«^m8 far befr.nd him, scenting all the air.^ , 

There i« no rapture, no exaltaltion, Bnt*lho objects 
ara seen OiS* Jhey must be in all art, tbrougb a 
sincere emotTon#*-wbicfcis here a (jwiet contemplative 
pleasure. Lady Austen des<‘rve,s wt'il of the world; 
f<}r she had \he tact to see that Cowper, to attain- 
success, must, * gxjiress himself and his emotions, 
rather than 'his pious opiniofis; slu' perceived jilso, 
it seems, tfiitt^he woitld do better if f*-eed from tbe 
ifil^^raint of Pope’s metre. n » 

Bift, it appears,*f9i^ndship broke down. T/i<^ Task 
to some extent replaced the inspn'ei’ of The Tduk ; 
and Lady Aii^i^/en was* not cofttent viithout an atmo¬ 
sphere of sentiment. •Fgrtli^‘Cowper had no desiije, 
and it seems ahin J^hat Mrs. ^‘Clnwin teas "gently 
jealous. Sh^ was not, however, jealous of tbe other 
distinguished an'd c]^arrfti< 3 g woman, Li^ly Hesketh, 
Theodora’s s^ter^ Vho took Lady Austen’.-i place: 
and there were sunny years, brightened by tbe fam<j 
which The Tafik, published in,Tl7«5, b^d%bi>r)ught tU 
its author. After various aJtempts at othnr original 
compasitions, CowpM' tdrned to tlui great labour of 
translating Homer—eniploying blank \'erse>aH' his 
medium. Of far iJ>ore real \ importance, ar» ^the 
delightful humorouApoeAis tJf domestic incidents— 
such as his epifc encounter with a^ vipel*' in Ih^ 
' backyard, and, in a very differevt rank:, the Lines 
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^ on his Mother’s Picture, and the never-to-be-over¬ 
praised soijnet ^pd \^^rses To Mary Unwin. 

Cowper ipicst always be r^pd by the student of 
verse, as marking a stage in the spiral of evolution 
from Pope to Wo^dsworth^^ His case is the more note 
al^lef as he read little, and was consciotisly influenced 
by no models in literature, most of.i which from his 
religious standpoint he regarded a^ vanity.^ But he 
had a deep»admiration for Milton, whom he followed 
lin his blank verse as far as was pei^sible for a man 
litti>i ear for the, subtler and more intricate 
harmonies bf language. He retains^jan interei?it too, 
historically, as the poet who gave voice to the 
religious revival s^f the eighteenth <entury, and his 
gentle phritanism will always be congenial to 
certain typically English natures. The charm ';pf 
his personality survives, above all-in" the passages 
which de^ribe his jUy in the pet fimmals with 
which he ke]ct off gloomhis hares SjTe among the 
immortals. But for the lover of what may be called 
the ip.ost essential poetry—of thv things which we 
all should wislj ^o know by lieart—he offers little, 
yet that is of the best. The Lines on th^i Royal Ge&rge 
lif^ve never been ^ sur*;^assVd ^ for a certain noble 
baldness stateipent and pcs^raint of emotion.- 
The central thought—a loss so great,'upon a cause 
so trivial—isj set out with- rlior^- force in a few score 
of perils than the eloquence of’ ^urke could have 
..compassed by accupiulated splendour. A poem 
^uggest^ by,,the story of Alexamder Selkirk shows 
an extraordinary power of • interpretation marred 
by ac jigging metffe? But' the’ dramatic intensity 
with which in this pogm Cowper set to wwds 
the ionqly wretchedness of a£» solitary, is far sur¬ 
passed by The Castaway, th^t great and terrible 
Jyfic, wPich came as a cry fiforn^ the blackness of 
his last days". 
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For tlft long coin'^aiiionship failed in the end. 
Lady Hesketh’s waning health drove “lier to Bath. 
And Mary .Unwin, who hac^ sji^p^r^ed Cowper 
through the gloom ?)f hypochondria, now ^sank 
herself into *a mental toiyor, and. Cowper relapsed ' 
into his horrars of damnation. Dne of the most 
pathetic things Jn literary history is thil?i told hy 

Mr. Gold win Smith : 

• • 

Six days he Sat motionless and silent, almost refusing Jto 
take foo^. Hie f>^|| 8 ician suggested, as the only chance ofr* 
arousing him, .tiiOT Mrs. Unwiin should ,,be thduc«:^-^ 
possiBle, to invite him to 50 oftt witlMier ; iv itHdjfHcult'Jy’ sh’^ 
was’ m^kde to uaderetand what they wanted her to do ; at last 
she*said that was a firm niornin", and she sliould-.like a 
walk. Her partnet at once rose and pkfeed her arhi in his. 
Almost unconsciausly, she had wscued hiin fnftn the evil » 
s^rit for the Hst time. 

It was a fla|h tmly; and at^ Iasi she, tjie happier, 
died. Hedi^ed on, I-o write his Cant away, which 
tell. of a stfong swimmer washed ‘^overboard «^t 
nighl^j struggling gn, jvhile his comrades llbard the 
cries, and flung casks overboard to buoy hirti, yet 
knt)Wj[ng that they cqjild at best jA-olong the agony. 
The poem tells of the swimiiitu ’s strViggle,«iell8 how, 
and in what bitterness fff spirit,die sank,; ar>d tR^n 
it tells the purpose Sif its telling: 

No poet we^lt hiiti f but the page 
O^naryative sincere, • 

Thrft tells his name, his worth, his^’age, 

Is wet wRh ^nson’s teftr ; 

And tears byi-baids o^’ iTer oes shed 

Alike immortatise the dead. 

• * * * 

I therefore purpose not, or dream. 

Descantin<& on his* fate. 

To give the melancholy^ tneine 
A more ensuring date : 

But ruisef-y slill delights to fi-ace. 

Its s(?mblance in another’s c^se. 
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No voice divine the storm allay’d, 

No light propitious shone, 

When, snatch^l from all effectvjal aid, 

We^peii'.hed, each alope : 

But 1 beneath a lougher sea, 

And whelm’d in deeper gulfs than he. ^ 

jlii&ten ^tlow the engulfing’ cliaoH surges in with 
tliat ^ word “ whelm’d.” It is the last cry of 
CSwper’s gbntk}- spirit, driven to the blach pit of 
despair. * ‘ . 

K The student of English literature‘in its evpjution 
alsb''be<'recoinmeiide.d i^) bestow some study 
on the woihc of Cowper’s younger*^ contemporary, 
George Crabbe, whose first importar'.t poem, The 
Village, was published in 1783. 'Crabbe repre¬ 
sents at once ‘'the reaction against the artificial 
6on'»entions in poetry, which Pope’s influence had 
supported, and also almost the latest imitation of 
Pope’s litefary technique. Throughout his long 
career—his T^les of the Hali were ipublrshed,.. in 
1819"—ho” adhered rigidly to the decas^yliable 
couplet as a .medium for his.na^tative verse; but 
the substance of bis work is severe in its realism. 
As his own phrsjs^e puts it \ 

“ , '-I paint tK3 cot, 

As Trvth will paint it, and as^bards wifi not. 

His method, however, is that of i/he novelist in 
verse rather than that of the poet—such as Words¬ 
worth—whose aim- is in desci'ibing to transfigure ; 
to show, qpt the Wretchedness of the “leech 
gatherer upon the lonely* moo^,” but his sublimity ; 
: and it may fairly dao said that Crabbe fails as a 
poGC and suffers no undeserved neglect. A speci¬ 
men may be given to sh6w ho^v close an observa¬ 
tion governed his art cf de^cripdon : 

Rank weeds, tlfot every art and care defy, 

Reign o’er the 'and and I'ob the blighted rye 
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Then thistles stretch their prickly arms afar, 

And to the ragged infant threaten \vif7‘ ; 

There poppies nodding, mocl^he h()i)e toil ; 

The^e the blue hvgi(>>fs paints tUc •trriin'S^H. ,, 

That is olJservation as luiiuito Ti'uiiyson’s—but 
how ‘far £ron» his charnf of styl^ and luotroi It 
will be noted that Crffbbe ovm laps tlie "ft^e of tl\e 
ninetetmtri-tientui'y poc^ts. Talcs of the llalh was 
published after iScott liad ceased to writcj verse ; and 
their author <^\ially outlived Keats, Shellej', ahd^ 
Byroi*.» 

"But of infinitely higher iniportanci' tluin Crabbe 
is*the great'rtpvelistjVwith whom Ch abbe was a 
favourite author, and whv)se wort;;,, thf>ngh pub¬ 
lished in the nineteenth ctmtury, ix'longs, by. 
thmper and. affinities wholly to the eighteisitli-Tr 
Jane Austen. , 

In 1778^ tfen years«after death had/dosed St(.“nu*’s 
ijMiteoric careei^ there K'ared anonyjjiousjy •a 
novel, ‘told in JRjdiardson’s ejnstolary method, 
entitled Evelina : orJJie History of a Young Lady's 
EntrftMce ir^to the Worhl. ‘It cjfnght the popular 
fancy, 5,nd deserv;edly, by^ tl*L* freshness w^th wUifh 
it depicted the eniotion^f of jt ve^ young«gii*l wlum 
first exposed to the* excitcaneilt of coflrtship .and 
society—a socic^ty vwli^ch she is Inuidicapped by 
the vulgarity* of her relatives; and its anthortjss, 
Miss Fanny* Burney, found hei^elf tfiken up»*an^ 
petted by.the leadt^rs.of literaftare, nota^lyd>y .John¬ 
son. Cecilia followfld in iyS2, and in thjs the epi^?- 
tolary method waso abtmdonerl. • A place at ^oui't 
wa^ bestowed on the talented young lady,»aJid i\ 
very miserable pro^fotion’she^ found it—debarjiing 
her from all furthCir litserary activities for a long 
space. We can mo!l|c of us read*vuth deli^l»I> tlfese 
two noVels; But their main impovtan<?e*in literature 
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is that they served as models the daughter of 
a clergyman living at Steventon in Hampshire. 
Between l/96 |wid„Hr98 Jane Austen, who in the 
latter'year was only three-and-twenty, wrote Pride 
^and Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, and North- 
angev Abbey. The title of her first book avows' 
di^cipleshi^, for it is borrow’ed from, a j)assage in 
Gesilia, where Pr. Lyster summing up observes that 
“Tfee whole of this unfortunate business has been 
|JiS result of Pride and Prejudice.” And a notable 
d ia»f^ sioK. in ^orthanger Abbey puos explicitly,the 
new*novelis6’s protest against what was certainly a 
prevailing cant in criticism, while it Emphasises her 
admiration for her forerunneip,* Catlifcfine Morland, 
she relates, an^ her friend Isabella Allen, “on wot 
days shut themselves up to read novels together.” 
Here the narrator breaks off 4)o deprecate “ that 
ungenerousoand im'polpic custom, so’ common with 
novel writers, ^f degrading byr their contemptuous 
censure, j^e very performances to-the number of 
wliich^they are themselves adding ” ; ,1 

Let us not desei’t one another ; we are an injured body. 
Although our productions have £Cfforded more extensive 
an^l v.natfected pleasure tlra.i those ef any other literary cor¬ 
poration'in the world,*no ^ecies of con\position has been so 
much decried. Fiom pride, ignorai,oe, or fashion, our foes 
are almost as many as our readers ; and while the abilities of 
the nine hundr/idth abi idger ofathe H^tory of England, or of 
the man ..^ho collects^and publishes in a voli me some dozen 
lines of Milton, Pope, and Prior, with* a paper from the 
/Spectator, ^ind a chaptei' from Sterne, are eulogised by a 
thousand penS, tl®re seeins'alniost a general wish 6f decrying 
the capacity - and undervaluing the labour of the novelist, 
and of .slighting the performances which have only genius, 
wit, «aiL(htaste.to i-ecommend them. “I am no novel reader ; 
1 selc^m look into novels ; *do not* imagine that I often 
read'^novels ; it is really vepy well foit.a novel.” Such is the 
common cant. “ And what are ^ou r'^ading, miss ?” “Oh! 
ih is' onl;^ a novel ! ” Replies the youhg lady; while she lays 
down her book fvrith afi^-cted indifference, or momentary shame. 
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“ It is only Cecilia, or Camilla, or Belim^a; or, in shorty, 
only some work in which the greatest powers o^ the mind are 
displayed, «inj,which the most thoro^igyi i{n(;)wledgo of human 
nature, the happiest defineation of its variefies, the liveliest 
effusions of wit and humour, are conveyed to the world ii). 
the best chosen language.” ^Now, had’dhe siime young lady 
been engaged •with a volume of the Spectator, instfead of 
such a work, how .proudly ^’ould she have produ^'-ed the bhok, 
and toUl its name ! though the chances must be agai?ist,,her 
being occupied by any part of that ^'oltifuinous publication 
of wbich either the matter or maniiei- would dot disgust.lhe 
young person*o^^toste; the substjuice of its papers so often 
consisting in ^th^statement of improbabjo e'^Sumsl';;^ 
unnAtuijp-l characters, ai^l topics (if conversation, wWfch ffo 
lohgir concern tiny one living ; and their language, too, 
frequently fso sparse as to give no very favourable iilea of 
the age that couW endur^t. ‘ 


The charge? is amply justified by the portion of 
contemporary neglect which the author liad to 
experience. * Her first two bookis woi'c written and 
put away yunpublishcd ; J^iri'fhangev^Abbey-was 
ptwchased a bookselW' at Bath tor ten pounds, 
and pigeon-hofe^ iijdefinitely; and at that point ' 
Miss Austen stopped writing for a period Tif ten 
y^ars, most, of whi^h werq, spent-in Bath, which 
was *then arf important, so^iiil ci^fitre. ^hen the 
family left BatK to“ return* to •the coiyjtr^^ de.sirc 
for amuseuient ^pifibably) induced tlu; authoress • 
to return to sf^ory writing, limiting^ herself ^ still 
to such scenes mitiracters as Irt'-r v<!ry iin- 

eventful mvldle»class existence Jhad made familiar 
to her satiric observation. In 1811 a publjHhcr wjjfe 
found at‘last to prwluce ynvh of lu!i® lllioks— Sense 
and Sensibility. P'rit/e avd l^rejudic'b appeared, 
two years later, followed by t\Vo novels of heh later 
period— Mansfield Park -and Emma. IShe TiieU ift 
1818, aged only fo?*iy-three,,leaving her hast "'lilxtk. 
Persuasion, still, ind manuscript; it appeape^ PiOst- 
humously, as did Worthanger Abb^y, which had 
slept f^r all these years in the drawers of the Bath 
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book. s(j 1 lor. 'HJie limited nature of her contemporary 
success may be iud^d from the fact that he re- 
turne(i it to be# famuy at the fame mod^sf price as 
had originally been paid for it. , 

There is hardly,?inother^rose writer whose work • 
is §o*equa^so limited, and sj impeccable. Passion 
has 1^0 place in it, though she wiW skow you a 
y(?Ung lady (in. Mfinafiold P<xrA^),sacriticijpg her 
reputation fo jealous vanity. Virtues and vices dis¬ 
play themsoK’^es in the most trivia^ fiaiiifest|itions; 
it^^SNorTts, (me (jf yie^mpst detestabie characters 
in all fictioit hardly does dnytliing morg positively 
wicked than exposing the gentle Farprj*to a p<»s- 
sible sunstroke. •Anne Ellif^t, in 'Persuasion, is^ 
indeed a fTgui'emf the finest constancy in love, and 
?he ns visitiKl with the tortu*^s of jealousy; buj/ 
ifbver for an instijnt does her creatof strike the 
note*of roiiiTance. Th^ whole is kept irf the key of 
fin(\subtle, unobtrusive j^imetly, aclu^ving great 
rtj.sun^ v^ithin the small(\st possible rangii. 
mee »re setui, doubtless, fron^ d b^oman’s poiflt of 
view, mud only ^i^ their relations with women; in 
propofcio^ as t4iey be*l(mg mbre to ctlie wptid'of 
a(?i'’nNn Miey are less^ulTjJ prei^si^ted.* We know much 
less, ibil ex^nple, abgut Captair^ Wentworth, Anne’s 
lover', tHian we do about Emma’s fy-ther, the vale¬ 
tudinarian lilr. Woodhous*.* Btt whatever is pre¬ 
sent! <1 i^ prefgjnted^ with the same.tiuifh and finish 
(•f portraiture—though in some cases the subject 
i*iay be ^n^;y^ *pai-tially seen. * Tfie clergy were of 
mankind ^lose with whTim a‘iSdy living quietly in 
thy country or a pibmncial ^owii would be naturally 
tuo^ fftmili^r, and her pijptraits of the clergy m^it 
Ma«t^ilay’s o^ithusias^n. One oL them displays him¬ 
self pretty thoroughly *in the Allowing pages from 
iPride ^tnd P^judice, which, let it be^ remembered, 
was written before^Miss Austen was One-and twenty: 
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Mrs. Btiiinet and Kitty walked off, and as soon as they 
were gone, Mr Collins began : 

“ Believg me, my dear Miss Elii''Jietljj that'yoxir modesty, 
so far from ^oing you hny disservict, rathtr adds to your 
other peifections. You would have been less amiable in 
, tny eyes had there not been this little xinwillingness ; buc 
allov^ me to assure you, that’I have yoiir resjxected mstheUs 
permission for tjiis address. You ctin hard'.;, doubt *’the 

{ )uipor^ ofVfy discourse, however your natural delicacy niay 
eacl you to cfiaseiftble ; my attejitions iiavo been too maf£ed 
to be mistaken. Almost as soon as I entei’od the hoflse, I 
singled you the companion of niy future life. Ru,t 

beforal am run'.^ay with by piy feelings on^^fJiis .sub[eet, 
pertfaps it woftld be adw*!able for v,ie to stwi/e luy reasons lor 
njtiriiyiifg—and, lioreover, for coming into 11 ei Iforilshire with 
the design ef selecting a wife, as I certainly di J.” 

The idea <5f fjf. Colln«s, with all 1 is solemn comj)osure, 
being run away with by his feelings, made Elizabeth so nca.v 
^axighing, thcTi; she could^not use the .short pax’se he allowetl 
m any attempt^to stop ]iim farther, and he continued 

“My reasoSs f»r marrying are, lir.st, that 1 think it a riglit 
thing for evefy clergyman in eas^circumstancw (like lyyself) 
to set the ^iiAmple of aiatiimony in his ])ari.sh ; secondly, 1 
convinced it v^ill add ve?^ greatly to liiy ha])piness ; a,nd 
thirdly.*-which ijeiharw I ought to have xiientioiual earlier— 
that^t is the particuiai; advice and recommendation of the 
very noble lady whom H have the honour of calling jxatroness. 
Twic» has she*condesceaded to j(ive me \n;r oj)inion (unasked 
too !) oft this axiloject; and it^was^but the very .Saturday, night 
before I left Hunsford—’^Detwicn uur pools,at opiadrille, 
while Mrs. .Tenkiriftoiu was arranging Miss. De Bourgh'a 
footstool—that she said, “Mr. Collins, you must many. A 
clergyman like y6u n^mst Marry. (Jlioose pioperly, choose a 
gentlewoman {or sake ; and for youi' oavi, lett her be an 
active, usefulosort oit person, not brought up high, but jtble to 
make » small income go a good ’vay. This is my advice. 
Find such-a woman atS soon as you.can, bring lr..r to Uunsfo{)d, 
and I will visit her.” 'Allow me, by the way, to observe, my 
fair cousin, that I do..not reckon t)ie notice and kindness of, 
Lq^y Catherine de Bourgh, as among the least of the advan¬ 
tages in my power to offer.. You will find her manners 
beyond anything I cafi describe ; iind your wit and vivacity, 
I think, must be accep-able to her, especially when tempered 
with the silence and ij^spect which her rank wib inevitably 
excite. Thus much for my general intention in favour of 
matriuv>ny; it remains t.- be told why my views were directed 
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to Longbourn instead of my own neighboui-hood^ where I 
Assure you there*are many amiable young women. But the 
fact is, that bfting, *3 I^n, to inherit this estate after the 
death of your h*nfure<l father (who,however, may live many 
years longer), I could not satisfy myself without resolving to 
rhoose a wife from am^#ng his di^ghters, that the loss to tSem 
might as little as possible, when the melancholy event takes 
plac*—whicl*rhowever, as I have already said, may not be for 
se^ral^ears. This has been my motive, my fail- cou-sin, and 
I natter myself it will #ot sink me in your esteem. A.nd now 
nothftig remains for me but to assure you in the most animated 
l^guage of the violence of my attection. J^o,fortune, I am 
RgjfiC^ly indifferent, and shal^ make no deiLand of tha^^^ature 
owyow- fathoi^ ll®ce I syai well avtxre that iC could not be 
complied with ; and that one thousand pounds in tile C pfer 
■ cents., which will not be yours till after your niQthsr’s decease, 
is all that you may e\«r be entitleilfco. On,^liat' head, therc'— 
Jj^u-e, I shall be uniformly silent; and you may assure yourself 
that no unj^enerous reproach shall ever jiass ihyilips when wn 
are m'^rried.” I 

<lt was absolutely necessary to interru[)t him now. 

“ Yyu are too hasty, sirf’ she cried. “ You'forget that I 
have made no answer. Let me do it«vithout f-arther loss of 
tiiije. Acc(mt my thanks for tl*#complim(yit you are payWi^ 

' ^ sensible of the honoiy of your proposals, but 

it is impossible for me to do otherwise ‘tf^an decline theln.” 

“ I am not now t(jl(arn,” replied M?. (Collins, with a formal 
wave o^ the hand, that it is usiuft with ydnng lad-ies to 
rejegkthe addresses of the fi^an whom they secretly mean to 
accept, when first applies #ot- tlftir*favour ; and that some- 
•tinies the i efu|jil is repealed a second cr e^ven a third time*. I 
am therefore by no means discouraged by what you have just 
said, and shall htpe to lead you to*the filtar ere long.” 

“Upon*jny word, #ir,” cried Elizabeth, ‘.‘your hope is 
rathei*, an extra^rdimwy one after my declaration. I do 
^as^ure you that I am notone of those young ladies -(if such 
ycjnng ladies rt^eip are) who are so'difring as to'risk their 
happiness on l^he chance of bdtng ashdli a second time. I am 
perfectly serious in my ^fusal. • Ycxa could not make me 
hapoY, agd I g,tn convinced that I am the last woman in fie 
Worla who would make vou so.o Nay,|.were your friend Ijaay 
Ciithcrfiio to know me, I vim persuadlM she would find me in 
every respect ill-qualified fdr th% situation.” 

“Wer^it certain that Lady Catherine would think so,” 
saSd Mr. Collinswfery gmvely—“ but I cannot imagine that her 
ladyship would at au disapprove o' you. And you may be 
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certain that when I have the honour of seejng her again, I, 
shall speak in the highest terms of vour ^modeijity, economy, 

and other mniable qualifications.” * , , 

^ V. 3 ’ . ^ 

The lack of contemporary fame—though lier 
‘»work, when ^it got itself published, was warmly 
appreciated by the elect—has been made*Nip to Jane 
Austen by" a ^ihorua of posthumous enthu,siasni. 
Scott, after his (fashion, praised h?r nobly, and, alter 
his not less'coiistant fashion, depreciated his own 
workj^^by coin^^json. Macaulay said that^shc came 
next to Shakespeare in tlu' {irt,pf delb'a'at ing hufuuSi 
nature." The ■'case against her—emphasising her 
limitation^—^^(juires ^to b(? put, and it has never 
been put so ■well as by another great novelist, 
Charlotte Ib’o'nto; 

She aoes hgi" husinefts of delineating the surface of the 
lives of genteel "English peoj)le^(;uiiously ^^;e^l. . . . She 
I’utiles her r^der by nothing vehement, disturbs hiiii by 
notjiing profoiMid. The })asi^ons are perfectly unknnwn to 
h6r ; she rejects «ven a sf)eaking ae(|uaintanc<*, with tllkt 
storn>j^ Sisterhood. •’Her business is not half so much 
with the human heart’as with the human eyes, *'njouth, 
hapds, and fegt. What sees keenly, ?spraks aptly, mov<'a 
flexibly,»it suits!»her to study^^; but^what C/hrobs fjist aAd full, 
though hidden, what the l^iod ^ai.sln^s through, what i.-"the 
unseen seat of life *nt^ tm; sentient target Of deifth—this 
Miss Austen ignores. .Ane Austen was a complete and.most 
sensible lady,but>a very incomplete and nether insensible 
(not senseless) woman.. * If thA is heresy, I cabnot help it. 

The truib, as* usual, lies between the two 
extremes, of statement. Arine Elliot feels, ai.'d 
deeply. And in aity, case-'Miss Au.stenjs perhaps 
the most finished nrtist in ]5nglish fiction. Her 
style, like herself, it should be noted, is fully of the 
eighteenth century.'! Sir’Henry Craik points out 
with justice that iV is closely modelled on what is 
most excellent in Jcjinson. 
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8COTT. 

,_The period in English literature which lies between 
the publication of Lyriad Ballads in 1798 and the 
death of ^cott in *188’, is only less'wonderful than 
the wonderful age of Elizabeth and’^Jaines. It 
includes the wholii work .1 Scott, Eyi'on, Coleridge, 
Keats, f’^ielley, and Lamb, witlj c,ll that is'vital of 
Wordsworth’s. The output, 'i^o intinitely varied, is 
difficult to groUpr (dironologically, and in a., sense 
loifically}'Wordsworth, ar.<:l Coleridf^e come iirst; 
they were, the mennvh(y forViiulatppd the principles of 
the reacti'Jii; and' though lor long they were 
ignored or ^.misconceived by the °public and the 
critic!5,„they liad, full ettect oh the poets. Cole¬ 
ridge’s influeynce is felt by Scottt ahd more strongly 
\)y Byron, in verse technique; .Lqmb was Coleridgg’s 
friend and disciple. B^jt there can be no question 
that first ?>cott, and then Byron, became notable, long 
before the.rest; theirs was the original impact on 
'the nublic mind; tljey Were first who altered 
thi public taste; and with b’nem accordingly we 
shell Ijegin. ^ 

* Walter Scott, ^the most lovable-figurd'in all 
le^^.tei's, is one of those persons who cannot be 
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understood without reference to their pcdi^ee. 
Born in 1771, he descended from a lesser branch of 
the greah Scott clan whose {"viidal head was the 
Duke of Buccleuch. ^i’he father of his grandfather’s 
(grandfather was Auld ^V^t of Harden, whose nanie, 
he says, “I have made to ring in many a ditty, 
with that^ ,of 'iis wife', the ‘Flower of ^Yarrow.’” 
His gfeat-grandfather was a Jajcobite, whh !oSt 
lands and goods in the Stuart cause, and ‘was 
known through,^Teviotdale as “ B('ardi(',” from tin) 
veneiAble be, 9 -rd, then portentous as e, coi.i'et, 
he ci]er'.shed in. regre^ foi the t!*xiled iioi.se. Jacobite 
sentiment,,capie to Scott in full force tlirough his 
father, an Edii’hurgh Writer to tlu-sigiu'i (attorney); 
and it is ea'jy to trace in Sir the man 

letters and the enthusiast for a Hanoverian 
sovereign, hneOirnents of tlu*. Bordta- ri(ha- and tln^ 
Stuart partisan. * > 

Scott’s childhood i}eeid(;d liis care(j'. (’onvulsions 
in his second ytar left liilit with a shrun]s: leg, and 
thre>v him n})on»s.t<a’ies for amusement. He. was 
sent for country air'to live with his gramffather 
near »Sniailh<{lme Ti^wer, and hisearliest, recollec¬ 
tions go back to,this ]diic(‘,*Wher<‘ he w'ls l)rcd.,up 
among old songi* and tales, and na'i” men who 
remembered*the butcherings after CWilldelen. 
thirty years, let i"» l)e* .vioteel, had g^aie by since 
“the Fortv-tive.” ’ He has tejld ua of it all himself : 

T^nis while 1, the nieaaiue wild . 

(If tales that charm’d iiie^ytft a child,' 

Bade thouf^h tKey*hf;, still with the cliiine 
Return the tlueughts of ear’b'tuiK! ; 

And feelings, roxi.sed in life’s first day, - 
Glow in the line|and pJ^oinj^ the lay. 

Then riae those ^rag.s, |hat«nronntain tower 
Which chariy’d iny fancy’s wakening Inuir. . 

Tlhough jio y>roau liver swept along, ^ 

To claim, perchan^, hei’oic son^; 
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Though ijigh’d no groves in summer gale* 

To prompt of love a softer tale ; 

Thouj^ scai^e a^uny streamlet’s speed ^ 
©Claim’d»hSma^ from a sheplfierd’s reed ; 

Yet was poetic impulse given, . 

By the green^hill and c^ar blue heaven. 

It was a barren scepe, and wild, • 

Wh^fe naked cliffs were i-«idely pil^ ; 

, But ever and anon between ^ 

Lay velvef 4uifcs of loveliest green «f 
And ^ell the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wall-flower gre^^ 



The sun in all its round survey’d , « 

And still I theught that sURttei-’d t^vet 
The tmightjest work ^f human power : 

And marvell’d, as the aged hind * • 

With some strange tale bewtjch’d mjj mind, 

Of forayers, wJ[o, with headlong fo*ce,* 
Down^rom that sft'ength had spurr’d flimr horse, 
Their southern rapine to ren«w, • 

Kav in the distant Chet*!bts blue. 

Ana, home returning, fill’d ^le ]^n 
cWith revel, wassel-rout, ancibl-^1. 
Methoughf^^tlj^t still with trump and clang, 

*The gateway’s broken arched rang ; * 

Metnought, grim ffe^^tui-es, seam’d wifh scart^ 
(Slarod/througlPthe AvindCVv’s ru^y bars. 

And ^er, by the winter hearth,* 

Old tales I heard of woe or mirth. 

Of loyejfe’ slights, of ladieS’ bh«rms* 

0£ witches’ spells, of warriois’ astms ; « 

Of patriot battles, won of oik • 

By Wallace wightoand Brucd the bold ; 

Of lat^ ^Ids of fend and fi^t* • 

Whea, pouring from their Hfthland height, 

• The Scottish cTftni^, in heaSlonft sway, 

Mad %wept the scarlet ranks ^vay. 

^ While stretch’d at length upqbti the floor, 

Amin I fought each combat lyBr, 

Bibles and shells in oi^lier Imd, 
mtm mimic razfks of war disp5,y^<?; 

And or^rard sj^ill the Scottish Lion bftre. 

And still the scattered S^^’tferon fled befoi*e 
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At the age of seven, near Pre8tonf>ans, he had* 
much talk with a veteran oft^the* German Wars, 
one Dalge^tj^—^a nameMestined TO^mnlbrtality ;*here 
also he met George Constable, afterwards sketched « 
«/S th§ Antiquary (though a deal*of Scott hin^elf 
went to compfete Monkharns). This friet«d turned 
him loose oft Smikspeare, whom he came to lsno\K 
literally* by hea»t. Lameness :^ill» "made of lym 
the all-devotlring reader, which, without that 
disability, on^ impassioned for outdojjr spoj^* 
mighii hardl 3 i» have liecouie.* .But at |.he age'®bt^ 
fifteem & sever® illness seemed a crisis, and he 


emerged fiOy* ^t still Jame indeed, but immensely 
strong, and eveif'a tireless walker.* ^ 

While stilj lad he wfte put t<t the *law, and 
slfowed no expessive^*application. But whatever* 

was antique* htjd its interest f©r Scott, and the* 
lawyer is ^opstantly evident in his novels, flis 
taatp for reading lastedjB,but he gathered know; 
ledge o^iher ways tjian from books. •Hisfory 
appealed to him, buif^f^ecially the rough histtmy of 
the Border, pnshrined not pnly «n» prose, • but in 
nurhbA’less baHads that h^i hjyi by Ifeart; and*^ar 
after year he expldtod th# recosses^of the 4%les^bo^e 
all Liddesda\p, wfiere in those* days n» wheeled 
vehicle penetrated- The geniality whicji made Rim 
everywhere the bqlb belbved of comganiojis, en¬ 
deared him fio less to the Dand*e Dinmonts and 
their wives than to his fellow-eidvocates. Jie waq* 
writing n<5thing; Bu|i as lk|r.* Shortreed, his com-* 
panion Jin these “rafdsj,” wrot^ later, •“he was 
making himself all the time.” • ^ * • 

lake the fine healthy youth that he was, ne fell * 
in love, and there follpwe d “t lyVe years of dreaAftig 
and two of awakening.” ^e lady’s parents inter¬ 
posed; ihortl^ afterwards she was mapied to Sir* 
William^ Forb^ of Fitsligo. Scott uttered his 
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cfeeling in linos which, alone of all the writing that 
he publishejd, hatve ^e note of personal emotion: 

Tlie violet in her greenwooa bower, 

Where birchen boughs with hazels mingle, 

May boast ita^f the faipest flower 
Ii^glen, 'or copse,»or forest dingle. 

Though fair her gems of azure hue;^ 

Beneathp ^eedewdrop’s weight r^lining, 

I’ve s»en an eye of lovelier blue, 

More sweet through watery lusty/^shining. 

Th^umjLier sun thaA dew shall dry,' ^ 

Ere $?^et •the dajf be pstst i€l morrow ; 

Nor longer in my false love’s eye 

Remained ^e tear of parting sorrjpw^j " 

Less than at year l@,ter he was^eimaged, and 
shortly afterwards married to Miss “Charpentior, 
daughter of a French 6?migifd “JKua heart still 
sha^^en by<the swell o^ an old passion ■is readier to 
entertain a iifiw one than the heart'* which is at 
I^^at»” !3t'it Scott’s first K)Vc struck deep. ThcftigJi 
we h^-ve little record of his 'emctions in his .work, 
we hav^ now his Journal, and* it should be read by 
all v(dio wish see hito the mind of a great and 
geod ma^. In the citoh Sf his fortunes, and after 
his wife’s*death, we read how Iri received a letter 
fro^n the lEdy of his first attachment, &nd it seemed 
to him “ lib^ a summons ^fyomfthe'grave.” A few 
days la/ter he writes: 

v\ » 

Ik I went to make another visit, and fairly softened myself 
/ike an 6ld ^foqJ by recalling old stories till I was fit for 
nothing b^t shedding teafs and* fepeating verses for the 
whole^ night. This is sad worb. The very grave gives up 
its ^dead, and time rolls back thirty years to add to my 
perplexities." I don’t care. fl begm to grow overhardened, 
and, (like stag turning at bay, naturally good temper 
grows fierce and dangerous. ” Yet ,what a romance to tell, 
anU toi’d? I fear, it* will one day be;-and then my three 
'years of dreaming and two years of. awakening will be 
chj'onicled doubtless.' But the dsiad will feel no pain. 
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It wa^ ih Scott’s* “ years of dreaming ” that tne 
habit of composition, dropped since eJlrly boyhood,* 
retiirned to Jbim: an(J his fir8t*>ip8l)iratfon came to 
him from a German 'source, through the imMium 
,of “ Monk ” "Lewis, the first full-blpwn author whom * 
Scotf? foregathered with.* I^ewis ’was busy p®pu- 
larising t]ig German Ijpectral ballads, tfnd Scdtt 
tried his hand at a version of Burger’s Lmi<xr». 
Approbation, quickened him, ho ftecaiije increas¬ 
ingly mixed, 1 %,with literary persons; moreover i 
1799. 4^8 ap]^iitment as Sheriff of Selkirksb,jr{^ 
m^dl hjm independent ofl the bar. Aoctit the Same 
tiipe*he fell in with an old school acquaintance, 
James Balitent^fne, wV> then had a printing i)re88 
in Kelso, Sqott asked By,llantyn^ to print and, 
bind up for him a small number oi Scotch baljadfi 
for private ^jistributton; and thus originated the 
idea of a larger* work in which fay the^erm of all 
his later abbievement. ^ 

.•For long years he h;Td been collecting baljads. 
Of late‘he had be«n at work imitating them. The 
new project was to hfing together “ the Minfltrelsy 
of'thi Scottfeh Border,” prehicin^f ^hch ballad with 
some account of, thi; ptSrsoitAges or the *U 8 agt 4 P,it 
referred to. Sin^e th* moihenUbus puWicafion of 
Percy’s Rehquea, several such collections ^hafl 
appeared, and * evf ry »(jditor had liad his own ^ 
theory of tneating the text. »^cott, • lik(^ Percy, 
amended ahd altered freely, but ^'ith a Jiner 
instinct. .Many old ballads Iftj positively ce-wrot^. 
Some new ones of ow», on ancient traditiomfl 
subjects, he included, with other* by his friends. It, 
was an experiment in »x‘try. But p.lso^n,Che 
search for local and hisuorioal illustration q^^the 
stories told in thd ballads,* he had turned over 
the stuff of a hundred romances ^ and shorty 
the pulblicatidn of the ’Minatrda^ in 1802 he begaft 
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Waverley, prose tale of ‘ the Forty-five.’ But 
this was dropped, for the time. For in his .editorial 
work he n^, foufjifll^d the theory tha^ ‘the ballad 
was *a degenerate form of *the longer mediaeval 
romance, shortened and simplified to the uses o^ 
a peasant audience a>nd illiterate rfecordersj and 
wlien th*e Minstrelsy was^ well received, «he set 
himi^elf to reprqjiuce not only ±he balhid, but 
the ‘ lay.’ • The result was The Lay of the Last 
f Minstrel, which, published in ISO^^r^Ook the world 
^|rhv» storfii. „Here wac poetry, nol ,conten*c,. like 
that* of C6wf)er, tKen tlie most 5 )opular« apthor, 
to appeal for judicious approbation ^ it; came with 
a rush and ring, carrying redders their feet. It 
• was not ‘a modification, but a revolution in the 
•theory of poetic art. Maepherson ahd Percy jn 
their different manners had ^aved *the way for a 
poetry that should Me in the most bbvious way 
poelical; remote, by subject a« by teipper, from the 
whole world of prose. *^People did not stop" "to 
consider whether, in the fiery xecital of adventure, 
or the long description of molfntain and wood, lake 
and »iver, castfo and abbey, there wey-fe heajrdP' those 
iufior vofees which hhtog about the greatest poetry 
like ectioeS®; they were enwianted out of criticism. 
And, it* be said once and tor all, €tie legendary 

, and romanti/9 world into whtch jScot't took them, was 
no ^mere figment of his imaginaticfe:j. He knew 
Border histOTy ai^ well as the history of his own 
day; he^had grown up in its atmosphere ^ every old 
peel toweif spoke to hifti of lili; the old war-homs, 
which in times pUsfj, had sbunded the “ fr^y ” and 
.weie still preserved in Border steadings, with* the 
otljpjp “ j*owth o’ ayld *knicl4^knackets ” that he 
lifted in his LiddesdalO rdids, ^ere part and parcel 
of ^ life hardly dead yet. ^His Handle Dipmonts, 
whom he kifew irtthe flfesh, were but little removed 
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from the lype of ICinmont Willie iy;i the ballad ^ 
and “ the Kinmont ” was own .brother tp “ William 
of Deloritiue good at need.” » ^cot^ ,was ^ the 
Border andjof the Border; the world of his Border 
.romances was hardly one^remove^rom reality. He* 
did not chotfee a sul^ect because he ^wanted ^to 
write ronia£itic% poetry; the subject imposed itself 
on him.*, Mm'mimi and The Lady Lake followed 
at brief intervals, and the vein showed* no sigh of 
flagging. In ^gkehy and The Lard of the Idea ii 
runa^freakeriand pei;;Jiaps the ^truth ia,that in 
year^ of Ni^oleonic war ‘the bresenl uSurped upon 
the past. .Ygt his Field of Waterloo is a failure: 
the genius 6f VTellin^on inspired no poet; and in 
any case war has never (except by dilschylus) been* 
celebrated in great eontemporary verse. It needs 
the mellowing distance. ^ • 

Besides ^the gradual flagging, which •Scott ^jn^st 
himself hav% perceived,^there was %ow a rival in 
Hte* field. Byren was writing narratiMe poetry, 
which eclipsed S!!!ott*8 in vigour, and had a ^iiagic 
of fascination that* outdid tlie Wizard’s. Scott’s 
ovrti account*pf it is !?imgle :*“ Byrcm bet me.”« But 
he must have felt, Jw^evA’* vaguely, tna^ there 
were powers in hkn^hat had ypt found* ho outlet— 
chief of thSm, his supreme faculty of humorous 
characterisation! Me turned back H) the half- 
finished tal^^f ^averley, wrote "it ofi 'and* toqk it 
to Ballantyne, who advised him* to sirike out tlm 
humoroua passages as vulgar. So jiich ‘in thoj^ 
days was the standard of refinement. maverley, as 
all the Vorld has heftrd, was publtshed anonymously, • 
in 1814, and very soon th<^ “Great Unknown”ewasi 
known to the last liiAits of En^ish settlement ^^mh 
successive novel being reild aft if it were the bulletin 
of a victory. , Ahd though the 4futh(jrship*\ras‘for 
long years uuacknowledged, Scotbgrew^increasingly 

- • - a 
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|amous. Moupy flowed in, enabling him with¬ 
out risk, 8,8 it, seemed, to Ratify his dearest 
ambition and|, fiound 6, great territorial faiAily. Ho 
built the house at Abbotsford, and crowded it 
Vith company tlifough l(;aig years of the fullest 
and most yjgorous life, •till suddenly a crash came. 

His prosperity and energy seeme(b inexhaustible. 
Ill i 80 G he had.heeai appointed Clerk, of the Session, 
a Idgal office of distinction with a^ good salary, 
which, it must be remembered, him at legal 
in ^ourir^for fiYe‘or six hours daily during 
half the yfiar.* Thi^ woVk, ‘ Scott > wrote in- bis 

• Journal in 1827, was rather “an ami^sement than 
otherwise.” Moreover “ it kteps or? 4 .''in the course 
And streaiti of actual life, which is a»great advan¬ 
tage* to a literary man.” We have in that shrewd 
ramark a key to f^cott’s perennial .ffeidiness. He 
was 8 book-4over, but Aever bookish; he never lost 

• a living and fft’st-hand touch with human affairs. 
, Blit few men can conduct a profession and writ6,' 

as lie jvroto, two or three large Volumes a year. 
Scott s strength^ epabled him to accomplish it by 
his regulay habit of early rising; he could v'^rite' a 
chj*piyr, before brejikhtst. \.So equipped, it seems 
,amazing that money trouble, should have ever 
touched him ; for when he was put to it, he earned 
£28,000 in tv^ years by his fien ?*and lavish though 
^ his ejjpehses were, chey were not djsprbportionate. 

^ ^^SecJret speculatioii was his ruin. The success of 
tl^e MirMrdsyi induced Ballantyne to move to 
Edinburgh,* and when the J>ay had brought in 
'iiiopeyi Scott embArked as a ^partner with the 
printers; who gradually took to publishing also. 
Betvf^n 3.806 and 18d4, in addition to his poems, 
he edited and published \t^ith ihem the complete 
works bt Dryden and Swift, each a^ trem^ndou.s 
task. In 1813 came the first financial crisis, for 
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the firm had succeeded only with, Scott’s own, 
books; but disaster was staved Q|i* by, agreement 
with anothdl' publishir, Constahl#, whQ luia btjcome 
prosperous Jby tlie Edinburgh Review, and who 
•took^ovcr the^publishing.part of*the business. In'" 
the next y^QX*Waverle^ cam«, to make tj^e fortupe 
of this new*league. Ballantyne printed, Constable 
publislSpd, and J^cott wrote, the iiio.it» popular books 
that had ex^jr been seen. Abbotsfca-d was .‘?’t)on 
built, §nd th^tegh its hospitable doors defiled a'i 
one liibie or another ^^11 the tanious of*the 9ay,-^iot> 
merew v^lcopie •than a tllousafid less distinguished 
guests. No ir^an was ever so sociable and so busy 
as Scott, and <?y his'rule of ejfrly work, he had 
each fine day<it his dispOvsitit)n from lujoit onwards," 
ft) seek pleasure and give pleasui e in the conipaiiiy of 
his family, his friend, his guest.^ and his innumea- 
able dogs., ^’his lasted for t^n years, ^n 1825 the 
cra^ih came.*#Scott Bad Jeft busine.<% affairs to his 
partnei^s; the •Ballantynes and Consiaible • laid , 
speculated, not ill i there was a ^elicit 

of nearly half a milfion, and Scof^, jointly with the 
Ballatii^nes, was resflon.sible* for £i40,00(^ • 

He met the blow^*w^th fjtroijg stoicism, .thOi^h 
his whole nature Vrjthed under partin^'from what , 
had grown into his heart: his trees, above all* It 
was open to him ® to'’dispo.se of hift library and 
household fnl-nitufe, and the life^ent^<5f hift estate ; 
and to defray his personal ^reSitors, as he eoul|l 
have done in a couple of years. Bu<^ 1» riffused tiy^ 
relief in bankruptcy to which he was entitled, and 
agreed to make over to his criadftors the asset^hicli 5 
law could not touch—th^ whole proceeds ^of^ nis 
brain. The arrangement, onch made, was a re^'d to 
him. “I see before me a long, tedioas, and dark 
path, but it leads to true fame afid stainleffe rephta- 
tion,” he wrote. “If I die in the harrows, as is 
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yery likely, I^shall die with honour; if''I"achieve 
my task, I ghall ^lave the thanks of all concerned, 
and the approbatioia <lf my owitfconscienoe.'^ He did 
die in the harrows—seven years lat^r—having 
Cleared off nearly ;iinety t^jousand pounds of debt; , 
twgifty thousand more came by insurahce; and five 
years later the claims were settled i:A full.* 

*It ^as a stuptyac^pus achievement,,jand a gl/>rious; 
but^t a tragic cost. Within these seven years the 
sirong worker slaved himself to deftitii^ hacked his 
^nias oift of#being, it is r^,udet’8 story d£. the 
man with «ie brain* of g^jld. Scott, too, neajphed 
the days—the days of “ Count Robert tof Pario,” 
when of the mirassulous treasure nc^t'hihg was left 
but a few «crap» clinging to the walls„of the hollow 
skuU, and he, too, was seen itr the world’s market^; 
stupid and dazed, Jaolding out a harido all bloody, 
with, scrapings of g(«d on the fingdr-nails—till 
death s. mercy (tblivered him. ‘ 

'It-wasenot one trouble'that came‘on him, bil% 
hundreds; his wife s death in the Very recoil of the 
first shock, whilp jje could not dven be at her side; 
then sickness besetting him, ‘and the suc(^c€dillg 
I'll® made t upen his strength; 

g?andchilart\n, • sorrows for his 
friends, lon^iness where there had been such merry 
company, glq^m where all ‘iiad«been so gay; and 
. fbo’^ aK th« growing dread, not .of %ath, to die 

. vi” of Swift’s end, 

JVJtrlboroftghiSpnd—of^rotracted*dotage. Even this 
came, but li came mercifully difring those last days 
cn Italy, whither the# nation sent him, as a mition’s 
hero* should* be sent, in pne of its ships of War. 

It thp gentle delusion of his dotage that the 
task was accomplished, the debts paid, “ and he 
mignt haVe do^ aA big and qs manV as he pleased.” 
He was broif^t home fo Al^botsford .to die, and 
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there passed away amid loving tendance, leaving 
the world the poorer for his absenpe, y§t rich with 
a heritage ^the like %f which man, since JMilton 
had left bejiind him. 

, Scott was above an4 beforef.all a born story¬ 
teller. He ’^ras no dramatist, tliough .Jie had, as 
much as any \%ho ever lived the genius for dramatic 
narral^ve. Bu;^ he had also a bej\i»tiful lyric gift, 
and again and again his narrative is elevated* and 
trans^ured T^. the lyric blending of thought and 
em^tfon in % single $^hra§e.* Strangely enough ,*th^« 
iasqpmmore often in hi?j novels tlian*in the lays. 
His mind* essentially uncritical, accepted much of 
the prevailfngKSonveiJfcions in poiftry, and though he 
departed from Pope’s tradition in his chcfice of sub^ 
ject and of metre, a«d in the whole temper of his 
work, yet*h*is 4 style in sustji^ined narrative fls 
coloured j[);f the eigliteentli-'Jentury caffons, so,fatal 
to lyric sinff^icity. * "• 

•• what we find in Scott*the poet, then, m ab(A^ekll 
the genius for niUrraJive, which revived the*art of 
Chaucer—extinct for centuries, iu England—but 
gaVe^ij; a neV applidition. *The finish apd iJeaut^, 
line by line, which* (jRainJer |ittained, wJiiCli^ m 
Scott’s own day •Coleridge, K^ats, ana* Shelley all# 
attained, were not sought after by Scott. Poor and 
trivial verse is confmon in his poems f* he had made 
up his min(|^to ^pply his own crtticigfli of*Dryden) ^ 

That pointed and i^icely turned Mines, sedul()us#study, aAd • 
long and ^peated correction a^d •revision Vould all lie dis¬ 
pensed with, provided tBeir place was supplied by rapidity 
of concSption, and readiness of expupsAing every idea cvit^out^ 
losing anything by the way—perpetual asimatBODi an{l 
elasticity, and language newr laboured, never loit^ng, 
never, in Dry den’s own phra|e, ‘V*fr8edly confined.” * 

Suc(^ was his theory as it wal alsp Byroft’s, *aral . 
a mistaken theory it jis. l*oetry»to pi(^e for long 
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^ust please continually and continuously by its 
style; and pmy perhaps in one point of metrical 
technique is ^ijott g, distinguished artist,.—that is, in 
his use of proper names. A splendid example will 
ih>e found in the fojrrth cant^ of The Lord of the Isles, 
wljete the, minstrel fallows the voyage of ‘Lord 
Ronald’s galley, rousing the clans fr/ m ^pch to loch, 
Headland to he^dl^nd, till the sonorous list closes 

^ ^ Scarba’s isle, whose tortured s^'ore 

Still rings to Corrievreken's ^nir, 

*■ .And lopeiy CJolonfo.y. n 

^ ^ r . ** 

Nevertheless, it would be ill done ,tb ^depreci^ite 
these poems. Tho magic at sucR(!an' opening as 
*that in The Lady of the Lake —sure sign of a genius 
for marrative—must always charm; tho free and 
bounding step of die verse atbnes ,^6r, a legion of 
shortcomings ; ancf thd- description of ail that Scott 
loved so well4 will never cease to be 'aMelight to 
those wh®, like himself, look on m«or and sea-l6oh, 
mountain and river, with an" cyvi that associates 
with such scenqs ^le pleasures' of sport, pleasures of 
cleanfaiiT^ and sunshin'e, storm and cjallm. For the 
befeiJty ot nature Scott'had., no mystic’s feeting: it 
touchea Ifihi witfi^, the sHny^lait of joys, the 
cominonest exhilaration. What distiiiguished and 
differentiate<J his pleasuiio* in t Scotland’s scenery 
was, hi^ evbr-preseiit sense of the‘''^ast in the 
present, his pbwer'to re-people the landscape with 
^e bygdnefctiijhabitanjis. Nor tJiat only.^ He had 
in no common measure *a poG>l?s human sympathy, 
ar\d above all, for *tlfe simplest* human intA-ests of 
•his "own land. 

Tl«e part of Scott’s^ poetry vHiich is imperishable 
consists in his lyrics^ and here, like Burns, he is 
clear of'the ejghtfeenth-centpry trkdition aijd fully 
possessed of* the simplef and^ more, elemental utter- ‘ 
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ance. His lyrics are, like Shakspeare’s, the utter¬ 
ance of a great and happy nature pouring itself into 
song, as the*birds do,*for the nibr'e IcVe of singing, 
with hardl 3 imore appeal to thought. Most of them ^ 
sing .with a inartial beat, like Lords and' 

Ladies Oay •, some hav^ thc’skirl of the oipt'‘'^> like 
Pibroch (^•Donal Dhu\ some the Highland keene, 
like The Goronctch (“Ho is gone cn the Mountain**’); 
and some, lik^j^rignall Banka or Proud and 

Madg^Wildtii^’s snatches and catches, “ dally with 
the innocenc« of lovcdiko, tWe pld tinje.” , 

^an^ of, thb best arc in * this way scattered 
thtough the, novels, fiere is a verse given to ‘ Daft 
Davie Gellatley*’ in Vi^averley. ’’ 

FaWlove, and hast ^liou play’d me Oiis 
In suniniev among the flowers? 
f \rtll i^ejiay thee hack agaip 
I'll winter among tlnj'showers. 
unless agaiii/iagain, my love, 

Chiefs you tin., again ; 

As you with othei- maidens rove, 

I’ll smile^oji other men. , 

may quote alsjo, as equally- characteristic, the 
ringing' ballad which was v’ritten'one day the 
very thick of his^ troubles, uo fit an oihj tune that 
sang in his head while he was riding: -» 

To the Lords of Convo.ttioir ’twas Claver’se v (lo spoke, 

“ Ere the King’s crown shall fall th^re ari^ croyns to be 
broke ; . 

So let each Cavalier who loves honour and me. 

Come folio »v the bonrfet of Bonny-Dundee. , o 

Come fill up my^cup, ciime fill up my can, 

■ Come saddle your horses, apO' call up your mpn ; 

• Come open the West Port, and let me gang^frt'e,' 

And it’s room for the bon.nets of Bonny Duni^ee ! ” 

Dundee he is mounted, he ricies up the street. 

The bells are rung backward, the drums they are be^t ; > 

But the ProvesV, douce man, said, “Just e’ea let him be 
The Gude Town is weel quit of that Deil of Dundee.” 
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f LS he rode dowa the sanctified bends of the Bow, 

Ik carline nyting ai}d shaking her pow ; 

But the young plftnfs o^grace they ^ok^d coutJ^iejand slee, 
Thinkiftg, Luck to th^ bonnet, thou Bonny Dundee ! 

*With sour-featured Whigs the Grassraarket was ci'ainm’d 
As i&half the West Bad set trySt to be bang’d : ** 

There was sfdte in each look, there was feajj in each ee, 
they watch’d for the Bonnets of Bonny^Duridee. 

These cowls o^ Kil&aFnock bad spits and had spears. 

And lang-hafted gullies to kill Cavaliers ; 

But they s]^unk to close-heads, and the cai^e<vay wjs free, 

H*Lt thfi toss of thfa bonnet^ of*Bonny fundee. *. ' 

• ’ <• ' 

He spurred to the foot of the proud Castle rock^ 

And with the gay Gordon he gallantly spok;e<} 

“ Let Mona Meg and ^er marrows^Speak t'Va words or three, 
^or the love- of th^ bonnet of Bonny Dundee” 


The Gordon demands of him which %ay he goes— 
“cWhere’er shall direc^ me the shade of Montivse I 
Your Grace iiieshort space thall hear tidings of’me, 

Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. <* '' 

* ' I 

“ Thes-e arethills beyond Pentland, and lands beyond Forttl^ 
If there’s lords in the Lowlands, thtre{s«ohiefs in th6 Niorth 
There sS’e wild Duniewassals three thousand times three, 
Will cry hoight for tCie boijnet of Bonny Dundee. 

^ A ^ ^ f 

“ brtiss on the target of ‘oarljen’d, bull-hide ; 

There’s ateel^ii^-the scabbard thafi^danglejs beside ; 


The brass sha’l be burnish’d, the steel shall fla^h free, 

At a 4oas of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

“ Away t^ the J&ills, tp <ihe caves, to the rock^— 

Ere L own an ufflju^r,,I’ll couch with the fox f, 

.^d tt'emble, false Whig^. in the midst of your glee, 
have fiot the las^of my bonnet and me I ” 

He waved hi# proud hand, and t!l^e ^;rumpets were bi^wn, 
The keitle-drums clasU'd^^ and the horsemen rode on, 

g ill Wn Ravelaton’s cliffs and on Clermiston’s lee, 
ie^yiray the wild war-note^ of Boinny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, <S)me fill up my can, 

,Oome saddle-the horses and call-up the men. 
Come lOpen your gates, and let me gae free, * 

Foi;: it’s up vrtth the bonnets of Bonny Dundee ! 


*«» 

5 
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Everywnere in Scott’s lyric verse«one feels two 
influences: the influence of. Sqptch»vernacular 
poetry, the*-ballads And songs* whicfe Jie ha<i been 
all his life, collecting; and the influence of Shak-^ 
• speare, with scraps and j^llusion^from whose work 
every chaptel* of prosg that Scott evei^penneH. is 
set like a snosare (most of all in the wl^ere he 

uttered for solage his own private thoughts), itnd 
it may be said boldly that Scott in his hovels is, of 
all wrjjbers, most Shakspearian. • 

^tranga limitation, has , to bo,*notcd, whiclf 
p»OD^biy givei^ the reasbn why many who really 
eryoy liteiatij^e do not enjoy the Waverley novels. 
Scott’s power #f char?Kcterisation*almost invariably 
deserts him with his heroes and heroiifes. They* 
4re blameless y^oun^^ien and young women, whosS 
behaviour i* so admirably corr^t as to be wholly 
uninteresj^rfg. One exception is to He found in 
TJie Fair Inlaid of Pgrfi, where Vhe hero is a 
efiward—a most? unsuccessful experiment.* Another 
mor5* important fs'iy The Bride of Lammev'moor, 
where the Master of RavenswtxxJ ig a truly tragic 
fi^r«,^nd Ijicy really ^ives* But> Scotty wrbte, or 
dictated, this book ii» tjjie d^iriigm of i^iesa^^aR j it 
is different in dhagjicter from all rest. It 

diflTers chiefly in this, that the central figure it*also 
the main actor: aAd Ifeaven knows Vhat strange 
lineaments Scott himself, c^ergj^g ffom, the 
black days of his failure in Jove, may be stampc^ 
on the tragic hert)_ But almost ewji^wliere else 
the gallant good-loolrfnff youth and the* ringletted 
young *lady are puppets pushed about in a kurly-^ 
burty of people all rich ,in the sap of lifd. •rhe« 
true pivot of the Antiquary le Edie OchiltrefejHhe 
old gaberlunzie; of Ou^ Mannerirw, t!^ ra^jidy 
^psy ^itch„ Meg Merrilies. In He^rt <y 

Midlomia/a Another exception must be, made, for 
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,here was a heroine, Jeanie Deans, whom Scott 
felt himself aut^iorised to treat without the genteel 
convention. ^ She ae a heroin^ seen wi'tlf the same 
eye of humorous understanding which sets before 
us impartially ^ kings ^nd beggars—James of« 
Ep&land,j§frotesque on the throne, Elspeth Muckle- 
backit, tragic and sinister in a ^isher^s cottage; 
which is undhpi^yed before Louis XI. of France, 
befbre Cromwell, before Claverhouse,<but drops in 
disorder before the amiable young ^gontlenjan and 
yoti^g lady, i3aring kndndiscpetion. ' 

Here and there k heroine is foiced by cii'cum- 
stances into the possession of character and Flora 
M^-Ivor in WavAvley is a good instance. Yet it is- 
neither Flora mor Fergus who reveals to us the 
•spirit of the Highlands; it is the bare-legged' r*^- 
tainer, Evan Dhu ^accombich, wheji we see him in 
Court; 

Fergus, as the‘presiding judge was putting on the fata’ cap 
of judgment, placed his own bonnet upofl his head,,regarded 
hnn wjth a steadfast and stern look’ Und replied in'k firm 
voice : “ I cannot let this numerous kudience suppose that to 
such appeal I haiife no answer to make. But what I have 
to^s|U4^;muCwould hot bes^r, to h..ar, for my aefence svould be 
your co«dem^^ion. aProreed, >>:hen, in' the name of God, to 
do what 18 permitted ta you. Yesterday and the day before 
youiave condemned loyal and honourable blood to be poured 
forth like water. Spare not n ine. Were that of all my 
ancestors in gny v^n?, I would have peHlled it in this 
quaiveL’ He iiesuni^ his seat, and ref iised i gain to rise. 

^ ®'^®f*,^^8^combich looked at him with great earnestness, 
j^d, rising ups seemed an.Kious to speak ; but the confusion of 
uie court and the perplexity arising from thinking in a 
different fro^n that in .vhic’i he was to express him- 
him silent. 5’here was a murmur of compassion 
aradhg'the spectators, from the idea that the poor fellow in- 
beivi^ to plead the innuence of his superior as an excuse 
for his crime. The judge commanded silence, and encouraged 
Evj»n tp proceed. * 

^ “I was onb>ganging to say, nty lord,” said Evan, in what 
he meant to be an in^nuating manaer, “ that if your,.excelIent 
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Honour the honourable court would le(g Vich Ian Vohc 
go free just this once, and let him gae back to France, ana 
no to troubleJKing George’s governnjentligain*that ony six o’ 
the very best of his clan will be willing to oe*justified in his 
stead; and i^ you’ll just let me gae down to Glennaquoich^ 
I’ll fetch them up to ye mysejl, to headpr hang, and you may 
begirf wi’ me th% very first man.”« • , 

Notwithstandi.|g the solemnity of the occasi^h, a sort of 
laugh IleS.rd in the court at the extraordinary naturg 
the proposal. Th« judge checked this^inddfcency, and Evan, 
looking sternly around, when the murmur abated, “ If the 
Saxon gentlenv^i are laughing,” he said, “ because a poor nuUi 
such a# me thinlA my life, or th^life of six 4 >f my degr«e, i':j 
wortii that of ^ioh lanTohr,* it’s h'Jce enotig}» they nlay be 
vefy »igftt; b«t if they laugh because they think I would not 
keep my wcrd »ijd come back to redeem him, I can tell them 
they ken neit&erghe hear'Vof a Hielandrnan, nor the honour 
of a gentleman.”^ 

t The criticism of l^ott’s contemporaries upon* hifi 
work was sthaX he had “ made a discovery in 
literature ” ‘which showed (^he Edinb'drgh Re^uiew 
said) how hjstory “^i^it be mad# available for 
Wie* purposes of "fiction by attention to k^alitids, to 
manfiers and cofitfnpe." And it is ceitainJy no 
small part of Scott s achievement tjiat lu^ was tlic 
first lowshow* outlying trg/Cts of the woi ld pnij^liack- 
ward ranges of time»p^ple^ with liviiit^ cr^atiii^cs, 
and not with eiSiinal abstractions nkp the per¬ 
sonages of Jbench tragedy; that he was the ^rst 
to carry abroad afld mk) the^ past Siat noticing 
eye which n^S^kesi the present hvj*ng jyi^l si^ificant 
to all of us. It is true also .that the affluence (^‘ 

“ local colour ” (to ^u^e a phrase then* Ifi ought int# 
vogue), which seemed* tp his imitators tin; essential 
part or his achievement, was *3ally inimitable > for ' 
the* antiquarian lore whjeh^other meh rdhd* up* 
studiously had been ^his natural preoccupation* and 
his lifelong studies, informed by his strong im^i- 
, nation,^ad iippregnatf^ lum wilh tb^ very* spiri* 
of mediaevalism. But when Jeflikiy said that l^ott 
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Jiad “ taught cthe importance of truth to nature,” 
his observaiaon should have been applied far beyond 
attention to Jocalita^, manners, and costume. The 
^ruth which made Scott great was the truth of 
Shakspeare, not historic a^scuracy or verisimilitude o 
in«^cidepj:4xls. ^ 

This truth Scott never wholly lacksbut the 
ae^ee to which? it is present in his works’ varies 
greatly. When he wrote of the Scotch he was 
thinking far less of the accidentals <^ho8e outward 
tna?ks of chflfacter ^<9 fp,mit5ar to him th'ii,^ he 
rendered tfiem spontaneously), thafl of th'i) spivit 
behind the shell. When his object >v;q,s i^o create a 
historical pageant, as in Iihnhoe*^he Talisman, 
and many othSsrs of hris most poptd^r romances, 
thete is no denying that the®j,antiq\iarian in hiiS 
gets the better of l;he novelist. The farther he got 
ironi the wbrld he kn5w, the less was thq real value 
of the work; liJut the nov;^iist or poet,»tliough often 
subihergdd beneath a mass of costilme and archmb’- 
logicai detail, is always proud I'o reappear."'" His 
Brian de Bois, Quilbert and the rest are at one 
time •'^tu^ed creatures o:!^, pasteboard, at aiibther 
cdhf?*qjiddjs^y to life ^nd breathe the very breath 
of battle. V When he works with fuljer historical 
knowledge, as in Quentin Durwa^d, with all the 
mine of the *old French d'lfbni^lers to draw on, we 
reaoh a* wdh^erffyily vivid presentmeijit; and yet 
notlfing else in Quenfin is quite so good as the old 
»cot, LuSo'v<cole Balafird Con^ifig nearer'^till, as in 
Woodatoch, we find the upfStiyng narratoFs ^ft 
backed by a rare kiiowledge; ne reads the English 
•PurttaSis ift the light of, the Scotch Covenanters. 
And»yetf put the types side by side. Sir Henry Lee 
of ^oodstock by the 6aron of Brgdwardine, Nehe- 
miah Holde^ij^gh^by thejireochers in Qld Mq 'taXity, 
the fanatjc Harrison beside ©the fanatic Burleigh, 
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and it appears at once how much n[V)re aiBuent iia 
life is the Scotch creation. It is j?y such novels as 
The Antupuiry, Ola MortaliP^ Ovty. Mamyering, 
Waverley, gisxA The Heart of Midlothian that Scotj 
real^ stands to be judged. And, to think over the 
list of characters whifh these books contain to 
realise hov* wide a world we jostle in under Scott’s 
leadinjf; Danclie Dinmont, Cla\iei;Jiouse, old*Lftdy 
Marjorie of STillietudlem, Meg Merrilies.’Glossii? the 
lawyef, DaMi\ Deans and his daughters—but it ts 
nee^fbss to extend 41ie sygge^tion. .Duly, it shhuld^ 
be nptod thp,t in Scott the po^er of characterisation 
i» equally wjked with the narrative gift which < 
keeps the aiteation riVeted from chapter to chapter, 
yet never oversteps the modesty‘of mlture. N(? 
tiovelist refies so little as Scott on the stimulittioft 
of sex interest: no man deajs less in morbid 
psychology? He has his •limitation:?, doulitless. 
But wherever we fWlqjr him we are conscious of ' 
thS sane health-giving presence of a strong' and . 
hon(Mirable man, Ac^ijainted with the infinite variety 
of life, its knavery as well as,ite honour; who 
inbult^tes oi» the v?hole a'humorous pj;iilo?ophy, 
but is always qjuiclt ^ sh^v^ jis dignjty Jvbn'in 
£he ludicrous (t!b in the courage oi/old Mause • 
Headrigg), and who is, above all, a lover of chivalry 
and courage, wKetlTer ttity reside in CSaverhouse or 
in Dandie. ,* * * * * * 



CHAPTER XVIl. 

f 

BYKON. 

, f 

■ f' 

^riiE two* great literatures of Europe in the 
wghteenth century, as in th<' seventeenth, were 
those of France and England." In the,^ eighteentli 
ccntpry, as fin the latl^er part of the seventeenth, 
English literature was hugely affected^.by the great 
Fbeiifch wijiterH, above all by Voltaire and Roussct^u • 
while,^ conversely, these writers themselves derived 
much of their inspiration from the example of 
English political freedom, AVith the period in- 
aug^iillbea'^by Burns-—the ^period of the fench 
Revolu?ion*lBill its consequences—the parts changed. 
England had the great writers, and French poets 
and novelist^for the first .time \vere proud to copy 
the northern barbarians; while the strongest im¬ 
petus given ^co English writers * came from the 
sJl)ectacle''of ,what was doing in France. 

This generalisation does not iipply fully to Scott, 
cwlm^was a Tory in“lqlood and bdne; an antiquarian 
i^an tscf^rcely be a reformer. But Scott’s influence 
was, felt jn France, aiid bore rich fruit, though he 
did not live to see it, iiV the prose of Hugo, of 
and of'the elder Dunfas. And.,where 
Scott entered lie paved the wav for Sfiaksne'are. 
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More sudden and more direct wastthe impact o^ 
Scott’s younger contemporary, Byyon, 'yho leapt at 
once into the great^t fame tXjvt adiying Fj^iglish 
writer has .ever enjoyed outside tlie Einglish-speak- 
• ing communities. If posterity, ityleed, “commences 
at the frontitu'j” then ^yron^ rank was ^ed for.all 
time before he was thirty. But his transcendent 
popularity at home was followed, often ha])p(^ns, 
by a period»^of obscuration, from whi&h his xi'ue 
stature only of late begins to emerge . And, updn 
theil^^hole, posteritjfc seejnS* t^j have,*moditied, t^ery 
littlo the cryitehiporary verdict. * 

•As'with Sejott, so with Byron, pedigree is im¬ 
portant. flis»*remot^ anct'storff wen* among the 
Conqueror’.^i 4cnights, a fart which we*Mind dul\'^ 
Voted in Don,Jiian‘ But he did not lack progenb 
tors of a ifearer signilicance. .Byrem’s immediate 
predecesser in the title killed in a (h^jM'rate.dnel 
without .seconds his ngighbonr aiTd kinsman, Mr. 
Ohawcy'th, and “incurred a verdict e)f na-mslanghter. 
The'Vest of his lV\' Jie passed in a kind of Junatic 
i.solation, eijerning Vor himself 4he, title of “ I'he 
Wicivod Lord.” His broth*er, grAndfat^or *1;0 the 
poet, was the notable .idmiiyil* “,Foulw<jath(y^jkek,” 
of whom Byron tvrites, “ be had no x’e.sf^ on sea, nor. 
I on shore,’" and whose “ Narrative ” supplied the 
poet with many Jnnts*iV)r the .shipwVeck canto in 
Don Tbie poet’s father*^as £Cf?oldihr, \vdK)se ^ 

veins held the same fierce, ajid stormy blood' “yd^ 
“ Mad JUck,” as hb*was callAd, married a*Highla$d 
lady, ^liss Catheriye'Qordon, with a tmnper as wild 
as his own. Byron was the*-'only child; bijt.hirf 
father had previot^sly b^ien^ married, find *ht^ by 
this union a daughter Augusta, the half^-sister 
who.se love and, devotion Byron never tires of yele- 
bratii%. 

Thiijri spiHing of a#stcx:K passionate a^d reckless 
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^ven to insanity, he was reared by a woman who 

varied tran|iportg of. fury wi^ hysterical tender¬ 
ness. ^And hg fvas i)©m lame. *’Deformity ^n strong 
natures is almost always accompanied *by violent 
hmbition, as if tff obliter^ite nature’s stigma, and * 
By/bn ha^ all the sencitivepess an(^ 'the ambition 
of the type. At ten years old, in 1798,«when he 
^IShccee'dea to th^^title and an embarr^issed property, 
he tras taken to Newstead Abbey, the ancestral 
s*at of his family, which he has dQ^scribed^, again 
^-nd^gain. A4 twelvg heyras^jent to HarrovP,^nd 
thence to Qmibridgfe, where he pfov(j,d no more 
i amenable to discipline than was to^ «be»expected. 
But he had read «enormouslJ^, and* ‘while still an— 
Undergraduate publishedr his immature (jpllection of 
verse. Hours of Idleness. Tihii^Edinburgh Revie'vS 
selected the volum^ for slashing revie^w, and un- 
doubj;edly tile “perfect Timon, not nineteen,” if 
only by this d<|1^cription of ^hiiftself, inj^ted attack. 
BPt if he«did, he could hit back, €fnd the Ijterarj'’ 
satire, ^English Bards and Sc^ttU^Reviewersy "j^ub- 
lished in 1809 , a^ once earned a vo^e. Crude 
judgments^ have ^seldom' been do forciMy exprfesed 
as by*^pis A^th o/ ‘bi^e-ai^-twenty: it is to th^ 

,credit of ap^oncerijed that q?os8 friendship was , 
afterjvards cemented by him with men whom his 
boyish petula^ice had affroiAed—chief of all with 
Scott. ^ \ 

In ‘the raeahtirae he had taken his seat in the 
I^use of* LordfS, had held high^rfevel at Newstead 
with Cambridge compadions ‘(dissipations luridly 
'depicted in the first fanto of CKilde Harold)^ and 
iiow,»ii» Jurie, 1809, he s^t out for foreign travel, 
shipping for Lisbon, The ne^t two years were 
passed in those wanderings of which he kept an 
a;<jcotint» ih the, lon^ descriptive poem yltimaij^ly to 
be known as tne fiist two* cantos of EhUde Harold. 

* i 
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But a^h episode of Vis boyhood left too deep a trace 
on his emotions to ba omitted in any narrative whicR 
should help to underbtand his Tlie reOTesen- 

tative and heiress of the family, wlicJse head “ the 
Wicked I^rd ” had killed, was .Mary Chaworth, A 
beadtiful girf two years older thfin the poet. 'Liv¬ 
ing at Aim^sley, near fo Newstead, she niet him, and 
a boy^nd girl intimacy sprang wjiiich in Bwpn’,. 
tropical natjire soon ripened into* passion. In his 
sixteenth yeSr he spent his whole summer liolida^s 
wit^Ver, in the njjxt sumjner they«met, when sixe, 
■v\(as engaged.* •The whole* story is told ift T/ie Dream, 
as cfijirac|.er^stic a poem as ever Byron wrote, and 
it was writtef^twelvtSb years afte*’ the parting, and a 
year'after h^^ own marriage. Yet j^ctiorwis blended 
^with the trhth, for tliere is no reason to believe,that 
any such fj^t4 j^efelT Mary Chaworth in marriage |is 
is assigned^ to her in the sianSas which I omit— 
quoting fh®ae only which seem obviously to describe 
•relnembered emotions :* • 


# 

A change came o’§* the spirit of my dream. 

Tliere w^s an ancient mansion, anji Ixefore 
walls dx6re wa^a steed (Japarison’d : 

Within an ant4que/)rAory%t«5od 

The Boy of wlwra I spake he^as aWrf^J 

And pal«, and pacftig to and frt): ^non • 

He sate him.down, aiid seissed a pen, and traced • 
Words which I could ii*t guess of ; thAi he lean’d 
His bov^’d head*on his hands, jftid shook^as ’twere 
With a convulsion—then arose a^gin, •' / 

And^with his te^th and quiv§ring hands dii^tear 
What he had wrilfcen, bu^ h% shed no^tdlrs. 

A^d he did calm^hftngelf, and fix his brow* 

Into a kind of quiet : as he pfufied, 

The Lady of his love re-entered there ; • 

She was serene aild smilfhg tlien, and yet 
She knew she was by h*m qelbved,—she kn4fw, 

For quickly <^mes such knowledge, that his hearty 
Was darlien’d with l^r shadow, and ^e saw • 
Inat be ,was wretched, bfit she 8%w not dill. 
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He rose, and with a cold and ge»',tle grasp 
He took her'^iand ; a moment o’or his face 
A tablet wf unutterable thought|; 

traced, *nd tLcfci it faded, as it came ; 

He dropp’d the hand he held, and with sIotj^ steps 
Retired, nut not as bidding her adieu, 

For they did par^ with niuffiial smiles ; be pass’d 
* Prom out the massy gate of that old Hsdl, 

And mounting on his steed he went his wa^ ; 
>»Ahd ne’er repagft’d, that hoary threshold more. 


A change came oer tne spirit ot my dream'. 

Tl;.e Wanderfer was ref utn’d-—I «-w him.siand 

Before an ^Itar—with a gentle bride ; •- 

Her face was fair, but was not that whiclj^ 1115 ,d« 

The Starlight of Ins Boyhood ;j»-as he,stood 
Even at the altar,'f>’er his brow there came 
T’he .self-same ifhpect, and the quivering siiqck 
That in the antique Oratory shodk 
His bosom in its solitude ; and then—, 

As in that^hour—if mo^'ient f'’er his face 
The tablet of u>iutterable thougl\ts 
Was traced, —«md then it fjjd-sd as it earned' 

^ Asid he«tood calm and quiet, and he ^oke 
The fitting vows, but heard not 'ni.s d\vn words, 

And all things reel’d around hiin ; he could see 

No^ that which whs, noj’ that which should have b^en-,'— 

But the^old mansion, anrl th^ accustom’d liall, *’ 

‘ATid t/he ’^fmember’^l ch^vniben,?, ilnd die place, . 

The day, Uie“nour, tlj,e sunshine, ^nd*the shade, 

Al^l thing.'f pertaining to that place and hodr. 

And her whci was his destinj^yk—came back 

And thrust 'themselves bet\veen him and ^le light : 

What busiAe^s ha4 they there at sucb a time ? 

V « 

*111 the heyears ijitervenin^ between* Byron’s 
departure pn his Eastern wanderings, here re¬ 
ferred ,to, and 1810, jvhen tlio hnes were vh'itten 
ip Sviteerlamd, surprising^yicissitudes had befallfen 
him. „ He, had traveyhed ' mucH of Portugal and 
Spain (still in the grip ot France), had voyaged 
al^oift the Mediterranean, vi^ting mapy scei^^s of 
classic memory, and contracting that ajlection for 
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the Gr^k race whVjh never left lym; had seeij 
with anger the inal-bles dragged by ,Lnrd Elgin 
from th(5 •A.cropolis' to till kigiibniqius aisjt's in 
the British^ Museum ; had visited Constantinople, 
and swum the Hellespont (foi* lame though hif 
was,* Byron “u^as athletic, and devotetOo vicfl^nt 
exercise); ,and, I’etuihing to Greece, liad spent 
nearl}-* a yeai; wandering thrijugb the ’ country. 
And at last,»in July, 1811, he readied London'and 
propofjed ta^-eturn to Newsteact, but his motheias 
sud^«n deatji*anticiyat('(l their mee^ng. Eaily ii 
the ^oUowing year, the cantos of Ch^lde Harold, 
cgmpysed,(flying his wanderings, appeared, and out- < 
did the suedesnieven oV Scott’s Lim/. The young jieer, 
whose beauty was worthy of his taUait, wtis lionised* 
IJ.S perhaps no otlieranan h.is been . and in the next 
two years Jie launched his daz/.ling succession of 
metrical ^'dluances, whose “ tx-al colon? ” was,bor¬ 
rowed from*^hc regifins of Childe Harold’s Mediter- ' 
raitean pilgrimage. ATI* the contra.st <£ MiJsle'in , 
and <diristian, al^tjJa? tiercene.ss of their inteiyiecine 
wars, all the tire of*southern jia.'^sicais, was set out 
wrthaj^ kind^of volOanic entrg^■; 4ind through all 
the poems loomed tlui ^picftl * ][^)yroni(^ ligjfre* the 
ihan with the pal* byow, the fafal fiiniTe, ^lie creature • 
of inysteridTis fascination. The Giaour, T)te Jiridr 
of AhydoH, The Cot^ait* Lara, The Sieffe of Co'ririfh, 
and Parisi'^h (tjil‘ most remailvitble o# th? grpup), 
all written at break-neck spei'^,* wt^e bouglft up 
with evew more surprising r;»pidity. , li'hej’ may 
called flashy, and they aref but there is no denying 
their jlbwer in depicting a narip'^* range of emw^ifyis.* 
The verse which Byron eniployed in th«*m wtis^that. 
used with such magfc by ColeVjdge in his Gfiriatuhel, 
the rhyming corslet whSse length is regulated by 
accent* not Ijy ^llabip ineasurtf; aijd Byron ^la^I 
none oi Colefidge’s exguisife musk. But ^he rhythm 
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linswers his c%ll, as a horse the|spur and bridle, and 
moves witl^ a gg,llant jinglinff. It is needless to 
quote,from things* «o well known; aad'in these 
poems we have only a part of Bj^o^i, only his 
rhetorical power ^fid his hgat of passion. 

I^eedles^ also to dwell on the othSr side of his 
activity at this time. He* drew women like a 
%aignet;* but Jy evil hour h% marri^ one 
betV^een whom and himself there was Jittle mutual 
attraction. Miss Millbank had mon^5^^ goo(^ looks, 
«,nd% talent f «r the njatheinatuis; she bad no ^ent 
for forgiveifess, and there was none which»a,wk‘e 
for Byron so much needed. They j[bve(? together 
without apparent* discord tttl the* birth of his 
Maughter 'Ada; •five weeks after this*. Lady Byron 
left* her husband, without warning^ liim of he<! 
intention, and refuged to return. The causes for her 
action weretnever stated, though Byron* r^jpeatedly, 
and at long inWtvals, demapdett a reaj^fila. But the 
bfank thias left was filleS up by *society and tlfe 
world .with every fertility of ihvefttion. The pbet’s 
“Satanic” posq \ya8 now construed in the largest 
sense ‘of wickedness; *and belore tlys torrjsitt 'of 
obk»qtIx* i^ron reli,ife(|i le'j^ying England for the 
last time i^i^pisil, 1816. m> * ^ 

The numerous poems in which he‘parades his 
domestic wodl^ are, for all* iSieii*^ power, sufficiently 
lamqnta^l® #eadin^.* “The moral ,Cl 5 ^mnestra of 
thy lord” i8*too na^ a name to throw at any 
■\yoman. ‘But,Lady Byron no ignorant girl 

when she • married, and she* ought not to have 
•un^iqrtaken such d duty only to shrink ffom it. 
•Moi^o^er, her obdurate gilence was the deadliest 
method of attack. It is impdbsible not to regret 
tha^ the memoirs left* bj^ Byron to Moore, as his 
literary ‘exe^qj^r, 'should h^ve been destroyed by 
the consept of Moore *and,the publisher, John 
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Murray.* Nothing can be so unedifying as the gajk 
left for indecent conjEcture.^ 

The fialJastrophe certainly • en*bittcred, and 
blackened Byron’s mind, but it did not impaii^ 

• his genius. Travelling »through*, the Netherlfmds 
he visited the field o^ Waterloo, wher*^ the c»rn 
grew rank ;• thence by way of the Rliine Iiq reached 
Switzc^rland, ai^ settled on Lal«j Jb«man, close *by 
the other farq^ous poet-outlaw, Shelley. "So beg5,n a 
famous literary friendship; and if should always Ub 
remffhbered»that Saott Q,nd Shelley/men alikfi in 
nothing bu4 their greatness, admired and honoured 
Byron» as ihe«greatest intellect of their day. Later 
in thp year B^on n^&,de his w^ higlier into the 
mountains, ^nd saw all the panoranu# of clftud, snow-' 
^eak, avalanche, cliff and pine fore.st, against which 
he has set Mie witch-drama of l^anfred, written in 
this year., Vrorn the satne ti^e dates the Prisoner 
of Cfei/io-n.,*•perhapS 4lie best of* his narrative 
TOmaneps, and Mie third canto of GhihlM Ilat'oCd, 
containing his wf)itd^rful description of Wtiierhx), 
together with his inmressions of%the famous Lake, 
wnei^die an4 Shell^ ^ddecl now diterany i ^s ocia- 
tjons to a scene al^ady^ ihgdc ilb^tri^us* ^y 
“Voltaire, Rousseau^ our Gibbon,*80*3 pe Stael.” 

The fourth and last canto treats of Italy, whither 
he emigrated in thS aift«mn with his'friend Hob- 
house. After a stay in Verona lie set^hfd iif Venice, 
a city of whose l^auty and pleasures he dbanjc 
deep. Thence he'A^^ent to Rome; tlfither he r%- 
turned from Rome;"and there he was*when the 
later cantos of dhilde Harotd were pubHshed, 
difibring by a w<yld 5rom their pt^effeeiSors.' 

• • • • 

^ Moore cannot be blamed in the matter, for his judgment was 
hampered by the factfthat he stood to gaia £2,000 if tHe ptietnoirs 
were pnAlished ;* and his firfit care was natuAUy to secure hft * 
own honour. 
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^he affectation of Spenserian phraseology had 
dropped off before the first *anto was complete; 
and Pyron, ^Irvayr a master of rhyme, wrote the 
better for a metre whose laws corrected .the defects 
^f his own ear. JFrom the first he used this com- « 
plicated ^(^rse with mastery; but "now in * this 
mature j)roduction the lines flow naturally as 
"speecfi. Verse* ^il<c the description, of the famous 
ball* at Brussels or of the Roman ^oliseum has 
bfeen classed as rh&toric ; with thus much of ^justice 
•^thaf it gains 1^ good yffcit^tior^, for Byron’s ^tjptry 
has few inner beauti’es; its eflPect is hnmedig,t& like 
that of oratory. But it would be indeed* a narrow 
d('finition of poetry which slibuld deny'the title to 
•work lik(? this.* It i.s, however, not bke Shelley’s 
Or Wordsworth’s, the utterance* as if of one singing 
to himself; an audience is always addr(?ssed, and to 
Byrgn’s miifd the first'Vnerit of verse was directness 
and lucidity, o one can evet^ doubt h\s meaning; 
tKe ibhought is clear cut and deta'Ched, as that of 
Pope r-find Dryden, whom 'po defended bbldly 
against the Wgrf\sworthians. 'But to their force 
and (flarity he < added” a glanlour and a serfse 'of 
bcAifty. whie|i sets^ him ii' a-' region far beyond 
their rangq^ 

Yet Byron had not attained his full expression. 
The metrical romances—of‘d^hicli the last, Afazeppa, 
was,writtenat Vo'nice after his return from Rome 
—showed one' aspect pf him, characteristically pre¬ 
sented in* thutt whirling narrati^^e of the rliad ride. 
The serious, contemplative, and declamatory verse of 
* Chiles Harold (in tlie later cantos) showed another; 
and ‘'aifothei* yet, foreshadowed in Alan fred, reached 
its i.tmost limit in Gain, incomparably the finest of 
his,,dramatic writings. But when all is said and 
, done, there m. only one voice in Byrcn ; and that 
destroys the effect of his attempts in drama proper. 
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• Marino Faliero, Saitlana^yalua, and ^Vie Drfonneil^ 
Transformed. Witll Manfred, anjJ stiH more with 
Cam, the* case is ditmi’ent. W*^#lia\w undoubtedly 
in them di'tyna like tliat of the Prometheus Vinchis 
—the drama of a sin^b' at war with its’ 

surroundings* in revolt against the wfj^ld. Ift, a 
limited staiee, few things are more dramatic than 
the nn^bnent wljen Cain finds luD^self, Htanding orer 
the first slain. The drama lies not in his collision 
with .^bel, l)tit in the action artd reaction of his 
own^Soul. A • 

•Bi\t, mpon the whole, the Charach'r’of Hvron’s 
genius onLy r^weals itself fully through the medium 
which he clis >©vered'* when he* set to work in 
Venice to write the tale of Pe/rpo ai thi‘-*eight-line 
.'.tanza, which was fa’iniliar to Byron iji Italian,*})ut 
whose adaptation to’English ver,s(; had Ixs'ii shown 
by his frie^id, J.H.Erere,-!!! Wifisfteerofl. -I’lien at lust 
Byi’on came'into ful? possession of style, ranging 
eilslly from tragedy to comedy, from sc'-l/ innity to 
broad laughter, ■^n*t^ maintaining imlescribi^bly a 
unity of tone—the ifnity, imleed, bhitf I'dt when a 
biillifivt tal^ 4 *r discourses at? length on a varh-ty of 
subjects. Byron*watt, jA' thh Ccyj.sent o^^c^t'imd 
Shelley, the mosf w^ndtudui (if ccnyfifmlon.s. “ lie 
is cheerful,frank, and witty,” wrote tSlaHley. • His 
more serious convefsatftnt is a sort oftintoxication ; 
men are hekf by,if as by a sptdt.”* And thh( spell— 
the whole magic of a personality*-*-is*let loose when 
Byron begins to u»<^ a ver.se Jform achi*ittifig of a^l 
the transitions of mf)od A\^uch fa.scinatvd and be¬ 
wildered those aboflt him. , * . . 

?n Beppo we have onl;^ a tak; after tlie nia^mer. 
of Boccaccio, inimit^ly told, Tjut lacking the po^wer 
and elevation of which ^Byf on was capable. But 
about pie S£vne*time J)on Juaft was begun. ‘^IfiS 
progress was retardet^by a* new influcnce^in Byron’s 
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life—the Coij^tess Guiccioli,/a beautifuf Italian 
lady, who iQnalljj left her husland to live with the 
poet, and whc^e d#ivotion was repaid by'a fidelity 
of which Byron’s life afforded no othgr example. 
•The tie lifted him out of, his gross dissipations at • 
V^Aice, and he went t® live with he# at RavSnna, 
But her serious disposition* was revolbod by the 
'lewty and cyijici^ of Don Juan^axid sh^ urged 
new work nn the graver vein. The result was the 
series of dramas culminating in Gain. **Againpt her, 

• however, was*ranged^ 4he^ opinion o^ Shelley* ,who 
had previously visited Byron at \5enice amd.now 
stayed with him and the countess at |laveniia, and 
by her request induced Byrc^ to »«gr*ate to, Pisa. - 
•“ He has • read tto me,” says Shelley, “ one of the 
unpublished cantos of Don Juan. It sets him no^ 
only above, but far above, all #he ppet»of the day. 
Eveyy word has the%tamp of immortality.” 

To this wa%'added the stifnulus of an attack. 
The-first ,<janto8 of Don Vuan, published in 181^, 
open ,with a violent onslailffhl^ upon Southey, 
who, recoiling in fiddle life Som the Jacobinism 
of his nonage, had become A prop -of thq, •Tcfk-y 
Quasrt^'if'^eview .aTicf (b^ Scottis refusal of the 
office) poe^i5hr€».te.. In 1021, Sbuthey publisheS,^ 
his yision of Judgment, a composition in hexa-"** 
meters describing the cano«ftjati8n of George III. in 
heaven. • Tcsthis Jjr^posterous pro^uctipn was pre¬ 
fixes a denunciation of Byron as chief of the 
“^atanic*Scliqpl ”: 

Men of diseased hearts and depra^^ed imaginatiojis who, 
“forjniog a system of ojiinions to suit their own unhappy 
^our^ o? concfuct, haven’ebelle^ against the holiest ordinances 
of h^\pan society, and, luting that Revealed religion which, 
with all their efforts and bfava^oes, they are unable entirely 
to disbelieve, labour Jo make others as miiserable sa them- 
8 «lves b5^ infecfcimg them with a tnoral virurf that ^ts into 
the soul. 
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. Byron’s lirst retort contained in ^n appendix to, 
the Two Foscari, pullished in a volume pi nis plays. 
To this Sotithey made publio ansvier, and ^yron 
retorted with a challenge which was never delivered. 

• But he had a better weapon tlmn the pistol. 
too had writfen his Vision 4>f Judgment a, partyly 
whose lei\^t merit is its burlesque oi‘ Soiithey. 

Thefe is tj|^is tirst to be ^id.* Th<? French 
Revolution ^ind its sequel, the I^apoleonic wars, 
shook^ Europe with a moral earthquake, unckir 
which mindi^like Sqij,they’s »scillated«xtravaga«itly,--» 
wJiile Byron kept his grip *nid h*s •balance. If 
ilk this djue^ of personalities he triumphs over • 
Southey (ah !t®nourj>ble and Icveable a man as 
ever lived), it^is because reaction had hung Southey 
^to practising an intellectual servility. SoutUcyie 
glorificatioi* of, George III. is^ ludicrous, Byroi\s 
condemmjjjiibn of the (ild Wng prese^es a clear¬ 
sighted huihpn chartty. More thiyi that; despite 
justification^ only *t5o evident, foi# Soutiie^’s 
censure, Byron’s*miAd and character wer<^ on a 
scale proportioned ttT that treine|jdqus time, and, to 
jutlg« ,them*^as Soifth^ cWd, wj^s’ like sedng in 
the Revolution motlwn^ bift tlyj Reigrj^*of^rerror. 
Byron’s best and oply answqr wa'HR^display, as, 
he did in fliis poem, all the nia.scuhne .strength 
and wisdom of his^en!*Ui», over again.^b the original 
Vision of Jhdgpient which h«d»shown Southey at 
his weakest and his ivorst. ^ 

The scene of Bjn’^n’s Visign, then^ i^t laM outsif^e 
the gate of heaven, whereat. Peter .sits,,idle. 

•The angels all were singing out of tune, '» 

And noarse with*liaving litrte else to do, 

Excepting to wind up tlia .su» 5nd moon, 

Or curb a nyjaway young star or two, 

Orfvild coit of a comet, wljich too soono 
Broke o.ut of boun^ o’er th’ ethereal b/ue^ 
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Splitting aopie planet with its w ayful tail, 

As boats are sometimes by a wlnton whale. 

The guardia® seraphs had retired on high,!' 

’Finding' their charges past all cai e below ; 

Terrestrial business fill’d nought in the sk;^ 

, Save the recowaing angeVs black burea,u ; 
r Who fojjnd, indeed, th« facts ,to multiply 
With such rapidity of vice and woe, c 
a That be had ^stripp’d off both his wings in quills,* 

,4nd yet,,was ifi arrear of human ills. ' ^ 

His business so augmented of late years,* 

„ That he A^as forced, ^gainst his will ho doubt,' 

(Just likq those cher«.bs, earthl^'ministers,) 

For some resource to turn himself afeout 
And claim the help of his celestial peer^s,! c 
To aid him ere«he should b^quite wtrn'out 
By the, increased demand for his remarks : 

^Six angels and twelve saints wej-e nameJl Lis clerks. 

This was a handsome board—at Least for Ijeaven ; 

And y^t they hkd %yen tljpn enough to do, 
i6o many conqiieiors’ cais were ^aily drive,n,^ 

So many krigdoms fitted ,Mp anew ; 

' Each d 4 '.y too slew its thousands six or seven, 

Till at the crowning carnage,' Waterloo, 

Tlfey threw their pens down in'divine disgust— 

The page was* so^besinpar’d with blood and dust. 

“ UlriH^py way,; -’tfs Eiin» to record What 
angels shrirH? 'frokm,’’ Byi'on CQAitiiiues. But in the 
eigh^li canto of Don Jiuin he has recorded it, in 
his story of/the siege o£j Ssmdil; and a stranger 
compound tiian thii§ celebration' qf vhlour by one 
who* loved ft, <ihlnwled inextricably with the 
satirist’s *det<>s^ation ot such blqody waste, literature 
cannot shcvw. The morsJi is pointed in the stanzas 
’•»addregsed to Welhi^gton which open the*' ninth 
,.canf>o, und ki the not less disrespectful description 
of Epipress Cathgtine s emcJtions on reading the 
despatch which Juan K'ad'the honour of conveying. 

„ But .h6’r e in,the Vinion Byi;on has other wo][k, and 
after this brief glance ni ear^h he passes to picture 
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the deadi and fun<\‘al of George IJL, whom lie 
suras up thus: 

• ^ 

A better farmer ne’er brush’d d#\'»froil* Ijiwn, 

A woi-se king never left a reabu undone ! 

From his picture of tlie fuiU'Vh mingled with* 
thoughts as to wliat IjJasplit'iny may bi't^ind wifat 
daranatioM-^bold thoughts, not tlie li'Sf^ ejcarly 
expressed for • the cloak of •flij^mncy—Byfon 
returns to t^e drowsy St. Peter, whoin a eluwub 
waken« to •ajiinounce the king’s apjaoacb. % 
colkitfuy ensues, in ^^bieh IVter eoin|)l^ins angrily 
o^th« ihst kiiijf admitted (Loin's who 

* Ne*eii f'*uld have got iiito lieaven’s good gi'aces, 

H^d he not (fiTng hisnead in all oftr faces. 

It must be* allowi^'d that Byron brents* St. Peter 
with scanty reverence; but be wi-oti' in tlie sorith* 
Avhere folks take ti more p<^s(fial intyre.sl, in the 
saints, and pasquina^le them, like l ings or consuls, 
other potvens lu‘ ha« a h ss famifiar treatnu;nt. 

MihTie thua thei»s^iak(s the angelic caravan, 

Arriving like a wMi of mighty wind. 

Cleaving tjie fields of space, aji <b)t>l tla* swan 
*9ome sili^LM- stream (s^y (ianges, NMU*, of 
Or Thames, or TwcQ<l)^nd ’^lia.s^ tlunn air^l yian * 
With an old #)vd^aiin boOi extreyiclT nlhnl. 

Halted bftfore the gate, and in Ris shiotid • 

Seated their fello^ trii^ellcr on a cloud.* 

But bringing up4.he rear of thia,lnight hy.st * 

A SpiiTt of Ji^diirci ent aspect w%ved * 

His wings, like thunder-cloudy abofe some coast 

Wmjse barren bi^ich with fy-equent \^ «‘ks ts paved J 
His brow was like tht^ deejf when ternpest-tys.s’d ; 

Bierce and unf}*honfable thouj|lits engraved 
.Eternal wrath on his immortal*face, . 

And -where he gaze^ a gloom pj;r\^ided space. 

As he drew near, he gaz<*fl upofi the gate 
Ne’er to be (yiter’d more by him or Sin, 

Wlph such«a glance of,8upernatur^ hate,^ 

As made Saint Pe^er wish him.sc^f willnn. 
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^ The rest ot this stanza andnthe next one describe 
(most irreverently) the peiourbation in heaven 
and among ]5^,inguQeorge’s escort of cherubs, who 
hudcfle like sparrows under a falcon. But from 
*this swift transition to the comic the verse re-* 
CQ<^ers no less swiftly to describe how heaven’s gate 
opened 

* And the ^tas-hing of its hinges 
'Flung over space an universal hue 

I Of many-colo‘k:r’d flame. 

From it isi^ed Satan’s .equcl and artagonislt* 

A beautiful and mighty Thing of Light, 

he archangel Miqhael. Horpurab],yJ the *two* chiefs, 

• “ his Dayknesf^ and his Brightness,” greeted each 
.other ; Michael more kindly, but Sataif 

<- With more haiiteur, as might an old^Cast*lian 
Poor noHe meet'll mushroom rich civilian. 

i. 

The business ^opened. Sat,(in claims the king for 
hiniself; «rand in trenchant stanzas states his ^iPea 
for the damnation of one whb, 'though “ a tool from 
first to last,” stilly deserves a tobl’s fate. 

if/'' f v^r warr d with ^eedom and the f. ee ; 

* 5fati 'ns as meii, home stkV.je«ta, foreign foes, 

So they, that utter’^ the word “ Lhoerty ! ” ^ 

Founa George the Third their first opponent. 

His pleading concludOs* with a dexterous re¬ 
minder to St. Peter of Catholic Ir^eland’s servitude; 
but the Saint’s undignified resentment is interrupted 
by MicHaeh .^who demands testimony.*' And it 
comes—“ a cloud of witnekses,” appearing first 
' f‘ Upon the verge 6f»space, about the size Of hjilf-a- 

• croWn,” but soon dii^erned to be as numerous as 
locusts- ^ Michael protests against the superfluity, 
and a spokesman is demanded. Wlio shall it be ? 

‘ Th3n Satan an8W3r’d,*“ There ar4 many 

But you may chbose Jack WFkes aa well as anv.” 
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f,V. 


A mefty, cock-eyed, yurious-looking sprj^ 

, Upon the instant Itarted from the throng, 
Dress’d,in a fashion «ow forgotten «]#ite ; * 

For all fhe fashions of the Hesfl Stick ^ong 
By people in the next world ; where unite 

All the costumes since Adam’s, rteht or wrong, 
•FVom Eve’s 4ig-ieaf down to tjic petOcoat, 

Almost as scanty, of dstys less remote. 


The*8pirit look’d around upon the crow 4 ^s 

Assembled, and exclaim’d, “ My friPiuls of all 
The spherespwe shall cjitch cold amongst these clouds; 

S* let’s tfo business : why this general call f 
Il^hose ar* freeholders I 8ee*k^ shrouds* 

* ’tis for«o,n election that they bawl, 

, B^old a Candidate with unturn’d coat ! 

Saint Peterf Ibay I co^nt upon your vote ?” 

“ ^ir,” repli^ Michael, “you mistake* these things 
Are .of # former life, and what we do 
Above is more augiwt ; to judge of kings 
Is the tjibuflal met : so now vo» know,” 

“Then J presume those gentlemen with wiflgs,” 

Said WM^es, “are^hcrubs ; and thai soul below 
tiooks much lil <*3 George*the Third, but to in^ mind* 
A,^<;»d deal old^’—Bless me ! is he blind i’’ 

“ He is what you b^*old him, and his doom 

• JDepends»upon his deed.s,” tl»e An|tc^?*aid ; 

“If^ou hav*^ aught to a«raigjj|i in him, the to*iW 

Gives license m th8 l««nbT(»it baggar^liSi^ 

To lift itself agamstdhe loftiest.’i—“t^ome,”^* 

Said WiTkes, “ don’t wait to see them laid in lead,^ 
For such a liberty^-antk ^ for one, • 

Have told tiiem what I thought Ve«t*!‘th tjje siyi.” 

Above the sun Repeat, then what flyou hast 
To itfge against^jiim,” said tlfe Archangel. Why,” 
Replied the spirit, ‘^since okl ftjores are ^&t. 

Must I turn evi^eifce ? In faith, not I. • 

Besftes, I beat him hollow at tlyj Tast, 

• With all his Lords and Commoiy* : in the^skj 
I don’t like ripping <ip old Stories, since 
His conduct was but natiwal ip ^ prince. 


Andlio, in ajior^, decliiiii^ to blaftne Qeor^(5 for tht; 
things on wlxose accoiyit Bute and Grafton “ were 
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botli damn’d, long ago,” Wilr*es “ votes li^s habeas 
corpus intp ho|iven.” Satan protests in anger, 
and ^len suin«ion» another witness. “ Call Junius!” 

The .sluidow came- a tall, thin, grey-hair’d figui’e, 

That look’d i^'fit had been a shade on earth ; 

Quick ^ its motions, with an air of vigour. 

But nought to mark its breeding or itsj;)irth ; 

Now*it wax’d little, then again grew bigger, 

, With novf *n Sir of gloom, or savage mirth ; 

But as you gazed upon its features, the' 

Ohanged every fiistant —to lohat^ none could say. 

XT\K>n this • ingeuir/us iiintf’Byrpn ‘ enlarges for 
several stanzas, before “ the mighty shadow of a 
shade,” questioned of his naRie, repliesv 

If I* have Irjpt my secret half an age^ 

I scarce shall tell it now. ' 

a • 

/iind to Michael., urging that perhaos the pam¬ 
phlets luul bt'yn too" bitter, W'ritten r.\ passion’s 
tieat: ' , - ' 

' “ Passion I ” cried the ])lftintoiu diin, 

, “ [ loved iny country, and I'hlited him.” 

“What I h;r\'e i^/rittyn, 1 have written :,let 
,, 'IJJio rest i)e on his hea,d or mine! ” .• So .spoke 
yid^t^omiuisdbuly a” f 5 in.d while speaking yet, 
Away'-'he yielted in celestial smoke. ’ 

Ihus the.-tw^o sides are draniatically stated, and 
Byron ^s frye to attack his purpose, which, though 
o-stCj^isibly prbnary.has really veryslight importance, 
but stillcis not to be left out. ^\nd in plpnges the 
"devil, Asmddeus, lugging no^s'pirit but a mortal— 
seized among the English hakes—who is, of course, 
no than Southey. Before the new witness 

can be heard, AsuiodeuS explains to Michael how 
thft creature ‘ * « 

' - , Anticipates 

Tlie verych'isiness you ajre upon, ' j 

Ambscribblesh as if head clerk'to the Fates. 

I 
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MiohaCi coinruandv a hearing; bi^ at the first 
creak of Soiitlioy’s “ rmaviiual dactyls the aiidioncc* 
is disniayHl* Ncvt’rtiiclcss lie ^t4ts*liis l*(‘ariii^, and 
sketches In.^ own career : 

• He had wrUteiJ praises <*f a resjieiih*; 

He had written prai^ses of ^11 knigs what»**'ei' ; 

He hack written for repnhlies far and wide. 

And then ly^ainst them l>itterer^han,ever ;* * 

For pantisyoraey he onee had cried * , 

Aloud, ae-icheine li'ss moral than^t\Ya.s clever ; 

Then grew <•»hearty anti-jaeohin 

iflid turn’al Ids coflik-»-and»wi^id have tfli'ii’d his skifi. 

•This is ©idy^a sample of the piusoiial satire. Ihtt < 
as the speed'*‘pi'ocefds, Southwy draws out his 
Vision, and^ fulliui; to recitation of •it, dis^xuses the* 
Vholc asseinhjy, heiVaa^ St. J’et(U- knocks him into 
limbo with 4iis kevisT So Byron ends: 

As foi’ the \^.st, to coi^e to the eonelusi*in, 


AlH saw farther,*iif tRo last confusion. 

Was, that King Owifrge sli|>j)’d into hi'aven for f)Ke ; 

Anjj when tlie tumult.tlwindUsi to a^alfti, 

I leftfhim prJK;ti.sin!>' the Imndredth usiTlm 

Even from th(*fi(! (extracts a yotk)n^ii}^V Ix' ^aimal • 
of the range and sujtple strength which Byroi* dis¬ 
played in this ki?id ^f« satiric writftig. But to 
complete it^ one,has to study ^tft*h deficriptions as 
that of the .shipwreck or tly .s*<»ge*in Don Juoai, 
where tfagedy and,grim miith m(X4f.«in ft fashicjfi ' 
truly Shak.spearian,* or *ts the tragic ‘>f 

Haiders, the GreelT pirat(“’s dj>ifgld:<‘r, and Injr lpv^» 
for* the youth wlioju sht; find.** sensehfks a#ld«half. 
drowned on her island shore.** , ^ • 

The supreme jnerit of Lfon Jxutn, with its con- 
tinualjtrail.sition froiu earne.st fo mpckery,.iH Thtj^t , 
Byron^ threw such %)rce into his earnejitness that 
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cthe earnest still seems true, ar<d the flippancy a de¬ 
fensive pose. He-zlitt’s criticia,ja that “ he hallowS in 
order^ to desecrate <’ is not justified, though it appliesL 
to those who have followed Byron in h^ flippancy, 
‘^without possessing his power to give intensity to the ‘ 
seenous aspect of things in tjjeir natural doubleness. 
Yet it is not by Don Juan, nor by any of his 
satires, that Byrcn most powerfully affected the 
miild of hfe own time: it was by tho^ o writings of 
f^^hich Gain and Manfred are perhaps the greatest; 
which delineate a man .jorneho'v set api-rt, tragically 
in revolt, sinister ;^et beautiful, a noblent‘ss> pfe- 
destined to work mischief. The influence, mofe- 
oyer, of large solitudes, the desert,’ vhe starlit sky, 
•above all of the mountains, which always soothed 
und charmed his feverish spirit-, is felt in his worlt 
constantly in fine passages. But -in this he only 
gave his pa’i'ticular refiderifig of a passion, which is 
variously interpreted by Scotty’ by Wordsworth, and 
by 'Shelley, and which marks a changed aspedt 
towaiids nature—a preference Tor‘^the wild over the 
subdued, for primitive earth* rather than earth 
stampjid yith the character of man.,^ 

Thetie i» . no per-“onafity yi English literature sp 
- hard to ju^geTakly as Byron’s, except Swift’s; and, 
as with Swift, we are embarrassed by the wealth of 
material. Like Swift, Ik, 'left copious letters, in 
which his nature Q.xpressed itself vfith inch fulness ; 
like 'Swift, he lies open to many censures. A man 
great’’'mayrdemandp judgment by his jleers, and 
his peers, Scott and Shelley,'* never speak of him 
bnt in charity. 'The.o'est of us may be well content 
to I'eniember always thet his death was of 'the 
noblest. « 

IJe w^s always, in whatever land, the friend of 
liberty—though riot always of denvocracj^; and 
he detested to see his country,- once the classic 
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instance of freedoni, become the i^ght hand o? 
the Holy,Alliance, aiid binding na<pions 4nto foreign 
slavery. Tlie cause of Ittvly^sJ *ind(^)endenc^ was 
dear to him, Vait above all the O^eek rising against 
thQ Turks firtjd his spirits, and in duly, 1S28, iie.set 
out with ainnmnitioi> and" money to •^oin in "it. 
Like ipany* another man, lie found that .patriotic 
rebels might bB undisciplined .scSnmflrelj; that,the 
men whom 8ie had come to s^^ve seemed little 
worthBserving* But he made generipis allowapces 
for wices bi*bd b^ BlavtnyT**t\nd he helped’with 
re'feolmtibn atid witli counsel, living hard and work¬ 
ing haVd fn, flnhealth;^ conditions. The experience 
of battle was (fbnied him ; he diecl of malarial fever, 
jn April, 188'#, fancying in his deliriuir tfiat hejei^ 
ftien into fight. . Tli*i last of his verses, written at 
Missolonght on his'thirt^-six^h i)irthda^% may fitly 
close whateyer anyoye has to say of Byron • 

’Tis time thi» heart .shoTihl be unmoved, 

I, "Since othem ii bath ceased to move : 

Yet, though I cayfiot ))e beloved, 

^ Still let me love ! , 

My days^re jn the >’«llo\i»leaf ; 

The tiowera*antr fnTlts of lov? are jfoflw.-, 

The w(g’m, tlie cafiker, and tlft* gi^ief 
Are mine alone ! 


•The fire^hat o*i my bosom 
Is lotie a.s »omc volcanic isle 
No torch is kindled at its bl^ze—•* 

' A funeral^ile. 

Tlie hope, the f^j^ir* the jealous pare. 

The exalted portion of the^iain. 

And power of love, I csyinot sbtire. 

But wear the chain. • , 

• , • 

But ’tis not and ’tis not here— , 

• Such thought shop Id shake my souj, nor now 
Where glory decks the tfero’s bi^', * 

‘ Or binds hit^prow. • 
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The sworcf^ the banner, and tl^e field, 

Glory and Greece, around ine see ! 

7’he Spartftb, bcAale upon his shield, 

Was not nioi'e free. 

O 

Awake ! (noit Gieece—the is awake 
Awak(^, my spirit ! Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, i - 
Am^ther^ strike home ! 

Tread Iho.se reviving passions down, 

Unwoi thy manhood !—unto thee 
> Indifferent.should tl\«i. smile of^'own 
* Otf llfeauty be! ' ’ ,4 

If thou regrett’st thy youth, why live'I . 

The land of h<mourable death . 

Is hej’e ;— ujj^ to the field, and give 
Away thy breath ! ^ 

Seek out—less often sought than fou.nd— 

A sol^ioi ’s gi’iive, 4 for tlige the best ; 

Then look around, and choose,thy ground," 
And Cake thy resL 


A w'’orcl may be added of iu.s friend and bio- 
graph(^l‘ Thomak, iTioorc, wlio tuijoyed wliilo living 
a f^/ind t^;i^haps 'Ibe^opd liif:.’ lueribs, but has since 
been mbst 'UndRily depreciated, fc-ew men, if any, 
of tliat day did more to restore tlie singing quality 
to Englisli ve}.se, and the of his Irish Melodies 
i*ank only b^^low tho songs of Burn.s. ^ The long 
narrative poems, Lallah. Rookh and the Loves of 
‘ the Angels, oijiental in subject, by which he invited 
comparison^wnth Byron’s earlyowork, are fallen into 
•jieglect, from which they will scarcely recover. 
Mobyb^f?! rea>l imporj^ance is, howov'er, not strictly 
“in English literature. Re is the founder of an 
Irish literature in the 'English tongue as distinct 
in kin4 As that w'kich within the same perif^d has 
gi'own up in Aniei;jca. ^ 
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THE JAKE SCIIOOl. 


, H()WK^iEH•criti(*isly may rank liis \v(.i-k ivlatjvcjy 
to that oMi'is.^n’t’fit (‘onti'inporaim's, it sncms ch'ar 
that Woiilswortl* is tja* p'ictVho |wo<hi(‘(‘(l most 
effect not i>nly on i*o(‘iry, but on Hie whole tlibu^j^hti 
,«)£ the ninet(‘ynth eftiiui-y : ])(‘jTia])s Jieeauiii'•he 
(liff(;r(!d less tlinu the other ^nvat ones from the 
normal standanl En^dishmen in ^^ifts’ol’ th(‘ 
and m idi'als of conduct. was nexyu*. like 
Shelfey, a ^jiirit scaK*el)» clad in ffrey in^^ 
•against the rulen impf^sed oy jf \yoi4<lVhi(^i know.s 
well that rtiost of ifs memb(‘rs are notinoved solely 
by benevolence; k^vcj’ jxisnessed seeni'ely, liki; 
Kejtts, “tin* jtloi*y of words,”#tiie seiyinoiis beauty 
of phrase: In; had nom* of Hyfijn’stmeteoric.lijrilli-* 
ance, mmo of Sciitt’s narnifive jiowi^r ok’ <,^‘ith(‘»e(h 
riches of knowled^ti^ in sfibllety and persuasiveness 


of thfindit 


lit, as in Hie llewildm-in;; ma;,(ic of romancy, 
hifl intimate (loleridefe far sutjyassed liHii. 

.1. -i.*#." 11 ii'^ 


Wordsworth’s vm-J limifatiwns wiTe a ladp r^itlier 
than a hindrance to (hie •xAosi* avowed* pui-pose 
was |o make pftetry out of tin*•commoner wit^^sidi; 
expediences of life, aiid fidth tl^e hdi^a^e used’in* 
tlui 5ftmmoiiest,speefll of meft. 
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• 

• His life, in itci external circumstances, can be told 
in few word«). Porn in 1770, 'the son of,a landf- 
agent in CumbdMand.'^he passed without ‘distinction 
f^jDm a local school to Cambridge, and fiom Cam¬ 
bridge into the worfd. But the world was then vi,a 
very unusuol ferment, and tw» visits to France in 
1790 apd 1791 brought him in touch with re^volu- 
tionilry politiciars, with, whom he was actwially 
preparing to throw in his lot when hi'i guardians 
red&lled him. He lived on in Englar^^d without a 
profession, devoting liiinsclf more and more • to 
poetry. In 1795 a bequest of £900 enabled him td , 
set up house with his sister Dorothy in Doi-setshire* 
till in 1797 ho met Coleridge and'" removed to 
Somerset to bo near the Coleridges at Nether Stowey, , 
where the poets spent together a year momentous * 
fot both. Lyrical BaUadfi, published jointly by 
them in 1798, was the outcome. The,Ji after a 
winter in Germaxiy, WordswDi-tli settlefd with 
.sister in the Lake country, his bir|^hplace, and J-he 
cradle of his imagination: married, and lived there 
for half a centur}., in which his genius parsed 
from a «torm of'conteiyptuous criticism into the 
full sple^idoii" ,pf fi»me. Hv. was,,made Laureate* 
at the death )f Southey in 1843,' and died in 1850. — 
But,' long though Wordswqrth lived, and though 
he wrote poe'try to^ the ‘end o^ hisi days, )the 
‘ .o.ssential part‘ of, his poetic work is almost entirely 
coipprised in the decade 1797-1807. It is true 
that The Exc'i^r.-.ion was v^ritten luter than this and 
published in 1814 —the only uistrlment of a great 
pliilosephicaf. poem which was to be called T}^.e 
Recluse', and The Excursion admittedly contains 
fine passages. But they ar3 smothered in inferior 
work ; and endurance is taxed even by The Prdude 
\completed in 1805, but only published afte' the 
poeCs death), which, as preliuj4aary to The Rcdufie, 
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relates at immense len^h tlie poet’s spiritiml 
Ristory. Matthew Arnold was ctf opiiiion that his 
own Sefedlion comprised all that tlfh ordina»y lover 
of poetry need care to read. But it has begn 
ppinted out,with gi-eatjustice l*y Professor Kj^«'igh 
that in order to understahd Wordswotith fully we 
must roaW.se how he arrived at his p\irppse and 
his oonclusions, and that to do fully we fnust 
read The P^eltulr. Nevtutheless it may be allowed 
that •for iRtwiy lovei-s of poetry this is a cquflsel 
of .]^erfecti#n. . . _ 

• Ihfi central fact in Wonlswoidli s life is the 
trenft'ndt)\js» spiritual crisis brouj^ht on him by tluf 
French Revdlhtion. He went*up to Cambridge a 
youth wh« half consciou.sly deli^ltb'd in* the face of 
nature,* in the^fre^ air of tin* hills, and th(‘ ‘•jjl^d 
animal movements” of his l^od*' amoi^ them. But 
in the impressionayh* 5^ears of .>'onth He was c*iu^ht 
by the nobfe infectiois. gf tlui tiimr, when it se(‘iye(f 
thatiUl the buttressed and defended Batt-ill«“s of thif 
wo*Hd, its inju^icps and anomali»'s, w<“re jfoin^ to 
topple befqre the wrath of pu*e Reason. He has 
described it«>iri imperif^iab]^; lines T 

Oh ! pleasant exerTisi* orhojic fyul^oyi* 

For mighty wt*fe the au.\iliar.s, wliich •l>cn wtood 
Upon onr sid^ we who wei e strong pi love I 
Bliss wa.s it i^p thaf dliwn to he alive,* 

But V>*he young was very lit’aten I 4)h I H-inieH, 

In which the meagre, .stale, fotVidiling ways * 

Of custom, la^’, and statuCO, took at once. 

The attraction^if a cou^tfy in Ronlhffce ! 

When Reasoigseljiyed the most to a-ssm t her rights 
'When most intent on makiyjf <)f,hei-self 
A prime hhichantre.ss—to aa^^st tlie vvrti k, 

Wfiich then wife goin<? fomvard in her name ! 

Not favoured spots a4oiiui l?ut the whole 5aSth, 

Tlie heaut'si wore of promise—that which j^ets 
(As at*8onie iimmoiit nyght m»l Vie \fi^elt • 

Arnony the Ixiw^’s of paradise,itself) ^ 

•The buddiyg loseMiove tlrti rose full blown. 
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What teiiij^r at the prospect did not wake 
To happiness unthought of? The inert 
Were rotisey, End ^vely natur&s rapt awav 

El»ewhcr(i in The Prelude we read of Ids journey 
down the Rhone, jfv 1790, ^in company with dele¬ 
gate* returi^ing from Paris, and the joyous greetmgs 
which at every halting place were showered on these 


Guests welcff)iee Elmost as the angels were “ 

To Abraham of old. , 

• c 

has desQjribed also his grpwiifg hatr6’(j of 
the evidence* of oppre.'^sion* in Trance, fiis growing 
^eal for liberty. But while he was still in/'thi; 
country there came,the bloody^ tale of'tlie Septem- 
bef massacres, tmd in December he returned^—or 
w^is Recalled—to England, Two months later his own r 
country was at war with what still .seemed to him' 
the righteous hoim^ f)f filevol,ution.* iTe kas told us 
,in wliat bitterness of spirit ho lived through the 
days .when JiQ colild pray only for England’s defeat, 
*an alien among his own blood. It^was in thAt.,fer¬ 
ment oY feeling that he found (ijj.ther than sought) 
the inilowing (d" traiupiillity from the heart of 

nature, rt^avjig the o, , 

' c r ■ Sturp an ’ 'oity ciiffs. 

That on^ a wikksfcltided scene :inpl-ess 
j Thoughts of more deep seclusion ; and connect 

The land.‘^/ape with the quiet of the sky. 

8oi. he wrott^ in' 1798, the year of his fullest 
^ penvef, revisiting t'he Wye valley after a lap.se of five 
y««xrs, and looking back yi gratitude ; for, ^e says : 


r Tliese beauteous forms. 
.'Klirougb a loiig absence, hav'e not been to me 
*'AV is a landscape to a blind man’s eye ; 

.. Hut eft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, Thave owed to them, 

In E)urs of weariness, sensations sveet. 

Felt in the blood, and f jlt aiong the heart; 
And passing even into my I^>-’er mind. 
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With tranquil restoration : —feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure : such,* ]jerhaj)s, 

Ajj have no slight or trivial inllifenee * 

On t^at best portion of a g<Tofl inaft’s-life, 

Hisjittle, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of l^)ve. IS’o^less, I trust. 

To thefli I may have o\v^*d anotTnu' gift, 

Of aspect more stfldime ; that blessed mood, 

In•^\^^eh the burthen of the mystery, • • 

I In whicW the heavy and the ^•ea4•v• weight 
Of allWbliis unintelligible world, * 

Is ligiFtened :—that serene an<( blessed mood. 

In whic^i the^ilt’eetions gently lead»ns on, -- 
UntilFthe breaCli of Chis^lqporeal fr!»m‘ 

•And^ven the motion of our human blood 
AUnofg^uspetided, we are laid asleej) 

In bftd3'*,K.nd beA)me a living«s<'ul : 

While with an eve tnade (piiet b_^ the |)(U''er 
Of hXrmony, ayil the deej) power of joy, 

' ’^e see«in^o tly* life of things. 

* • • • • * 

Not Ic.^H iiiiportaiiU to ttti iiiiderstiimdiii^ of ilio 

poet are the ]iiu\s*whicli follow*hiter in tliiH, per* 
.•IxtpH the ino-it tyjtietd of his poeiuH, Foi> w’itlj 
Woj-tJhworth, poetry was not an innnedialt' response 
to the stimulus Oii* hejiuty ; it was the willing up 
of •feeling* ^ong stored in‘the lyart tind Jitrornled 
over, rendering noj; t^ie (K‘4:tiil lait tln^-R^tfrit .^)f a 
•landscape. Tliws ^ tffere *wer(;, ihi *‘Wordsworth’;t 
youth yeftrs when his mind was ])ur?ly rec^ptivi^: 
storing up the stuff•oj ])oetry whi%h the man in 
his'maturjty shtfped and set to words,- 

i^eanufit |j<unt 

What then I»was. The .syunding cal^i ac* 

Haunted me litcy a paswon : the talT rock, 

The mountaii4, and the deej) gnd gloomy wood. 

Their colours and their for»ns, wei-e tl^en to ikU‘. 

An appetite ; a feeliq^ and }»love, 

I'kat had no n?ed of a reifiyter charm. 

By thought supplied^ no# any interest 
Unborrow«d from the eye.—time is^past, 

And all its achinj^joys* are now novnore, * 

And 9,11 its dizz^^raptures. ^ 
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,It is true thal^ in these youthful years he polished 
and published two^volumes of early verse. The Event¬ 
ing W(f^k and^ liescre-ftive Sket^es, which are in no 
way distinctive. Of his real poetry, the true Words¬ 
worth, nothing exists that cjin be confidently dated 
before 179^, the year in which he began to rSa^ 
the harvest of nature’s silent sowing—harvest 
fairly t)ro*ught •Ij^orge with this poe^, the Lines 
written neat Tintern Abbey, which closes the first 
issfte of Lyrical Bdilads. And jn them he gofs on 
to deS^ibe the ftiood wj>ich,suc(ie.'.ded tl\at of r.iere 
receptiveness—fhe “ other gifts ” which repla'je^tha 
dizzy raptures ” with “ abundant recoi.npense ” : 

, ^ For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour *“ •> 
cTf thoughtless youth : but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad niusic/)f luimanity. 

Nor harsh fcor giating,' thougii of ample pow‘hr 
Tc> chasten and .s^ubdue. And I k ive felt 
A presence that disturbs mo Vith the joy 
Or elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply int^yrfl]sed, 

Whose dwelling is^the light of setting suns 
And the round pcean and the living air, 

And th^blue sky, andds the^niincVof man : 

A mocion spii-it that in.j_els 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

Ard rolls thi’ough all things. Therefore ani I still 
A lover of ti e meadows and tl.e woods. 

And mountains ; rnd of all that we behold’ 

F#om this grQcn eat'th ; of all the mighty world 
, of eye, and ear,— both, what they half create. 

And what perceive ; well pleased recogni.se 
In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thought.s, 'the nurse, 
guidea the guai'diun of my heart, and soul, 

Of all my moral beihg., • * 

Gradually, as he grew older, the vision faded 
ffrom him; tp . the ^poems which describe this or 
that scene, this or ♦that simplo incident, in & way 
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to set "it in close touch w^ith thp all-pervading 
“sense of something far more deeply interfuse^’ 
there sucqeed the ^eat Oda I^ty or ^le Ode 
on Intimatums of Immortality. In these is a 
statelier music, a less simple «utterance, as belfts 
one who deAls with high jbruths* that j^'ofuse to be 
clothed ^iiv common \vords. The poet is writing 
out, ‘not so ^much what he Jlias ^ felt ’aiiH neon, 
as wWt hf has thought: puttnig less reliance 
on the syvflbol, adding more fomplex expositkm. 
Now and ^lien, si'^ion r^'t^irns; but it is jv* long 
yrdy from tlic narrative Jyucy’ (jray, writkui 
in 1799 ^, t'o. the Ode to Duty in 1805. Yet the* 
most excplisjS;^ of eill Wordtwvorth’s descriptjve 
poems belorjgs to the later lmrv(*st; the Solitary 
• jReapertWak a girl seen when he travelled with Iris 
sister throwgli fha Highlands, aud the poem appeared 
in 1^03. ‘ 

Wifimo one tell what she sings ?— 

Perhaps t.he plaintive ntinihers How 
For old, iftiha^y, far-oft' things, 

And battles king ago. 

ThaJt.stanzsiv shows at its vVry lii»est WwdsVorth’s 
gift of using tin*, plaiij^t \^(wdg; to sr)in •Chat 

Tlias all the vibratioi* and all the myflleiw (if a moon-* 
lit sky. is different, jiot in degr<*e Imt iiukind, 
from the stately ^5nd ^(jmewhat aca(femic poetry of 
his classical* nai;rative, La(Hl(n1ii}i, writteir in ,1814,, 
or from the austere dignity wlrich* he attained at 
intervals till the'^nd in his volinuimouf? series^of 
sonnets. 

Th5re is no poet so difticiyt* tfi aqd.cis*- 

pl&in; but one illpmin^ing thing has Ixllir# said 
about him by Mr. Ralqjigh^: He had atKLuirod an 
art like that of the naturalist, the art (p remain¬ 
ing perfectly motionless ,^until Vhe yjld and timid, 
creatures qf his mi^d came, up about.,him.” ^His 




m OTBRAO’tj^ 

■ ' ‘ i-' - ' & . ■ '■ 

U 3i>u2i^of emotions so deep aaid eo° di^^vjb 
the joyof Iv^ in simshine^that th&y eim 
Imrdly^ be fociipsgcL i^ exp^on. Spe<^Ies 

hardship moved him as they movo .ps 
ifll, but M watched^ and waited tiU 'the 4ffue 'piW 
Kre,’«rmto an articulate eSpSech and revealed iisefi 
for what it is—^a sense, for*" instance, of the &*■- 
reanhihg hruelty in human institutions which<«eiids 
tlm <old man oift to fend off starvatmn by" leech 
.I'at^ring on the lonely moor, and of the spf^adour 
m the human wul w^h can V«- *ijihu fortitudfe 
such a mountata of OKjreasion." He eah bro(H <fver 
a mmple f^t like that of the little cMi/m S 
^ snow till he it to the.;«te of i;«5 

Gray, and we,* following the parents bn their 
queat, feel the very thrill of terror aM pf fopbo 
m they cateh sight of the fcfctprints.and tracE“ 
them on to the nai^w bridge, where the trail® dis- 
ap^ars. No st^ was ever more movingly told • 
„atfd yet wi/}h what gemus th^ poem ^s brought bachi 
at its close to the lyrical note axii, the purd’music 
of a gentle fanc^» 

-g j-Yet scene maiSitain that to this riav 
^ers a living cl^lldr” „ 
ir „ 3^" paay see swe^ huevGray 
UjJbn the lonesome wild. 

0!«r ibugh and smooiiW'she feips alwnr. 
fiA)nd }4#ver«>look8 behind; ® ^ 

, afegs « solitary song 
. Mtlint whistles ia the wiS. 

perhaps Wordsworth’s most perfect 
m typtf gf poeih bjf which he chiefly 
afid m some caa^ oflended contemporary 
{ftst^ declared pbject waePto make poetry by 
the simplest e|)isodes in the Mmple^ 
id q£^]^ i^ntnbutiQps to %y7dcal 
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as We^are Seven, Goody Blake and Harry QiU, 
a»id The Idiot Boy, flew straight *in Jthe teeth of 
academic Criticism. Peter Bell, exposed *at the 
same dat^ though not published till long after, Js 
the extreme^ example, ^nd neefl^ not be defended. 
Nor can it be well depied ^hat in OoodybBlake ooth 
matter and manner fall perilously near pijerility. 
But i^is worth while to consider th§ Idiot hoy. This 
relates mer^y how an old woman, in oMer to* help 
her aei^hboijr, not. only old bflt bedridden, seflds 
off .her idiot grafWson on »j)ony totf^tch a ddetor; 
how, tdie lipy goes off, gleefin’in the moonlight, and 
totally fergets his errand; how the two old dames* 
wait; and wa^tfh, tilt finally oW Betty is plunged 

into growinjg despair. • 

• • 


Poor moans, poor Susan groans ; 

*^8 stire^s there’s a moon in heaj^en,” 
•Cries Betty, “ h'l’ll be back a^ain ; 
They’ll botlr b^here—’tis aln^pst ten— 
Both ^11 be hertf before eleven.” • 


Poor Susai^ inoans, poor Susan groans ; 
The clock gives warning fqp:- eleven ; 
’Tffton the stroke—htf must be near,” 
Qu(^h IJett;^ “ tnd ^41 soon be herjl^ 
As sure as the^'k a Aoon*in heavAk.” ' 

. • * ’ • 

The clock is on the stroke of twelve. 
And Johnfty is*n*t yet in sight 

—■She Mfion’s in heavenyia» Betty ^- 

But Beffty is not q^uite at ease ;, 

And Susan has a dreadful mght. ^ 


That is the kind (jf Ve/’se which moved ^Tefllrey, not, 
unnaturally, to his snort of • This will nev€tf; do 
And yet, take the n^rratire of how old Bett;f rhshes 
out; in what despair sh^ le§,ni8 that the docto# has 
neveij heard of, Johnny; how she seeks toveiv hill 
and <^le til> at last by ai^ in^miratiomi^he thinks of* 
the waterfall, and fj:]jpre fings Mie^pOny stanc^g 
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< 5 uiet and the rader, still in his rapture of idiocy, on 
his back. 

She lo8ks again—her arms are up— 

She screams—she cannot move'for joj?; 

She darts a« with a torrent’s fcwrce, 

She almost has o’grtuhied the Hotse, 

Afdd fast she holds her Idiot Boy. 

^ o 

‘And Jphni^ burrs, and laughs {;.]oud; 

WJiethef in cunning or in joy 
I cannot t^l; but while he laughsi^^ 

Betty a drunken pleasure <quaff8 • 

To he|r again h*"? Idiot Bo^ 

And now she’s at the Pony’s tail, • 

And now is at the Pony’s head,—'' ^ 

On that side) now, and nViw on rtrfs; 

And, almost stifled with her bliss, 

A few sad tears does Betty shed. 

She kisses q’er and o’er agapi ' 

Hiia whom shA love8,cher Idiot Boy i 
She’s happy here, is happy there, 

She is flneasy every .where ; ^ 

Eer limbs are all alive with joy. 

She pats the Pony, where or when 
She knows not, happy Betty Foy I 
littte Pony glad may be, 

'fet he is mjjder’far tjjan she, 

Yoii hardly can perceive ,hi8 Joy. 

. 

“ Oh ! Johnny, never mind the Doctor; 

, YouJ^e done your bast; and’ that is all ” ; 

Shq, took t&e'Teins, when this was id, 

And gentlr turned the Pony’s head 
From the loud waterfall. 

O * O e ■ 

The passage loses something Wh^n detached: in its 
\>onte»t it renders perhaps as much as anything in 
liter&tdre the woman’s passioQ of protecting de¬ 
votion to> the helple83\ and for the strength of the 
emotion, one for^ves the uncoujihnesses the 
language. Xet no one fanatic woulg class 

this poem .with a'^trijimph Iji.l'e Gray or nre- 
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tend tfaSEbt •there is anywhere the accent of the poejp 
which describes the half-crazed moth^ (“ Her eyes 
are wild^ * * 

$uck Iktle babe, oh suck again ! 

It cools my blood, it cools tny brain. 

Thf lips, I feel tnen^ baby^ they 
Draw from my heart the pain awa;^ 

Thei^happy lie ; for blest*anP f I , 

Wfthout me my sweet babg would die. 

That is po^ry of sjjjiple drAma: it be 

mal^h#d froin«the Elizabethans, Greerfe and others. 
Eor IJie lyryg.! note in Wordsworth, that is all his* 
own and ifnnftistake«ible, one w«uld turn rather ,to 
such* a poer^ as The Thorn and its deseription of 
•the woman in a scarlet cloak who sits by wnattnay 
be an infant’s ^raw^. 

•At all times of the day and i^ight 
•This wret'^h^ Woman thitber goes 
And she is knowfl to every star 
And <w«ry*wind that blows. 

And the turn of poetic thouglit which is no less 
chaAmteristi« of him, could not be better ^eijpplified 
^han by the poem wkiq]6»desefibes Simcyi^Ie#, thd old 
. And wom-(jut huttsman, his eettrfge an^ his wife, at* 
leisurely length b^fore^the poet turnip to his theme. 

Few mouths of life has he in store^ 

^ he tn you will tell, • ^ 

For still, the more he j^ork^, the mo 
Do his wdl^ ankles svaell. 

My gentle Reader, 1 perceive 
How paticAitly you’ve waked. 

And now I fear that ydh expect 
Some tale v|ill be felat^.* 

O Reader ! had yfcu is your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 

O gentle Reader ! jou would fiwk 
A _tale in evejjj^ thing. 
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What ^lore I have to say is short, 

And yo« must kindly take it: 

It if no t*le ; but, should-you think, 
f Perhaffi a tMe you’ll make it. ' 

One summejp-day I chanced to see 
This old Man doing all he could 
T»funearth the roiGt of an old tree, 

A stump of rotten wood. < 

^rhe mattocY tottered in his han^; 

So<.vain ^as his endeavour, 

That at the,root of the old tree 
He mi^ht have worked foi^ever. 

“ Ytfu’fe overtas'l^d, “good *8110011 Lee, 

Give me your tool,” to him I saia ; 

And at the word right gladly he , 

Received my proffered aiU. ^ w 

Itstruckyaand with a single blow 
The tangled root I severed,, 

At whicn the poor old Mai. so ^ong 
An^ vainly ha^ endeavoured. • 

The tears^nto his eyes were brought 
And thsfinks and prai^et^ seemed to t un 
Sfr fast out of his heart, I thought 
They never would have d^ntj. * 

—I’ve hear^ of hearts unkiftd, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 

<^as ! the gratitude of, men 
•" ^^th c^ftener leftr'moissnirfg. ^ 

Afifer the days of Lyrical Ballad^ a change 
begins to sho4v itself. Thei^ is‘first the poem of 
^Ruth^ agsdn a narrfltfve but in style, not ?e 8 s sttttely 
than • the line^' on'" Tmtem Abbey; there is the 
‘p^toral Jdylb where t^e same paysionate 

earnestness is felt through the simple narrative, but 
*aU ,abt^mpt at theprimitive badness of style is 
.al^ndofied; *and the. leeclj-gatherer poem, Reaohju- 
tionoan^^ Independeaice, js almost the latest of 
impfjytan^e which centres round the description of 
3 a si^le persM^ge &nd incident, treated as a symbol. 
In Tne AfflAdion of written in 1864, we 
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C5ome once more, and for the last*time, upon the 
{>oignant hnric which is the dran>#,{ic utterance of a 
passion. *It sounds strange tft readHhat thi» superb* 
creation had its original in the sorrow of a p<j 9 r 
vyi^ow living in Penrkh who ?n^ver let a stranger 
pass without enquiring of •him after h®* absent son. 
^e JIast Stanzas of the tragic self-commpn^g may 
be quoted: 

^rhaps some dunceon hcurs thee groan, 
Mf^imed^nlangled uy inhumai^ men ; 

C#r thou dpon a desft«t thrown. ^ 

JnhA’itest the lion’s deh ; 

Or ^ast been summoned to the deep, 

Th^p, thou and all thy ii)p.tes, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep. 

* • “ • • 

I look forighosts ;'but none will force 

Thteiifc waj* to me : ’tis falsely sivid 
*rhat*thA'e was ever jjitercourse ^ 

Between the lining and the.dead ; 

Epr, Burel/, then I should h^ve sight 
Of him I wait f<9r day and night, - 
With \g>y^ and longings infinite. 

My apordh^ensions come in crowds ; 
f dre^ the rustling.of tffe gtass ; 

Tfte very shadows qf the clouds i 
Have jbpwdr |®>shali^m» as they, pi 
I questionU.hing8 and do i»t 
One that will answer to my mina ; 

And all the vsoijld appears unk%id. 


jSbyoijd participation Ite • • 

My troubles, and beyon<? (eliaf ; 

If any cjiance to hea^e a sigh. 

They pit;;^ me, an^ nbt my grisf? 

Then come%o,me, my Son, or send 
Some timngs that my,Wbe%may end : 

I have no other ^rthlyfriend ! • 

But when the narrativp "inspiration loft Words- 
woii|;h, it was, for a time replaced by <thosu high 
and ,pieditAtive strains in whicli many will find* his 
,}.pi*me acluevem«,t. Th,' grtatfst ot his sopnets 
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(ia which he '^opted the Miltonic model, and 
to our judgmenih by far surpassed his, mastei^) 
were written .ih 1802; the sonnets to England in 
tj^e war, that on the extinction of the Venetian Re¬ 
public, and that composed on Westminster Brifige 
at dawn, a^e all of thfe date. From 1805 date 
the O^e to Duty and the Elegiac Stahzas ,on a 
Picture of Peele i.Gdoatle in a thunderstorm, which 
describe " J 

I 

' That hulk‘which labpurs in %e/^Ieadly pwoll, 

This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear. , 

Here indeed we have come far^from thb .m'anrier of 
the Idiot Boy ; and'in 1806 was comp*ieted ihe Ode 
on Intimations of Immortality which, dn the whole, , 
probably, popular consent putr above all other' 
pofems of its ,author,t'i:^ not above'all others of his 
century. It lies ©pen to Arnold's criticii^nl that its 
basis ^ 18 fanciful,*'or at least that the p^ychologi(vil 
Experience 6f a growing dulness tp ^hat is freshest 
and loveliest in the world is certg^inly not universal. 
But thpre are many Ifpes and passages-in i^ of 
which it ^^ight be said^^as has been said of ’ this, 
that the 'A^rds “ seem t6'Conf£‘ffesh from God ” : 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

Abd not in utter mAkedrfess, 
l^lut trsiling^clduds of glory do we cojgpe 
Frem God, who is our home. 

LaJ’^-er in ^daiJe'^than tiii? poenr'are two **of the 
poblest sonnets,—“ ITwo voices ar,e there ” an^ the 
other *iCall, not d>he ■'royal Swede unfortunat^.” 
-^Yet this® latter taked us only to. 1809, and beyond 
that 'lies a' wilderness of, verse in which the austere 
but uninspired beaijty of Laodamia stands ojit in 
tenely relief. ' 

A, very small ^grdup, of poepts-needs to be -men- 
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tioned U^rt. In it are the lines tc^his wife, “SljjB 
was a phantom of ^delight.” Ruskin has praised 
with fit eloquence * the two* lin^» which so • 
much so Ijri^yi: 

A coikntenance in Which did peet 
Sweet records, promisSs as sweet. 

• ♦ 

The hthers (^te fron\ an ear%r when 

Wordswort|i was in Germany, aifd there, it seems, 
saw ^nd lov^ a gijl whose beauty and whose death 
insured 4;!^ poemi^ “ Straiage tits oi passion^have I 
kncpppa,” “ Sh<t dwelt among ihe untibdden *ways,’' 

V I tnavqjled |imong unknown men,” and finally twc^ 
lyrips wKictt • hav^ something in them that is 
nowhere §lie in Wordsworth. The lines “ ThVee , 
years she grew in«8un and shower” need hardly be 
quoj^d; j«t* ojie.may recall ;gerhap8 the loveliest 

verse, wb^re all is perSect: • 

• # 

The*8tar8 of midtiight shall be flear 
To her ;*and she shall lean her ear 
In raany^ flacj-ed place 

'Where rivufete dance their wayward rouna, 

And beauty born of niurmuf in^ sound 
Shalf pass into h§r faqe^ 

-*But even.the Aagic'of. that^om Is surprising 
than its successor. The reader should notiqp how 
the^ sublimest e^pre^iftn of grief Inay consist in 
stating wiiat i^ merely the bafest amplificatjon of 
one phrase, ‘ She is dead.^ but A man needs to 
commtTnd a maiAi^llous dignity of.acceAt to s(bfd 
that as Wordswojfth )i®'®*done in barely a score of 
simple words, which neverth^fesa seem to qqv^lqpe 
tfie very globe in Jhe gl«»om of his sorrow. • • 

A slumber did my*8pirit*8eal; 

I had no human fears : , 

She*seemed a tiling 4hat could not/eel 

The touch crf^arthly jjear* 
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No has she now, no force ; 

She neittier hears nor sees ; 

Rolled rouiAi in earth’s diui*nal course, ^ . 

With i^cksj'knd stones, and trees. 

These, however, ar^ hardly «the qualities by which 
Worhswortjj),. has l6ft his mar^ on poetry, for tliese 
things cannot be imitated. The moralising poet 
who* h& influeac^d<.so much, subsequent writing is 
seen in his 'characteristic speech and rqood in such 
a verse as this fronf Ex'postulation an^, 'Reply^^ 

‘Nor less I deem |li&,t there are Po’s^rs 

Which of themselves our minds impress:: 

That we can feed this mind of ours <. 

^ In a wise passiveness, * 

y ft % 

The, poet who more than any, other popularised 
minute description of landscape Is admirably repre¬ 
sented by this Night iPiecet. written in^'lTOS,'but 
afterwards wrought into The Pvelude : ^ 

V < 

The sl^ is overcast ‘ 

With a continuous cloud of texture cfoafc, 

Heavjr'and wan, all whitened by t^Moon, 

Which through that ^eil is indistinctly seen, « 

A dull,, ccj^racted’circle, yi,eldii?.g light 
So feebly^rq^id, that«not «, sha^^w fallb, 

Chequering the ground-i-from rockf plant, tree, or tower. 

At l^gth a instantaneous gleam 

Startles the pefsive traveller '^hile liA- treads 

His lonesome path, ■vgith unobserving eye v 

Bent eartlivrafrds ; he^looks up—the clouds are’ split 

Asunder,—and ^boVe his,heaa he sees 

The clear @Ioc^. and the glory of th^ Leavens, ' 

lliere, in a black-blue vault’she sails along, 

Followed by multitudes of starsj'thatf'small 
And sharp, apd bright, along the dark abyss 
DriV& £ she drives : how fast> they ifvheel away. 

Yet.vanish not!—the wind is ^n the tree, 

But they are silent;—still* they roll along 
Imiheasufhbly distant; and the vault, ^ , 

’ Built round by ^hose white cloudh, enormous clouds,. 

Stpl deepens its ^nf^hoiuable dejc^h. 
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At length the Vision closes ; and the mind, 

Not undisturbed by the delight it'feej^ 

V5hi^ slowly s^tles into pt^eAil^lm, 

Is left to muse upon the solemn scenh. 

^ # 

► These passages give us tVe measilre of Wordswoftfi* 
in S, "fine mom*ent of th^ moods which wa»e habitual 
to him through life. But the inspired Wojdsjvorth 
rises ^r beyo»d these wery adn»ir§ble examplei^ of 
sententious ^d descriptive verse. There is no poet 
in wbpm inspiratiop is more Svident; there Is 
non^4n whom it i^lass constant. * * 

•So closaljj' ««sociated with Wordsworth as to be 
inseparable in li'criticS,! examination of their work 
is Samuel Taylor Coleridge, born 1772, and* educated * 
&t Christ’s HpsDitalJ in London, where already "his 
extraordinary tments for discussion revealed them¬ 
selves. • ‘ , 

^‘‘^Come bd«k into msirjpry, like thou wert in 
t1ie*day^pring oPth^ fancies, with hope like a fiery 
cbluilfti before thSe—i^he dark pillar not yet turned 
-—Samuel Taylor tlJoleridge—L«giMan, Metaphy- 
siciaif,»Bard ”% (so wrot^ L^mb hih sch^lfellow). 
“^ow have I se^n tha«asT*Al passer tlj^wgh ^e 
Cloisters st^nd stillf entranced Vith ^admiration 
(while he weighed-the disproportion .between^ the 
speech and the ga^ of the y<juyg mirandula) to 
hear thee uiliold,in thy deep and«sweet Intonations, 
the mysteries of lamblichus^r Plotinus (for evep 
in these years thou* waxeds^ ifot pale alt such philca 
sophio draughts) or^rdciting Horper in hifl Greek or 
Pindar—while the walls of the ©Id (irey JPViard* 
re-^hoed to the accents uf th^ inspired ci^nitv- 
boyr 

“ Gr|at in hiet writings, he W|U3 greater in •his 
conversation,'^ wrote the • same “ faty-yeaib’ old 
friend.’i Yet though ^e have Col6ri^ge’s^publish#d 
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/Table Talk, it does not convey the man to us, or 
enable us t<? realise those qualities which made him 
a focal centre<?or hiS generation—for Southey and. 
fjarab moat specially, perhaps, and in one .momentous 
ye^r for Words\Y6rth. Coleridge wf^, indeed, the 
only man who influenced Wordsworth’s self-isolated 
naturp, 9 ,nd we can perhaps hardly estimate the 
sei'vice he didr to literature- or measure the springs 
which he unsealed in those twelve months at Nether 
S?owey. But he* received in- givin»‘ from that 
period date^and Tke''Anc%eni MaHner, 
which between them make up his o^n title to fame. 
Nothing else of Coleridge’s, except <the> fragment 
Kuhla Khan, and possibly‘the two lyrics , 

‘and Youth aUd Age, approach this,, excellence. 
And of the two masterpieces,^, preference Inust btf 
given (only becaure ^it is completod) *jio the „mar- 
vellous poem which was issued in Lyrical Ballads, 
Coleridge himself has sketched^ the joint purpose of 
this publication: . ’ 

It -w^a agreed, he writes, that endeavour should be 
directed to persons atid characters supernatural, or at least 
romantic, vet so as to transfer from our inward nature a 
human ijx^veat and a qpmblanc^JF truth suflBcient to procure 
for these shadowv of, imagination t^t ^ illing suspension of 
disbelief for fSie moment which constitutes poetic faith. Mr. 
Worhaworth, og the other hand^^ waa,to propose to himself 
as his object, to give the charm of jiovelty to things of 
everyday,' an<2r to excite a feeling anal 9 gou 8 ,to the super¬ 
natural, by awakening the mind’s attention from the 
lethargy qf custom, and directing it to.the loveliness and the 
■bonders of the World beforeius: an' inexhaustible treasure, 
but for which, in consequence oLtfie.^lm of familiarity and 
*celSsh ^solicitude, we fi^re eyes yet see not, ears that hear 
not, witl hearts that neither ff^el nor understand. 

Mr. Raleigh has admirably illustrated the con¬ 
tract by showing that Peter Bell which de tribes 
the doom of « cruel tinker who killed a donkey, is 
Wordswoith’s/cotintarpart fer Coleridge’s tale of 
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the man who shot the albatross., "The contrast^ 
though illustrative, seem unfair, aiSd of course 
it is by sucli a poem as Muth —or*even ajs Lucj/Oray 
in all its sitophcftjy—that Words^i^orth can afford te. 
be jcgmpared with Coleridge in narrative. On such 
a comparison it will appear* that his plrftn tragedy, 
drawing tlie soul out of common incident, 4s not 
inferica* to thd other's t^onderfuf wdHc gf embpdy- 
ing visions jfever seen on earth., But to read Tj^ 
Anci^t Mariner^m>ting above all the prose sgim- 
nmry which* awom^nies sZfKt illustraites it,‘is to 
r^h«e*hov* naturally Wordsworth spoke when he ^ 
called *Cofe»ifl&e “ the^ most wonderful man I have 
ever known.” * * • , 

. And it shohld be, noted that in many ’essentjalg 
their ar^ was* akin, o Both could describe the very 
spirit* of nalure’S pHiases^in a lan^age (jf the home¬ 
liest simpfi< 5 ity; for example, in Coleridge ; 

* • • • • 

The thin eray cloud is spread on high| 

It coveraiD«t fiot hides the sky. 

The moon Behind, and at the full ; ' 

'And yet she looks bothsmaYl and dull. 

Or again: 

There is not ^ind enough to twirl 
The one red I'te last of its cIm, 

That dances as oftBn as dance it c^. 

Having so light, and hatg^g so high,* , 

On the topmost twig that iooks Op at the sky. 

• • ^ ♦ * 

The last instance a special intfefest, for tMb 

“one ijpd leaf” was noted in their Somersetshire 
hoipe by Dorothy Wordswortln ^hoso qui^.sAiA 
delicate perception* oftBn .called her brotner’s 
attention to what he enstiriaefl in verse, Idd, fiere 
again,l hers were the eyes which saw for* another 

these quotatitftis como troml^Oh't^stahd, the 
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^oem by wKigb Coleridge chiefly impressed his 
contemporajries ;#>and indeed ihere are f^w thidgs 
more* imprestve ^lian the accumulaiied hints of 
.fiome supernatural menace, some dfevilish witchery, 
which may be found heref In the famous passage 
which deSia'ibes how Christabel led in secretly the 
fair and distressed lady whose moan had'sosti^ngely 
broken uppn her J)rayer in the for^t, stroke after 
stroke brings nearer the sense of terrier, presenting 
aet§,ils that ^em to hold tho ^yery» spirit y>f the 
scene; till both ear and’ eye arS enlisteU "to feel? the 
silence, more oppressive because faintly "broken, 
and the darkness, made sinister by o!4e ^leam. *It 
^culminates in an appeal, not to an;^ definite-’sense 
perception, but* to the power of stiifiulated fanc^ 
to ^umbrate vague horror : , 


ij 

r» 


B&eath the iWp the lady bow’d, 

And slowly roll’d her eyOs around,; 

Then (fi-awing in htr breath ^loud 
Like one that shudder’d, she, pnbound 
The cincture from beneath her breast: 

Her silken robe, and inner vest, 

Dropt to her feet, and full in viej?, 

<^ehold ! her bp^om ind half Jtier side- 

A 4(i^ht to 'dreahi offiiot to tell! 

Ohshield her j” shield sw^t Christabel! 

iff 

Coleridge hsra a wonderful' gift „ of suggesting the 
uncg.nny: the v^^ essence of it is eaught in a 
sten^a of I%e\irfGien^Ma/r'iner: 

Like''one that on'A lonesome road 
^oth walkjn fear and dread, < 

Ajid hating once turn’d round, walks on, 

And turns %io mom his head ; 

Because he kpbws, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind nim tread. 

But througbchit that poem Svery faculty of genius 
sasms to 15e at^hb wariter’s oMhmand, every impres- 
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fidon, whether of beauty or horror, ^easily in hi^ 
ra^ge: from such a stanza as 

^nSfe very deep did rot; 0^ Qhrist^!. 

T^t ever this should be I 

slimy things did crawUwith legs 
Upon tte slimy sdh, ^ 

> 

to the loveiy description of the sounds which flew 
about .the ship when aangel vieit^nts ielea!^d' it 
from its bondage: ’ 

And %iow ^w^s like all instrunieyits, 

l^olM like a l<9nely 

A^ n8w it is an angel’s *song, 

2Pia4 piakes the heavens be mute. 

It ceaft^d ; ye^ still the saill made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

> A noise like^f a hidden brook 
^tHe tea^*month of June, 

'nat to the sleeping wq^#all nigh^ 

Cingeth a qiyet tune. • ^ 

3 ?h« gap between these <ywo poemt^ and ^h& rest df , 
Coleoidge's worbiis not to be measured. Removed 
from the influence'^f Wordswo^h, or perhaps one 
8houi4 say :rt^her, when the virtue joTE his vou4h left 
him, he sank into tlje habit *of opium tfeing, and 
l^thargised his gre^t^^fts. J^th 4JICri8t(wel and, 
The Ancieflt Mariner were written before h^was 
thirty : the rest of*his %vork need not%ioncem us. 

Yft Coleridge^ father than Wordswojthy* was the 
true centre of the group which damn to be kflown 
as the liake Scho©^, by reaif)n of t^% pradilecticm 
for that country which ^ts members, displayed. 
Word^orth and Colefidge were .its poets, but t^* 
them was added South^, showfid hk* early 
spirit of revolt a^ainsr th^ eighteentj;i;centurv 
versiflcation bv building Hhge epics in .a bhamk 
vers^hat wjioliy defijjd all regularity of scc^n^oi};, 
and who later settlec^^nto a steMy conSe^vative, the 
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writer of a charming Life of Nelson, and of the 
Worst among''all laureates' poems, his Visicm of 
Judgment. " The’critics of the’school were Thomas 
de Qillncey and William Hazlitt, writers of real 
genius, yet perhaps hardly in the .front rank of 
their time: though the clear, brilliant, incisfve 
style of Sazlitt’s critical ahd descriptiv^e essays 
wilj probably ensure them long life, 'and De 
Quipcey’s highly -coloured and decorated prose has 
n^ver ceased to be-popular, at least in*’one work— 
The Confessions of an English' Opium-Eater., 

But as essayists, and as artists in ^ J^r^se, these 
men sink into insignificance beside the other mem- . 
,b6r of the school;—Charles Lamb, 
j Lamb had indeed no connection with' the Lakes, 
but the ties between him and Cobridge were, as 
we have seen, close aad life-long. They grew up 
together, together they versified in youth; and 
though in poetry Lamb never became a master, he 
acquired that deep technical knowledge of the art, 
without which no man is a cbitic fully equipped. 
And he soon toqk his^rank as a chief defender of 
the poetrgf^ both of XJolei^ge and \Vordsworth, 
in whose work-^he beioi'ced—^being' specially moved 
by it, as all®'men are by the work of th'eir contem¬ 
poraries. The'jinmost love of his heart was, however, 
for the ol.der literature of England. Gqjeridg^' did 
mucb to reviv(8 ajuong his countrymen that true 
sense of Shakspeare’s ‘greatness end art which had 
lapsed—or perhaps haidly ever been attained. 

above all, to* Lamb is due the attention 
ihcb^4b’ngly» besfowefl on the whole Elizabethan 
literature, whose beauties he made familiar in his 
Specimen^ of the Older English Dramatists, and 
emphasised in brief but invaluable sentences of 
' criticism. Nbh was that’all.’ His own style took, 
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like the tfyer’s hand, the hues of wha^he worked in^ 
and his prose is coloured with all tlfe richness and 
the quaitltness of early prose, •witnoiit any Jpss of 
that elasticity ^and freedom which had been 
acquired in the slow evolution t>f the literature. *' 
jamb’s writings give u» in sc^ttere^ form ^e 
most intiipate knowledge of his life and surround¬ 
ings. 'Son of §. servant^to one of.the pld behcKera of 
the Temple, his youth was spent in those odd Ralf- 
acadcQiic purljeus in^the very henH of London. Blit 
pov§»ty *ma4e it* i^npo^ib^ for Him to cjibose 
liiertjjjbnre for a* profession, and he was condemned 
t» long djiuSg^ry at a desk in the offices of the East 
•<Jndi^ Company. HA:e, if he came late of morq- 
ings, it was^Ws habit to atone (as he said)*by going' 
%W8^ early; and his real life went on elsewhere?, 
where he i|K>red qver old booh^, or wrote verse*. 
Then a gjeat tragedy overshadowed hi^ existepce: 
his sister IVfevy lost nej reason, an’4 in a paroxysm 
«f ftiadness killed their idbther. The resieof Lamb’s 
life was devoted ^tjje most loving tendance pf this 
sister, and this d^otion prechvle4 him from all 
thbught of ii^rriage; though he had al^a^ con¬ 


ceived a passion for a J0fl, ,th^ fair .^li 
the memory of ^vhfcn hauni^d diilh always, and 
inspired the beautiful fantasy, Dream Children'. A 
Reverw — his visiorf of 1;1» sons and dSlughters who 
might have* been oorn to him.* But “ 4he*chi\jlren 
of Alice called Bartram fath^,” asid^Lamb in ^ruth 
was unAt for matwage, being himri^lf sAbject & 
insanity, andL* once actually secluded in a mad¬ 
house.* But he recovered alw^^fi,«as his sistq^ £i,ls(e* 
recovered, and the tjvo li^pd toother the lif^Which 
is pictured in the '<4 EUa — aa .Lamb’s 

scatt^ed contributions to Che London Maga^ne 
came to be called, from hjs choSen pqn-name. Jxt 
them Mary ,Lamb figures as “ my cousin Bridget,” 
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^nd John Lapab the brother as “James Eltrf.” Their , 
characters habits are only less fully indicated 
than jLamb's f^wh ^ for Lamb, like all <the greatest 
essayists, found his material in the stuff of quiet 
•Everyday life. His earlie^ work, Rosamund wey, » 
is A tale, aj^d a tale of horrible outrage—though ^v1lat 
lingers in memory is the exquisite beaqty of the 
young gM’s tqndance on thp old blind womai|. But 
narrative was none of his gifts, and ^he charm of 
this work lies in its rendering of a pe'lssonalifiy and 
an ai^mospherfi; and this he did «gain and’ again in 
a medium %hat suited his purpose better- Some 
indication of his method will be foun,dJh the follow¬ 
ing extracts from Mrs. Battlds Opvnfi,oiis on Whistgm 


^ “A deaf fire, a'clean hearth, and the rig&ur of the game.” 
« This was the celebrated wish of old* Sarah Battle'(no\/wit,V 
God), who, next to her devotions, lov^d a'Sgoodigame at whist. 
She was non«> of yout Ivdcewar^i gamesters, your hsfcif-and- 
, half• players, who have no objectior^. to take a Hand, if you 
■^ant one. to make< up a rubbery V'ho affirm that they have po 
pleasure iii< winning ; that they like to win one game andf’lo^ 
another ; that they can while away an 5iour very agyeeably 
at a card-table, but are indifferent '^^hether they play or no ; 
and w^ll desire tiCn *iflveraary, who has slipt>a wrong card, 
to take it^ip and'play apothe:^ These insufferable triflers 
are^the curse qf a tabic. <}ne oi^Hese flies will spoil a whde 
» pot. Of such it ftiay be,said that t^ey Uo not play at cards, 
but ^nly plaj? at playing at them. ' 

Sarah ^ttleu^as none of th^t Jbreed. She detested them, 
as I do, from her he^t^and soul, and would^^not, save, upon 
o a stsikinl emergency, willingly seat herself at the same 
tabl9 with them.- She l^ed a thorough-paced partner, a 
’ ^terminerd ep,epiy. SheTItook, and ‘gave, no concessions, 
ehe hated favours. She nevOr made a revoke, nor ever passed 
over in her adversjtry without ^exaefing the. utmost forfei- 
''mre.o<She fQjught‘a goed fight: cut and thrust. She held 
not hei^'good sword (her car(3^ “like a dancer.” She sate bolt 
upright and neither she’fred you her cards, nor desired to see 
yours. people have th'eir olind side—their superstitions, 
and'! havh heard her<declare, under the rose, that Hekrts was 
tear favourite wilt. ' 

J. never in> my We-i-apd T knewr Sarah Battle manv of the 
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best years of it—saw her take out her snufi^box when it wOa 
her turn to play ; or sni^ff a candle in tby^ ^id^le of a gamer* 
or ring for a^iservant, till it was fairly ov%r. She n^ver in¬ 
troduced, or connived at miscellaneous conversation during 
its process. • As slfe emphatically obs^f ved, cards were cardo° 
and if I ever ^w unminKled)dista8te in. her fine last-cei^tury 
countenance, it was at tpe airrf* of a young gentleman 'Of a 
literary turn^ who had been with difficulty persuaded to take 
a hand ; and who, in his excess of ca 5 ^dour, declatecT' that he 
thought there whs no harnJ in unbending ine i{iind now and 
then, after sei^ous studies, in recreations of that kind I She 
could %not beftr, to have, her noble occupation, to which she 
woujid up ken-facult^fes^considenad in that*light It her 
bnsine^, her jduty, the thing she came into the world to do,— 
^d She did’it. She unbent her mind afterwards—over a. 
book. • ' - 

Tfiere ^nd a good example of^Lambie power'of 
•^lumorous presentment, which is followed by an 
ingenious passA^e^tbat displayt^ the essayist at his 
worS of 8,rtalysing the intellectual^ contltituents^of a 
pleasure; «^#id Laihb’s analysis *^of the^ graphic*' 
4li»tinct in man^ which Insists upon pictured Cards ^ 
rather'than mer^ Aij^erical symbols, gains a*, charm 
from l^ing put ditimatically a)^ a Reported discus- 
sionevith Cl^is dame. Not* less ingenious "is the 
defence of mild gamble 0, gjjimes of iXijjed skill 
5nd chance—for*ga|pfsof pure ekUl, n'layed for a>» 
stake, wer^ to Sarah Battle “ a mere sy^m of rf)ver- 
reaching.” But ih gftmes where cflance entered, 
nothing WQnlld induce her to pfa^ for nothing., 

• To th(^e puny obmctors agair^t cardsj^as nu during the . 
bad passions, she would retort ^hrft man is gam Rig amm«l. 
He must alw^s trying to get the better in something or • 
other :-4that tffra passron csfn scarcely be more safely expend^’ 
than upon a game at cards : that ^rds are a ti^^fary 
illusion in truth, a lAere dfam^; for we do but at 
being mightily concerned where, a** few idle shilHitgs dhe at 
stake, ^et during the illusion we are as mightily ooncen^ed as 
those whose stake is’crowds and kingdoms. Tney are a sqyt 
Of dream-fighting; much ad3; great battling and little 
blocyisbed; mighty meanf¥or disproportioi^ed ends; <juit 5 as 
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drverting and a gceatdeal more innoxious than many of those 
more serious gamek of life which men^ play without esteeming 
f them to be such. ,> * , >« * c> • 

And then Lamb turns his hand, and glides easily 
into his unapprotfched v,ein of gentle egoism, 
touched wi^/h the tenderness of a dear afFectidn. 

With great deference to the old lady’s judgment in these 
matters, I think I-have' experienced some moments in my life 
when 'playing*'at cards for nothing has even tj^en agreeable. 
When I am in sickness, or not in the best spirits, I some¬ 
time^,call for the.'^ards, and play a gaipe at piquet for love 
with my cousin, Bridget—Bridget Ella. " ’ 

I grant there is something sneaking in it ^ but with %, 
^ toothache, or a sprained ankle—when you are subdued and 
humble—you are glad ^ put up with an inferior spring of 
fiction. 

There is such a tiling in nature, I am convinced, as atck 
whist— 

<i grant it is not the highest style of mai?—I deprecate the 
manes of Sarah' Battle—slfe lives^iot, alas! to whom I should 
■ apold^gise.— ‘ > . . 

At such'times, thUse terms wh’ch'my old friehd objected to, 
come'in as scfmething admissible—I love to get a tierce or a 
quatorzf^ though they mean nothing I-'am subdued to an 
inferior interest. Thqse shadows of inning amuse me. 

That'last game'I , had with my sweet cousin (I camttod 
her)—(dare I tell thee, how. Polish. I am ?)—I Wished it might 
have lasted fo" ever, though vft,u^gainea nothii^, and lost 
' nothing, though ili wks »• mere shad^e ot play : f would be 
contept to go on in that idle folly for ever. The pipkin 
should be ever ^'boiling, that 'Wns .to prepare the . gentle 
lenitive to,^ my foot, wmch Bridget was doomed to upply 
' after the gamd* was over ; and, as I do ijot* much relish appli- 
^ ai^es,'there it should'ever bubble. Bridget and I should be 
eyer playitfg. r . “ ^ . ' 

. A student of style will not@ th^ ex^'^usite cadence 
bf >th(ei clos^ so unlike the obvious aiiifice of a 
rhetbtifeal summing* up. It so'^ms to fade aw’ay, 
halfibaufiking the ear,,as 'if it needed a caress to 
co^lete it. . t 

» ‘Tne life-loBg parlnersL’p of these two is not com- 
m^orated* only in the esseays: the Tales from 
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Shakapedre, jointly written by tbp brother anijl 
sister, which is stil| among the b^t;^ beloved of 
books, wdiaaesses to *their comrjon »njoymeyt. In ' 
addition to th€^ essays we have a great, store of 
Elia’s letters, among the best in »Engli8h. We ha>f3 
thfe'farce Mf. II., which was played Qpd dam’ned 
—Lamb,,it is said, feading the hisses. His love 
for the stag^ testifiet^ by ma»y passages ^ in»his 
writings, ha4 not equipped him ^for success.* To 
his pjose mi&st be adaed a small'but exquisite store 
of werse > tjie JUifna^ to .a .^tillhoril Infant, (in a 
manner lik 4 P Marvel’s), the verses “ When maidens 
such 4as JHe^^r die,” and above all, the unfor--* 
gettable, hkuTjting, imrhymed iyric, “ I have had 
playmates, I .Jiave had companions,’* with its refraiw 
»pf '* the* old familiar faces,” * • 

Lamb’s ^tyle* is. Hopeless as model. It created 
itself to ,ifeproduce his whdie individuality—the 
delight in literature^ which made ^is work a cento * 
cyf uTlusions; the love of old quaint ph’jases wiiich » 
bred.in him a d*ipire^*to imitate them; with t^iese a 
strong gusto for the? physical sid^ of,life, its savours 
and rglishes*;, but, above all, a pleasure in individual 
peculiarities which, nfe^ej* iqarked pArjpiing* to 
emphasise them.^ TJi^style js a l&ndUiark, how-, 
ever, and Represents a reaction againsh the .John- 
soniai> tradition iA pibse no less thSn the diction 
and*metre.6f Ancient Mai*lner or QhriaUxhel ^ 
shows rebellion J^gainst the foi»mid precision of 
eighteeifth-cen^^^verse. A desire fqfv cslour ai|d 
variety had beilm bred by the long-borne.tyranny of 
logic; %nd ^^b’S prose coq^itlifted many ^p^es-.' 
sioils which Johni^n wpuld probably ha#e •con¬ 
demned as of^erbola even fdn verse,—for, inst 9 <nce 
the please “innocent blacknesses,” which h^ be8j|ow8 
on ^e obsolete race of|boj^ chimAey-qjijeepers. 
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shelle/Md Keats. 


SHELLEY and Keais will ahmys iy? thought of 
together, and net only by reason of ,the unhappy 
(;fiafice that cut them off, both in Itafy, both in' 
the first bloom of tlj^pir still matupiig geeius. They 
are linked together by the circumstance that of all 
"Shelley’s, longer, poems none has quife the same 
<• perfection Cas his threnody*'for Adonais; but a cwl^ 
nectioij even more essential lies in tjie fact that^both 
are the chosen poets of yo\lth. The youthful 
fermedt of ideas find^ in Shelley its, Ibveliest ex¬ 
pression; ^K^ats is ,f}hc5)o^,.of youth s mysterious 
w troubling o|^ thb senses. Onb^p^ay'say that Shelley 
gaveoa visionary body to creatures of the mind, even 
to pinciples ;%hile with Keftts ’v^e find the physical 
desir^ for Jbeauty^ Spiritualise(i^into”ia spldhdid 
mystery. An(S'> certainly there^re not in the 
history Of al! Jiterature any tv(;o^n who* present 
in an extremer form the type of the'^tic tempera- 
saente^nd charactefr.' „ ^ i 

Uhlke as they were in thejr origin, they were 
alika in ^ this, that e^hpwas bom wWe a poet 
seeiiged the last creature likely to appear—K^ts in 
-awlivery stabj% ShOlley ip a respecteble and wholly 
copimonplace llnglish coun^,. family. ^ The only 
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sdh of a very rich man, and heir >o a baronetcy, 
Percy Bvsshe Shelley had all the^olbvioiis pleasures ^ 
within niS reach and cared* •for "none of» them. * 
Beautiful vOs ail angel and almost as ineongruoyp 
in ordinary society, h# was sejit to schom, .the 
appointed place of tormeAt for any eccentric hnd 
sensitive* 1^. At Eton he learnt the cja^ics as 
if by.instinctj but his^passion Wa« '^or dabblipg in 
science,. an<i^ for literature. He was precocious 
in wwiting,* but ^ot in talent, lor his first books, 
twQ* romtiEKes published before he • left s^ool, 
ffre wftrthl^. * At Oxford he* formed a momentous 
ft-iendship .with Thomas Jefferson Hogg, a man of* 
remarkable dWd mcJ^t unpoetift talents, who has 
left us a .wonderful picture of lihe stfange an<f 
*uneartlfly youth Jvho was so studious ye^ so 
irre^lar. ^nd* above all sa impassioned in dfs- 
eussion. • One maj^ qifote the mature opinion of, 
tjjiis very.bynical and experienced observer. 

In individual perkaps, was the moral sense ever more 
completely develo^d i^ftan in Shelley ; in no being*wa8 the 
peroration of right and wrong,mof% acute. As }iis love 
of imellectual*pursuits was velmment aftd the vigour of his 
jronius almost celestial, so^j^re ^ parity an^ sanctity df his 
nfe conspicuous. 

Yet this very pf right was destined t6 lead 
him *into action aS^ action thg,tputraged Jhe moral 
sense of mfich l«y scrupulous persons. * A touchings 
faith iq the pqj^r of the human ^nind ^to arriye 
at accurate co^luliions, % Aoble rdlifliness, in Ms 
own c^e, Oil them, alwayg marked Shelley 

an<J when at the age of nineteen he had cojrtjiajOT 
himself of The Necaesity^f 4-tfteism, it appeared to 
him only proper to pubhshb Ms views in '^mAhlet 
form If or the benefit of mankind. For this offence 
Jie was sent* down frdm ttie univerSHy—where Ao* 
onfi saems to have rAHised that fh^ casd denmnded 
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ttkCt rather than severity—and Hogg accompaniM 
^ him. A quarrel. with the poet’s father naturally 
' resulted, but Shblleybuffered, as always, wlUmgly, for 
ijt’e opinions which he sincerely he^d; steadiW rer 
fusing either to recant them, or to break with Hogg. 

While hfe lived thus in London, kept shor^ of 
money, he saw constantly his two sisters, who^were 
at school, and with them, ono of theii friends? Miss 
Harriet Westbrookj^the pretty daughtei of an intol- 
era bly vulgar fa,niily. Shelley, al wavs a propagandist, 
successfully undertook ‘to convert her to his views, 
and trouble arose with her parents,'when the* giH 
threw herself upon Shelley’s protectioivaiid proposed 
that they should ®fly together. “Xjtratitude and 
admiration,” he Vrote to Hogg, “ all demand that 
I-should love her/or ever” They fled accoMingly, 
ah'd were married fct, Edinburgh; Shell^-y waiving 
^his objections to the ceremohy of marriage*, because 
tordefy oonventien in this .matter meant a greater 
•sacrifice fof the woman than for th4’ man. 

Such' was the entry upon life of this poet, not'yet 
aged twenty. He und his wife settled with Hogg 
at York, apd moved thence to Keswickr, where'they 
saw*Woi^sTY»rtJi and Soathfe^; neitjler of them very 
Isympatheticc to such a type, '■^ut about this time 
begaif his corr/ispondence witji * Yilliam Godwin, the 
author of PoZ-iJicai Justice, whom^Shelley henceforth 
•accepted as fi sort of mentor. P/htical feform was 
, nqw the first preoccupetion of th^h young regener¬ 
ator of fiiankind, and* e'J-rly iir 1^2 he and his 
wife crossed to Dublin in. order ^^dissepiinate 
j^nsomally a- panSphlct, his Address to the Irish 
Feopie^ In additic&i to -^placizg copies with the 
booKsellei^, the boy' and''givl (they were really 
littk' mofe) used tp stand on the balcony ofHheir 
‘lodging ando*watch till-* tW^iy saw A man who 
" looked likely t’; then a copy* was thrown to him. 

'■ V * ♦ 
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HeadeA'of The Revolt of Islam wiy find that the 
hero pursues methqds of propa^hda, very similar 
to thos^ which Shelley adoptsd (ineffectually) in* 
Dublin. , The • pamphlet advocated, of courage, 
Catholic emancipation,^utual ftelf-help, and many 
otlfer good things, soytie of*which have iv)me to pass, 
but all qf which then seemed Utopian. ^ 

AfJ«r a few months, Shelley decided that he* had 
done all he^*could in Ireland, and movdd to Wales, 
wheae it wu !3 his pr/ictice to endlose copies of a Ifew 
ma^fest«-rd Declaration^ of —in bdttles, 

and^launcb th%m on the tide,*so that perhaps they 
might i^ach* the right hands. In short, at thii^ 
timg, and pedmps af all, he committed a series,of 
generous g-hsurdities, which must^alwa>*8 move tb 
, laifghter. !^ut it Sliould always be borne in 
that here was 1 yioung man wi^i every luxury opfen 
to him,# who, nevertljfeless,*adhered *on prirysiple 
to a way* of life Vjjich meant #traiten(jd me^ns* 
•add every kind of inconvenience; arid whcf had* 
hailKpered himft5lf,/on principle, by marrjage to 
a woman neitheif socially nof intellectually his 
dqufci. *. .♦**•* 

Out of this connec^lii hVfiiist ^av^ trQuble*wa8 
to come. In l^?l3dplnoved tcf Lbnc^pn (his firsir 
volume of*poems, i^uding Queen M^b, having been 
privately publishag in* af small edition), and here he 
saw* a gre^*deaj JaoTe than h8 ^esired*of ^is jvife’s. 
very intolerabl Relations, ^d a* g^at deal of the ^ 
Godwid housebpld.# From one reaso* or aftother, 4is * 
home OTe\vd^ltas^ftil^to him ; his wife and he were, 
estranged, Imd the first stanza8*df*really fine,po«ttfy 
which he has left afe those written in April? 1*14; 

Away ! the moor is^daric beneath the moon. 

Away, away ! to’thy<«ad and sileift^iome 
Poor bitter tears on itadesSlated hstirth. 
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In the midst (pf this unhappiness he mdde iiie 
acquaintance of *<^odwin’s daugjiter Mary, a beauti- 
• £ul girjjof sixteen, and fell for the first timd passion¬ 
ately in love. Mary Godwin had been Ijj’ought up 
in her father’s id&as to Regard the shackles of 
marriage a 4 ,a social tyranny, destined* to be s‘vfe']pt 
away, and she readily accepted the unipn which 
the 'poet ^ offered^ rThey left England togetl^er in 
the Summed of 1814—abandoning Harriet, who 
wa& the mother of ‘Shelley’s dajighter^, and '8(¥)n to 
be tlfe.mothe^ 6f his soj?. . „ ' r. « f ^ 

This action cannot’be defended by anyone .wh® 
•■accepts the sanctity of marriage, and. ft <ha» been 
mych dwelt on. But it has tcT be pointed out^that 
Shelley, wbo never lacked courage on consistency, 
Ipid* publicly denied the sanctity of marriage' on/ 
abstract grounds; £yid though ir^ this instance his 
desi^O and jhdgm^^nt 6binciflod, he neveS^ rfaileft to 
*act as hi® principles dictated even ^ his own 
cmanlfest disadvantage. "Shelley’s opinions 
condeiqned not only by recpgitised canons* of 
morality, but by their , consequences in his own 
extrenfe imsery and that of others. NevertbeleSS, 
to Study Shelley’s lifer ior ^elley’o writings is to 
«ome in con^t" with natui^f^stf'ay in the world", 
yet atuature of most singular H^uty and nobility. 

In the course of 1815,*rifion^ difficulties were 
,arranged‘wifch his'^ftither, and ^glle^«was ^ven 
an income of £b000" ^e and MaVf spent the year 
' w|indering thrftugh England, aryj m the course of 
it the fine blank verse poem s.lias<oi^was written 
aadi pj^ilished—thfe fiyst pubfisheft woi^ of hfe that 
gave* fiSll proof of genius^ “ A^tor,” “ the unfbr- 
gettmg ©Be,” Nemesis 'or fHiry, is the" Greek name 
whiqh he*gave to the haunting passion that ^nt a 
•poet wanderipg through fhe world in qciest of ideal 
fovyliness somewhere ^ncarna|ev- 
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Jn tber spring of* 1816, soon after the birth of 
t^jeir eldest son, Shelley and Mary Vent again tb 
Switzerlanfl and settled at 0en%va, Vhere they , 
shortly made ^he acquaintance of Byroif, then 
flying froih England before the ^torm of disreputes 
So began thef notable frJbn^hip between poets who 
loyally adipired and Helped each the otR%r. On \he 
lake Shelley had one of his many escapee :^om 
drowfling—he could not swim-^-diid ^how(^ his 
habitual la<^ of ftjar. During this sojourn on Lq^e 
Lem#in, composed, after a general talk cjbout 

Apph.r^ions^ her haunting story Frautkenstetn. A 
few * paonths later came the news of Harriet’s^ 
lamentalale- sqipide—»for which Shelley can in no 
way* be held^ responsible, thou^ J;ie went through 

• agonies, of * self-reproach—and in the end of 181^6 
*the union *with ®Mary was transformed in^ 

martiag^ • The Court gf ChfcnHery refused Shelley 
the cusfndy of hi* children by* Harriet, theugh, 
.he» was 'obliged to •pay handflbmely^ Ibr ^heir 
maintenance. Ib was a punishment natural enough,* 
but none the less*Severe; and it inflicted*a long 
tertufe of*,suspense whilA th^ ,16,w proceedings 
continued. , , • •• - • 

• The Shelleysswei^WEt tftis liijnck living on the 
Thames at Marloi^ and here was composed ThZ 
Revolt of /siaTne^niginally entitle Laoit a'nd 
Cylhna'). *The v^pk is full of Shelley’s pharacter- 
istic blendinj^^P poetry and*,p^o8ophy, in itff 
description ofj^eat insurAction a^in^tyraniw 
of liberty, juj^ce, Equality (and ve^tarianism), Tor 
a momentemum^iant; of the*fatal recoil, and the 
hero’s martyrdom. Here al5o,was b%gun pa^dtlfer 
long poemr, Rosalilld anU even more difficult 

to raad. It was finished 4n* Itely, where Snelley 
spent the r^aihing fpur years of his life, and Where 

* he wrote all the poe^y by whicl[^ he*l6 immortal* 
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^ The volume of work produced in that bnief 
period is ^eat. It comprises one long poem, 
f EpvpaychiJkoT^f ‘ stimulated by his ^a^native 
passion for a beautiful Italian, lady who was 
^f^nmured in a convent, and whom he and his wife 
vi^ted. This poem Shell'cy himself described’as 
“ an idealised history of my life and feebijgs ”—^the 
quest of the perfect love. ^Yet to i^ost readers it 
lackc not merely the autobiographic, interest, but 
any interest at ali; the. mind loses itself, ag, it is 
apt to do in Shelley’s ^longer works, qmong vague 
and cloudy,'though gloriously tinted, shapesi His 
unfinished Triumph of Life is not;Jes§, ob^uro. 
When, however, he,, attempted dramq.on the Greek 
,nfodel, the form’# austerity compelled . him to more 
definiteness, and in Prometheus Unhound and^> 
!f,ella8, his celebrations of the''8pivdt of freedom, 
which is alst the spiAt of Jove, are noblg reading. 
Yet'even in these^ works we value chie^y the lyrics, 

, which 16sq^ little* if anything by detachment fr«m 
their setting. His one true drama, The C&nai, is 
based 'bn a storj^ so horrible as hardly to be 
.endured; but sip,ce the days of Sh^kspeaic« no 
tragedy atfall approach iiig ilih^d been written. 

, It is,‘ however,* al^KMt eiiN^^ely by his shortei* 
writings thUt Shelley holds Yps place’ which is 
scaremy loweiJ than the highe^' after Shakopeare 
and Milton.^ These vpoems com^se sOme of 'con- 
*sider5,ble length, , Julian and M^ddalo is a long 
de8cripti^^s r^ord of l^Is visit tp Rji^on at'• Venice, 
afid it links the description of an X^ursion upon 
(,J^e Lagunes witl?, the story bf a‘*captiW seen in a 
madboiase. Ihe Witch of Atlas is ^ fantastic visionary 
tale,, toldin the eigh,t-linqd staWa of Don Juan. 
Shorter and far more' beautiful, though st|Jl of 
^opsfde^able length, are the fAmes ' written amo^ 
the Eugan^aii pUla, which j^pt into an ext^uisite 
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seVen-syflabled verse the thoughts* that arose ia 
Kelley A mind as he.looked down^'^a 

* ® ^ • 

The waveless plain of Lombardy 

BoAnded oy the vaporous air^ 

, ^ Islanded by cities ifeir. * , 

To thi§ ]ist miMt he added The Letter to Maria 
Chiehcfme, in which SJielley, ^ritiqg frdm* Italy, 
sketched in,fluent verse those \^om his friend 

woul^ meeting in London : Gtodwin— 

% • • 

Cfreater nShe^than he • 

• Thpjigh Tallen, and fallen on evil times ; 

and Coleridge • 


• • He who sits obscure 
fn th^excee^ng lustre and the pure 
Intense ifn^iation of a mii^ 

WMch with its owji inteAai lustre biind, 
Frags wearily through darkness and despair- 
A cldUd-encircle^ njpteor of theiliir, • 

, A hoodedTeacle aniont; blinkint; owls. ^ 


oodedTea^le^aniong blinking owls, 

With these are nafhed Leigh H^nt^ Hogg, and one 
mof®. Much of jthe sam# len^i tfre the 
ite^»b 3 i a Sensiftv^ Plant; 
few assays* in'satire, The^ 
with its tremendbuH owning 
stood for f5ngland¥ part 


of twio mof®. Much 
exquisite stanzas s 
5nd one of Shtlle 
Masque o^f Anarch 
stanza; on the m ~ 
in tUe Holy*Alli^ 


I met Mu^er on the w^, 

He had like C^^reagh, 

VeryadKoth h« lookM, yet grim, 

• Sevfll^loodlfounds followethnim. 

Last and by far mcst beautiful “bf this group ft the 
Adonais which must be gieqprtbed. • • • 

Anft yet, not^ even in the Adonais is^Sheliey’s 
jnoet characteristic ex^ireesion. iBe ^ of aH po^» 
the^most essentially i^cal, the purb flrd and aii^of 
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song; his veirae has the swiftness, the ’leap&g 
movement of fir^ the clearness of ether; there has 
been vo such ♦mastdt of lyrical forms.* One need 
o^ly call.up a few of the numbers '. “ Swiftly walk 
over the western ^ave. Spirit of Night,” “ Music 
whfen softivoices die,” “On a,lover’s lips I slept”; 
or, in statelier rlwthms, the wonderful* invocation 
in Prometheus ifviboundt “ Life of <Life, thy lips 
enkihdle ”;' the superb paean in Hellas, The world’s 
griiat age begins ahew^’; and above an,“ the Gde to 
the West Thisi^'is * Shelley’s sGtig to “that 

breath of nature that is Destroyer *and Ihretaervef, 
the wind of autumn, the wind of s^ing, l6rd df 
tl^e powers of the sky, lord of the seR': 

t . f r , 

^ ^For whose path the Atlantic’s le%eJ powers , 

*^0 Cleave themselvM into chasms,'n^hilji^ far below 

The sea-bVioms ana thte oozy^woods which 
> The sapless foliage of the ocean know 

t ^ 

^ ‘ Thy voi^e, and suddenly grow grey w?th feat", 

And tremble and despoil themselves * ' „, 

♦ ^ 

It is in short an ode to the wind that,is the veiy 
spirit bf t^he Universe,* with which Shelley i^Ught 
mofe and more to identify kl'^Kelf in imagination., 

• That thoijgh^ ii» the centriJlI-mbtive of Adouais. 
Shelley had met Keats freqiwhfJy in London at 
Leigh Hunt’s house, and xfb'hp^ial 8ypipathJir,^had 
.sprung n^) between Ihe poets, whefii news of 
the younger mVi’S mi^ortune re^hed Shelley, his 
natural fen^esity, quickened t by^the mistaken 
report that hostile criticism, ha^ br^yjght on the 
ktaess,fl®d l\im te write and offer Keara the bospi- 
talit/ his Italiaif homa Later, when the news 
came that Keats hadrdiedrin Rome, Shelley, in a 
fiam^ of*- sjnnapathy and righteous indignation, 
•blended witOjC premonitory feense that* he too was. 
to ^d an 'eaxly grave in that foreign land, .wrote 
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the most beautiful of all threnodies, ^'hich expressgs 
his brooding thought not only on th6 fa^ of Aaonais, 
but on bisaown destiny. And*»^^ hliest parij 5f the 
poem is not in .the opening cry to Urania, “Most 
musical of mourners,’’ for her tears upon the Ic^ 
of this, her *“ extreme nope, the* loveljgst and *the 
last^’; npr* yet the picturing of those spirits that 
cluster rouiKhthe corpse: » * * * ' 

o' * The quick DreamR, 

•The ptls$^on-wing6d nunistei's of thought, 

^3Vho we^ his h'ocljs, . 


and •all tha^rest that Adonais 

” * nn . 

loved, and motil(jed into thought 
“ From shape and hue and odour a^jd sweety sound, 

•i; all‘’the train,of * 

. ® • • Desires and Adorations ; 

" Wm^fed Persuasions*and \%iled Destiifies ; 

Splendours, and GUooms, and gliniihering tncarnatfbns 
Of Ho^es and Feans, gnd twilighP Fantasies. 

It n* "not evenf, blithe stanzas that describe the 
young spring's reviving .whitjb ^nnot quicken 
Adanais; Apr in the piptiire of -.Urania’s doming 
and of her lament*^^e the ^nie ^leait of 

the inspiration "in mte stani^as H-bAt tfell of thosa 
other poefs who mailed their grief o’^er the^ave 
—Byron, Moore, MW Shelley himself^ 

* •* M * ’ « 

The Pilgrina crf^ternity, whose fame 
Over nis li^|sg head like Jjeaven ii^^nt, 
early egduring mcaiument, • • 

Came, veiL^ all the lignfliings of his song 
€n soji#^. Ffom her wilds ievqje sent 
, The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong;* ’ 

And love j»ught gri»f to Ml li^e diusic from his tonipie 


Midst others of less notS came* one frail form. 

•A phantom«among men, comjjanionless ’ 
As the b*t cloud of dn ex^airing stortup , . 
.Whose thunder ig^^ knelL , He, af I guess 
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Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness 
Actseon-like fljind now he fled astray 

With feeble s^eps o’er the world’s wilderness. 




Pursued.like raging hounds their fathenand tjjeir prey. 

^ pard-like Spirit*beautiful«and swift— ^ 

• A Lov^in aesolation masket^—a Power 
Girt round with weakness ; it can scarce uplii^t 
, The "weight of the superincumbent hour. 

^It is a ^yiifg ianSp, a falling shower, ® 

A breaking bfllow :—even whilst we speaV , 

• Is it not broken* On the withering flp'iX^er 
'Ph^ killing stfti smiles J^'igttly :^on^a che^ • 

The life can Durn in bleoa even while thecheajrt ma^brealfc. 

f ^ 

His head was bound with pansies overbjpwn, ^ 

And faded violet^i, white and^ied an4.i>l'i® » 






Round whose rude shaft dark ivy-tressfes'grew 

• Yet dripping with the forest’s ifoonday.dew ' 

Vibrated, as the evar-beating heart* r « . ^ 

Shook tile weak haffd. that grasped it. Olf ^-hat crew 
He came the last, neglected and rpart; 

A herd-ab^doned^ deer struck, bj the huntep8<dart. 

All stood aloof, and at his partial mo^n ' , . 

Sfniled through their tears. W efl khew that gentle band 
Who in another’s fete now wept his own. , 

.^s in^he accents of &n unknown land » 

• H^ang new sorjjowipmd j^auia scanned 

The Stranjfer’e iwen, and munu^jred* Who art thou ?* ' 
He ansiFered not, l5ut with aYadden hand 
kPade bare lys branded and e^saTg^iined brow, 

Which was liki Cain’s or Chrifit’s—.that it should sol 

*■ * t- 

*'A stanza foIIovijB, which Leigh^Sunt is added to 

• the groug, and men Shelley turns strika at the 

silpposed cauie'of this mitfort^n^e: 

f f- 

‘, ^ ,Liye thou, whosf* lil/s^y is not thy fame 1^' - 
But SocJh, passing frbm^all* thought of th^e 
* *’ ‘ Carrion-kii.ea that scream below, 

4 ithp theme chg-nges to tljje rdsing 'triumph of the 
clo^, in tbve thought of thos^, enduring dead^ who 
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lafefc witE all the processes of Life which is Nature) 
Life even in Death : , 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night. 

Envy and calumn;^ and hate au4 pain, 

And tnat imrest which raen niiscall.delight, 

Can touch him not,find torture not agaii^' 

Froip the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
Ho is secure ; and now can never jinourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown groy, »n vain-r 
Nor, ,wher *the spirit’s self has cea^d to burn. 

With sparkiess ashes load an unlainentcd urn. 

He liv^ 'he wakea-*‘-’ti8 Death is dead, n(>t he ; 

, hlouri^ not'for Adonais.—Thou, young Dawn, 

Ti»m all tb# dew to splendour, for from thee 
The spiriVthou lainaentest is not, gone ! 

‘ Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan ! 

^ease, ye fkint flowers and fountains ! and, tfiou Air. 

Which like a mm>rning-veil thy scarf hadst thrown '.j 
O’er the«iban<Jbnea Earth, now l^vo it bare 
Even to fhte joyous stars "which ^lile on its Oespair ! 


He is md'de one wit*h Nature. There is heard 
His Vbice in*all her miTsic, from the inoanf' 

Of thunder to the soug of night’s sweet bird. 

He is a presence Vo be felt and known 
In darl^ness and in light, from Kerb-and stoiie,^— 
^reading itself where’er tha£ Power may ny^ve 
Which has withdvaj^^hisyfcing to its Qwn, . 
Which wields tRe i^piTwith upven-wCaried love. 
Sustains it^from beneni, and kindles it abo^. 

He*is a portion of^e lowliness 
• Whicl^iftice h^bade more 
His part, whil^ifte One 
Swpeps throu*lj^the dull 

All new 8U|Be^i#ns to tljp fbrms they* ^ear*^ 
Torturing tide unwiltin^ dross, that checks its flight, 
'Ib its likeness, as each mdSiS’ may bear ; 

•And bursting in its beauty ancT i^ mi^t ^ *C * 
From tree^ana4>eastS and men into the Heaven’s lights 

Tin splendours of the Armament of time . 

May be eclipfeed, bu^ are extinguished not; 

Like stars*to their appointed height the'^^limb, 

.4nd d^th is a lowi^ist whiah c^kmht bldt 

• • ir 
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The brightness it may veil. When lofty thought • 
Lifts a VQjing'l^rt above its mortal lair, 

love ^>na li^etcontend in it for what, 

Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there, 

•f*And mdve like win^s of light on dark and stormy air. 


<■ The inh^eitors of unfulfilled renown • 

Rose from their thrones, built beyond mprtal thought * 
,.Fa£ in the Unapparent. Chatterton 
„ Rose pale.'hia solemn ^oriy had not 
Yet faded from^him : ^dney, as he fought. 

And as he fell, and as he lived ^d love<J, 

Sublimely mild, a 8 pjfit^with 9 ,ut Spot, 

Arose ; afid Lucan, by his**death approved ;— 

Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing reproved! 

• 


And many more, './hose names'bn eartlxare dark, 
ButtfWhose transmitted effluence cannot die 
, So long as fire outlives the parent, spark, " 

Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. » 

‘ Thou ^rt becoraJa ^ one of us,’ the/ cry ; 

, ‘ It was for thep yon kingle.S8 sphere has iongk 
Swung blim^ in unascended majesty, ^ 
fSilerit ^one ariiid an Heavin of Song. *’ ,, 

Assume thy wingM throne, thomY^j^r of our throng !’ 

I 

M 

And jn tlie laat si.an^a of the poem Shelley, with 
8 trp,nge prophetic insthict, writes his own' doom 
into 0116 DOOK >viUi^hat of^^^ts.,! 

W]^ linger, why turn back, shrink, my heart ? 

Thy hopes are gone before®, r&^lli all things here 
They have departed ; thou shouU^t now depart. <’• 

' A light i8.,pasj( from the revolvii^ year, 

And man aLd wom:{;P ; and whai\itill is dear 
Attnfets te irush, repels^to mak^ Ih^wither.' 

The soft sky smile^ the low wind wipers near : 

’Tis Adonais ca,Uo I Oh hasten thitl.or TS v 
Nfv h^ore lev Life divide what Death can join together. 

That Hght whose smile kit dies the Universe, 

Thrt Beauty in which all things work and move, 

Tlmt Benediction which the eclipsing cui^ 

Of birtlf J&n (juench nfit, t^t sustaining Love 
Which, thi'bujfh tife web of^Heing blindfy wowo 
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By tilan and beast and earth and air ^d sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The §re for which all thirst, naw trains bn me 
Consuming the last clouds of cold tuortiflity. 

The bi^th whose might I have invoked in song 
, Descends on me ; mjf spirit’s Imrk is driven 
Far from the 8hore,«far from the trembling throng 
Whoue sails were never to the tempest giv^n, 

•The maa^y earth ai^i spherM skies are riven ! 

I’ara bori^e.darkly, fearfully, afar ! * • • 

Whil^, burning through the i«most veil of HeaveAt 
The soul of Adpnaiis, like a star, • 

Biiicons^frSm the al»de whei^^the Kternal»are. 

• .• • • 

Keats djefl.,^,the 27th December, 1820; a yeai* 
and a half la^er, in ^uly, 1822, Shelley was drowned 
off Leghorn, His lx)dy, washed nahore o» the sand, 
burned, with •Byron and Trelawney assisfjin^; 
the ashes iverc^iijf^rred in thej^nglish ceineterysat 
Roifte, ngA' tlie grave o£ Keatl^. ^ ^ 

Shelley’fj^oetry, Which during hjfi life wa§ received* 
iby the pvfblic with a^sohite indifFerence#and by tlie« 
revie\^er8 with«,c»ntempt, has never affected the 
mind of Europe aS*did thjjt of,Byron, being of all 
poetiw, peiflip-ps, the mosj, untranslatable, sd indis- 
soluWe in such J 5 rrifi^je t^wught and^ v^onds- 
tor English readers s^oon ca^netoWanft with whafc 
is finest ih Words«rth; and for tlnlie wh® love 
best what may bjMlalleil the aerial qualities of the 
ima^natiotf, the ^ift and varied musi^ of rhythms, 
that answer to*^ery change of ^^ssion, and the ^ 
glory of wordaJtnat seem tAhave ali^he colours Jpf * 
the rainbow^jjfhelley has*no equal among the lyric^ 
poets ^f hj^ountfy. * 


We pasrf nbw from tlje wVjter of Adov^is to its 
subjcfct. John Keats was*bom in 1796,*and,died 
jiMt after he had completed hit! twqfjjby-fifth year* 
*His naother was the dliughter^of a prosperous hv^ry 
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stp-ble keeper, w^o married her father’s head OToom. 
At school he ,the good fortune to make mends 
with the son of#'his r^choolmaster, Charlej Cowden 
Clarke, afterwards author of the Shah^earian 
Gi)h.cordance. The friendship was maintained after 
Keats was taken from his education to be bouhd 
apprentice to A surgeon at Edmonton, near London. 
But the boy we s already a devouring reader, with 
a pasisionatfi interest in the classical c^ythology. 
Wh'Ile still a boy iie made a translqtion of the 
JSneidAxi full^ snowing that energy which Is onu of 
the first essentials to'high achievem'ent.^ But he" 
f.vas eighteen before the idea of writing verse him¬ 
self dawned upon him, and it 'was tbe reading of 
Spenser (lent him- by CJowden Clarke) that awak- 
ened'-the dormant faculty. He 'v^nt, in his friend’s 
phrase, “ ramping ” ^through this maze of rich 
mediaeval beauty, so j^ofuse in ornament; and he 
set to imitating it^in Spenseriqp 'stanzas of his own, 
probably th^'se which are prfeserved. 

From Edmonton he transferred himself to Lon¬ 
don, walked the,hop,pita)8, and qualified as a prac¬ 
titioner^ in his twenty-first, year; but medicine-had 
no attractions^for hijn, und ^e vocation to poetry 
gi*ew increasingly argent. Tw famous sonnet on 
opening Chapman’s Homer dat^ from his hospitel 
days; and a n®w influence‘‘‘i6 ffi*frked by anbther 
sonnet. laeigh Huht, then not^^ pot ""only as a 
fluent and grac^pl wrii^r, both in\oro8e and verse, 
but' as a journalist active in thev’c3use of liberty, 
had earned an imprisonnient, asw^ (jh^en Clarke 
had.been privileged co call on him in^11. Keats 
handcvl '’to his friend the liner Written on tne 
day that Mr. Leigh HeKnt hft prison ; and Clarke 
naturally arranged an introduction of the y^ng 
poet to the bi;fuianc man„of letters, whose narra¬ 
tive^ poem FraTKea&cn of it did, not perve 
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tfs a ihodel to Keats/at least pionef«red the way $or 
'those who meant, ^ Keats did, ^ uj|e the English 
heroic ‘measure in a mann«^*r veiy different IronV 
that of ?ope, but akin to that of its great deviser, 
Geolffrey Cnaucer. My, Colvitfimys: 

Under the older system ot versification *0110 sentence or 
peri^ had^been allowed to follow its own laws, with a move¬ 
ment untramipelled by t^t of th^ met^ ; and tne beauty 
of the result depended upon the skill abd feeKng with whicn 
this free element of the pattern 'vas made to play |,bout 
and*interweafi^e it,selfk with the fixed eltinent, the npw and 
divtsions *of* the sentence »o^\«»cros8ing an^ now coinciding 
•wit^i those of the metre, the sense now drawing attention to 
. the nhyinje a^ npw withholding it. » 

Chaucer’s cc^peptioi) of the measure prevails throughout 
the Elizabethan age, but not exclusively or uniformly. Some 
p^ts are aofe inobservant of the metrical division than tfe, 
and kehp the.moven^nt of their periods as independeitt it 
as jxissiolqi; clcfiqg a sentence anvwhere rather than mth 
the clos^ bh the couplet, |^nd ni#king use •onstantly of the 
enjambemey^ or way <)f letting the seftise flow over u'Sm oh(e 
, line to aQomer, without p^usc or emfihasis on ‘the rhyme- 
word., Others bhow an opposite tendcncjf especiMly i« 
epigrammatic orliefttehtioiis passages, U) clip their sentence! 
to the pattern of thd metre, ntting;^Kingle propositions intc 
.single line^ or couplets, and l^^ting th^stress fall .regularlj 
on the rhymd. This prin^ple gradual!/gainediground ^urin{ 

, the seventeenth *gentncp|»8 e«bry*oiie kn^ws, und prevaili 
strong^ in the worj^if Dryd^n. ‘Bdt Dryden has two 
methods "i^ich he employs for varying the i^onotony 

of hiy couplete : in%^oti8narrative or di«|^tic verse, the use 
of ithe triplet andV^e Alexandriye,»and in livjjly colloquial 
verse the use, not^ncommon also with the'dillmtbethans, 
di^llabic rhymeey , * 

In the hands^ PgP** t’he ixIStical legifUtorgif the foflow- 
ing century, *^1686 ei^pedierfts are discarded, and the nxed 
aim spureb y netridtl element in ^be design is suffered to 
regulate aTO control the other Aemdtit entirely, tfllw %8n- 
tence-structuye loseseits freedom ;^nd perii^s and*hlausea, 
instead of being allowed t(>|dev^ 9 pe themselves »t their ease, 
are Compelled mechanically to* coincide with aiyi repeat the 
metrical divjsionfi of thq verse. ^ 

Hui^t prppoeed return,to*DrySeo’s exa|jpple, 
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aiinmg, as Mr. £)olvin says, a^ adding “ a familisft' 
lenity of s 4 rle“%) variety of„movement in thii? 
^etre ”9 but his«taste%ften bewrayed hintf. ‘’Yet he 
led the way which Shelley followed‘^in Jvlian and 
Maddcdo and the I^er to ^aria Oisbpme, which 
Reals essayed in Endyrrtion, ^nd which has sul^- 
sequent}y^beeh trodden by many, most .nol^^bly 
perhftps by Will*a^«Morris. « <» • 

The earliest experiments of Keats in»cthis metre 
wei% his rhyme^ Epistles to various friehds, which 
have‘the saiijie relatioiv'->ta hisdater work as'’an 
artist’s academy studi&s. And the fii’st yolufiio of* 
his Poems, published in 1817, contained noihiflg of* 
mofe than tentative Uchievemeiit except the sonnet 
on Chapman. But the lines named f Sleep am^d 
Pretty contained the young writ^-r’s formulation of 
a revolutionary creed jn poetry, lik^the'jattera^ce 
with^ which ^Wordsworth prefaced the Lyrical 
Ballads. , It is a spirited denu^icWion oPlpe school^ 

® ' t ' ' 

That swayed about upon a rocking horse 
And thought it Pegasus. «. ^ " 

Thei» verses talliedj^« Easy was the ta^. ’ 

■*" o^orefthe mask 


A*tho\isand haiMicrSfts 
Of Poe^y. ' V 

And s<!f, with a jk)ld challeng.e f. 
standard,” ^ 




Masked wTA most ^imsy mottoi 
Th^nanj^^of one B<^leau, 



poor, decrepit 


and in large 
© 


the young swimmer took his plunge; usaally 

happens; took® it unnottced. But Leigh Hunt was 
‘alrea^^ the mark for Toi^ lanSpoonsr and to be 
associated' ^th Hunt to incur hostility, ^nd 
when,»{n 1 ^ 18 , Endyzmcm was published, PZ^Aytaooc? 
aJid* the ' Qaourii?rly vented^ their anger m articles 
whieh have feft i l&ting stain^ ‘^heir credit. 0 
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Endyvkwn t^playeti, as Keats hynself said in 
. touching preface, “ great inexpe^en<^, immaturity, 
and evbrf eiTor denoting a ffeyerisli attempt, rathelr 
than a .deed * accomplimed ”; its imagination is 
clouded, as he saw an(^.said, with the ferment of*<he 
fitbge that lies betw.een boyhocxf and rj^nhood.* But 
no critic *had a right to ignore the beauty ^which is 
onlj^ too profuse in its pages.* Kaats tells the old 
Greek st^y* of the moon goddess and’ her 16ve^ for 
thew Cretasi, youthj but tells if with anmlificafions, 
sgaae discovered iu Drayton—one ^f tj|ie Elizabethan 
‘ authors vrhofti he had studied so closely—and more 
that aije simply of his own devising. Throughout 
it.we are saAm an(> cloyed wiWi his “ exquisite sense 
of the lijxiirious ”; we are estranged by a note of 
vbluptuous. effendnacy; and it is perhaps only* in 
the two 4yricfe in it, the ffymn to Pan of * the 
first boD^, and the Lady’s (3ian^ of tbe fourtl}, that 
we find*Keats do^essed of full ipspiratioh. 
Her^ is *a stanza from ^he latter; 


“ Whence cahw^ye, jolly Satyi’s ! Whence callle ye ! 
So many, and so niany,»ancl SUch ^lee ? ^ 

’^hyJiave ye left your threat haunts, ^y left 
Your«n\it% in^k- fee ojeft ? ”—^ , 

“ For wine, for left ou» kifrnel'tree ; 

Fo# wine we oK our heatn, and yell«»w brooms, 
And co^^pij^hrooins ; 

For wine wBJrollow*Bacchu8 throu A the earth ; 
Great God w breathless cu{)8^lind (miqpiif^ mifth !- 
Gome hitnw, lady fair, and joinej,’#be, 

To osc mad minstMjsy ! ” 


te the^^^nsijotls, descriptiveness of his 
skro^dns.” But ^er still* aftd more mat 


Note _ . ^ ^ 

mu8kro«#?s.” But ^er still* aftd mpre 
slyle is this stropjae of Ahe OcJe to Pan : ' 

O Hearkener to t€e iftud-clapping she^, 
While ever and Mon to his s^^orn peers 
A rafci goes bleating p Winder of horn,' 
Wh^n snouted ii4RlcUboar8p:x}utin^ tender com 


“co|d 
n\atur«*in 
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An^er our hyntsman : Breather round our fanris, 

To Keep off mildews, and all weather harms : 

Strange nilnisttant undescribed sounds, 

Th^t come a-^ooiilng over hollow grounds. 

And wither drearily on barren moors’: » 

Dread opener of the mysterious doors 
«Leadingjt^ universal knc/wledge—see. 

Great son'^of Dryope, 

The mnny that are come to pay their vows * 

With leaves «bout*^heir brows ! 

«. • 

There we have the artist who was to reach his 
full expression in Che great Odes—-'wielding a manijer 
which is strohgly coIoureSi by the Eli’sa^tharys fh 
such a line as . r i , - 

Strange ministranVof undescrilad sounds, 

oyet IS made«entirel'y his own. And this ia the poet 
wl|t)nf Lockhart or some other in Blackwood ordered 
" bafck to the shop—to plasters, pill8,<oihtmoAt boxes, 
etc.” ^ Keats dbubtless telt the blow, but it Is clear 
f^om his letters thet. it never seriously affected him. 
He was indeLd busy with a graver trouble, for his 
brother had fallen into a rapid coiisumption. Tlie 
danger of infection was not then realised ; yet had 
it been; K^ts, with a hereditary predisposition 
marked by nis, mother’s -.^rom the same 

disease, would probably still 3 done as he did, 
and tended his flying brother by^ight and day till 
,^the end came. And then, with'chti seeds of the "evil 
already doubtless sown in him, wo.Jse mischief yet 
followed: he fell'**.'ndove with all thvj passion of his 
liltra-sensuous temperament, and the voman whom 
he loved had no answering p^ion foi. Hm. The 
,lak«twQ years^ of hid'life were tormented Y Ith ^een 
physical jealousy and how’ess desire; for though 
.Miss Braw\Kj haa conseiited to an engagement, there 
^ could he little prospect of marriageand when* in 
February, I820„^eats coughed up blood, and, with 
his t^n^ eye, l-eoognised in dts colour a death- 
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^rarrant, there was written the eiid to more tljan 
•his hofjes of life and fame. ^ * 

Fame ^as secured to him.'^owtA^er, for *n a few 
weeks after this first attack of the wasting- illness^his 
third voiui\>e appeared, contaiAyig all the work oy 
which he is really to be jhdged {excep<> the wohder- 
ful ballad, La BeUe Dame Sans Merci, whjclj, though 
written, he«did not publish). • Xhe volume d^ened 
with a tale of mediaeval colour and romance 

interest, Uvit la^d j(like Chaucer’s yinight's Tat^) in 
amftientt3#eece; its metre 4e, like that*of Eindymion, 

* th» Tierofc couplet. This was followed by two 

* othdr romaWCes m verse, mediaeval Italian in subject, 
mediaeval Briglish*in feeling And ornament. , 

Isabella,•or the Pot of Basil, fs perhaps the ofte* 
oi K^ts’sJoijger^ poems by which he can be*n4>st 
fujly understood. Hardly ^wen in §hakespeai:% is 
the trAnulous beg.iitj^ of dawning love in maiden 
natures j 2 dhveyed n»r§ exijuisitciy than in the first 
stanxas, which tell^ how Isabella and /LoreniSo, tlAj 
young servant*of. Isabella’s grasping brothers, rnet,^ 
.looked, lajaguished, and at^ la^ spoke ,and ^attained 
'their felicity. Yet this r^dering of siyh eagerness 
and such swoVnirfijttiwDtiife was,only w4iat Treats 


had doi^ beforejjRi^gh tiot* \noth 


^ordy 

r/ith-such discr^t 
selection of orn^i^nt. A surer m*rk of nmturing 

g enius is geen ii)fth(? vhrses th^t describe the means* 
y which Isab^a’s brothers Vjere enriclied: • 

«For them the Ceylon dU^jr hel^iis breath, 

And^ent%ll naked to the hun^ shirk ; 

F or h|^ ekrg gush’d blood ; tor them in death ^ 
jme seal on the cold piteous bark. . ^ 

Lay full of dMts ; for thera^lone did seethe i, 

A thousana men in troubles wide and dark : 

Half ignorant, thej^tusndd an easy wh^f, ■* 

That set sharp racks at work^ to pinch aSid p«pl. 

That stonza shows it once ^tly^ poet’s'powir ^ 
veatise ill flesh ani%lood the liuman mgnificaMce of 

^ * f * 
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a •universal proeess; and in ^lie closing couplet fe 
a noble insfencet, of the wi8cU)m, the more thaif 
1aatural*insig^ht,cby wkich the truly ^e«tt see and 
m^ke us see into the very heart of tiungs<> Litera> 
ture^has no finer iipfige, Aijd yet, so in^perfect 
still ^he art«ef this self-educated youth that in {be 
next st*yaza he* tumbles to the very verge'bf bathos. 

Oifly for a monient, however. When* the brothers 
haye i^ied but the wooer’s secret, wheritthey have 
tak5h their cruej, resolve, we are, iij, the full tide of 
dram&tic narrative, in /which the artitt ‘kchid\»es 
marvellous strokes of suggestion, as ip» the® bold* 
Sxpression - — 


t So the two brothers and their murdered man 
Rode bast fair*Plorence. * • 

A €> *' O 

are not told the details of Lorenzb’*^ slaying; 
the strength af the is Reserved V) oongentrtite 



forest grav^and on it 

* Began *■, 

To dig more ferv6!itly than misers can. 


The Best §f ^he tale—jher*bi 
the dissevered"head>in^ pot" 
that growa gthen and leafy fro 


, poor crazed soul, 
er ‘k plant of basil * 

f ’l feeding; her 
3 aroused*'and 
to' find thbre 
„ what dogged 

thesn intOi^xi^j^^nd tSte ceasele^ lamentation of 
the^ girl now twice bereaved: *> ^ 


• * * O cruelty, 


3o oteal my basil pot awaj; ;— " 

.all this is«kept at the ^ig^iest level of namdive 
poetrjfc • . 

• Bven more ri«h in visuakbeabty, perh^^, though 
less ^jjdramatit, is poem, SV^*Agnea’ JEstCt whic^b 

Jf ‘ 
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tells how Porphyro came to the»xhamber of his 
lady an^ passM fof her preipedltated vision; and* 
how, when widcening came, he Iwre her Ibilently 
away frdm tlie house of hi^ enemies ‘past we 
di^wsy porter into th^ ^ild night. It is thefone 
poem in which Keats uses the Spent^erian stanza, 
and nowhere is his technical mastery moro apparent. 
The tiescripftpn of Mlwieline’s *uilrdbing while the 
moonlight ^reams through paaies of stained i^ftss 
in tHe muliiOned window 

Jnntynerdble of stains and splendid dyes 
•.As ai%^e tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings, 


caivonly be iftAtched by the picture of her 

a * * 

• , Azure-lidded sleep , 

Ih blanfih^ lii^n, smooth, and lavendered. 

Aid xcit in ^e fragment dt ^yper'lbn, published 
in the same volum#, there was a nmt of far greateif 
• Qualities.* Keais, ha?dly emerged from Jdolescence,* 
bemn'to write ap^c of the Titanomachia^or war 
in heaven, when :^us and his j^unger brood drove 
.out*i;h^ eldl^ gods. He wrote inalwank verfte of a 
dignity iyhich no n\^ng|jnc^aM[ilton had ^t#ined to; 
find though the%u1«^ivert9Aed*him* (as he felt? 
and abandoned it),»e defect lay notjrf his n^nner. 
Mr. Golvin says:*# 

As to didtion and' the poetic um«of words, Keats* showtf* 
almost as masterly an instinct as^iltdn Jdmself : but wlyle ^ 
of Milten’s diction She charactdvistic cmoj^g is darived fi^gm 
reading and mMitatioa, frottf an impassioned conversance 
with the conceits of WSoksf the characteristic colour of Koit^ 
diction is'^lRner derived from codVers&ce with naMr^dhU 
wiAi the extreme refisKmente of physical sensation, is 
no match fo^ Milton in a pa^^ge*^ this kind : 


* Eden stretch’d her line 

Fram Aflran eastward to the reyal towers 
Or great Seleucio, boSt by OreoiankfS|ai 
Or where the sfAw of Edenjong^erore * 
Hltrelt yi IJslasnr. 
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* * ff U 

Tha.~. ** J"o««hout all the isle ... * 

. •«> r««red oa^ * 

evenrw^W we dkimire: onFfeeb 

sulcject is not wholly in the artist's ^ Whaf^^f 

kn^e”;rk- 

.Eve of R 1 - ^ iiterature is cQmnrisedin^he* 

floC “I 

fyofe 
r.£ve Lra lest StoT" '?he a“* 

that exquisite last* Vferse <?f love 'wri'-^! 

®wa^ to Italy where oit his 

c Were ateat^fi^t al thou arKV’ ^ 

i>ame Sana Merci^^\i^ x ^ 

and aWrafr^C airtiSlr 'lyrics; 
Nightimgale, Ofi,a Grecian ?7m and^“ 
Among tlfese odes oriti«i'c.»v> ’ Au^vwa. 

.each f; “ 

to b^ oontatoed. Tl?e 

upm words;.Ice disdains Si^.Autu^ c!f 
. With sunshine . , Autumn conspires 

Until they think jn™ dW. wfl&r^ 

or Snminin ha. o>.r.6rilaniAa Mr V^iiiaj, <M.. 

^kras. pr^-^k-SSol^ 
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Ode on*ti Orecicm Urft, when he questions: “ Wh# 
are these coming to i^Jie sacrific^ ? * 

What little town bv river or sea-lhore* 

Or meuntaii^built with peaceful cit^el, 

Is eqiptied of its {oik this pious morn 1 

Or again, m he “ listens darkling ” to the nightin¬ 
gale, \e thkes our mind ranging out of the* wood¬ 
land ^)eace inj» dim fed myswrfcifs distan<^ of 
tumult «r (jTsolitude—either, o^them rising bef^e 
us a^*an qn^itanted phrase 

r[^u wgst n8t born for death, tmmortal 6ird I 
No jiuhiny generations tread thee down ; 

The voice ILear thj| passing night was heard 

• In ancient days by emperor ana clown : 

Perhapsatlle self-same song that fouffd a path 

Througl^ the s^ heart of Buth, when, sick for hoine^ 
^e std^in tears amid tl^ alien corn ; 

• • • The same^hat oH-^ies hath 
Chimiped mSgic casements, opening on the foam • 

, ^ pf^rilous seae, ip faery lanas forlorn. • 

Thau^t melts •inter thought, image into image, 
with a connection ^ihat is of rnysic rather fflian of 
logi* i the ftpnse is plain,^ and ye^ Tie speahs in a 
mysteryf as is .the, man h^ only of tm ^eaiest 
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VICTORIAN literatto; < 

#lT is not unreasonable to date a naw literary 
^poch from the beginning o^ Quef^n Victona*^^ 
rmgn. Keats, Shel]|^;j, and Byroy. £ad (^ed ix\ the 
thr§e years *endipg in 1824. In 1836 Scott had 
'followed; in 1834 Coleridge,and Lamrb!^ Of that 
»mighty geteration, Wordsworth aldiie lived (^jn, a'liU 
death (lid not overtake him till J 85^. By that date 
the next rank )iad arisen, and 'some were alreadjr 
famous, ^ut chronoldgy is misleading; iWe* Have 
herS to do wjth a qvesfeon^affinjties and kindred 
dnfluences. ’ KeEtif and Car^Vere boi;n in 1795, 
yet F.eats is^of Wordsworth’s*, period, Carlyle of 
Tennyson's. 'And the wrilfei^ of that gpneratio^, of 
Which C«frlyle and^Tbnnyson are perhaps the most 
conspicuous fi^rei*, stand notably nearer us than 
tjose of ♦Wofdsworth’ft group. cWe cannot judge 
them with the same detachnjehl;^ and i^ey call Iot 
ftiSprapwhat^diffeieiilimethod of discusSa»t, /'those 
amoligHhem, howe'/er, who appear most distinct 
and<ipart*from ourselves a»3 the great no*li^ ; for 
the ijpvel, lelying as it aoes mainly pn the chaJm of 
‘narrative an(|^n aHistic presentment of character,. 
rel|e8 also npon^its in^rest social commentary. 
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IC is occupied, that w, with thingp of permanefit 
interest; it is also occupied wkh ^ansient fashions. ^ 
And since^ small concrete differences of this sort ’ 
strike tha, mind strongly, we are conscious of^p, 
distance of tyne betwee^j ourselves and the peraon- 
agds of Pickwick, Vanity^ Fair, or Middiemarch; 
whereas the early poems of Tennyson* or Brpwning 
haveoalmost^ a conteenporary'’appeal. We ^Shall 
begin, ^Jier^fote, with the novelists. 

diaries ©icken8,'born in"’1812, was^he son of a 
6lerli tn tlv Navy Pay Office, and his early recollec- 
Cions '’connected' themselves with the surroundings*^ 
of Chatham afnd Ro^iester, wheTe also he settled’.^n 


the days of bis later life, and wheVe he died. The? 
"iiwhole tideway of ^e Thames plays a great part i^ 
his ^ctionfc^ ^fore the boy fr^ten hj[s family hM 
moved tc London, ajid ihisfortwL began to draw in^ 
qn them, §bon driving, the eld^Dickens txx.take up 
biS abode in tlie MarslialseC or debtor’s prison, 
which the son F?as piado immortal in Little 'Uorrit. 
And the wretched history.of David’s experiences 
as fi'sipalf' boy sent o«U*to earn hi^ bread in 
!J^ndon, living ^on^^Hf^od^ings, is^ siniply a piece 
of autobiqgraphy. IF « 

Times mended ^ we family emergpa fromrtheir 
retreat, and^Dickens was*sent to school for a couple^ 
of years. But hy the age of Seventeen-'wks set to’ 
work again, on the busin<^ to’ Y'^’liich his fath^^r 
had talcw—that olfe shortt^fld reportiag. ^His firrt 
•origiiml coptribu^ftto literature was a <»mic, 
sketch .pirtireed in the MontMy Magas;^'ne, qmck^^ 
folfowed by others,'which soon “began to be*’8i^ed 
Boz. In 1836, when the? author was only twelity- 
four,^here appeared in two volumes, with drawings 
J[>y Cruiksh&nk, the 8ket<dies by j 5 o 27 #ind Dickqlis*’ 
was fairly launched.*’® The pwblishelha, ChapmaiV 3 & 

e> ’ A -) ’ \ 
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Hall, 8uggeste<^ that he should write a text to accom¬ 
pany illustratidps by the comic artist R, Seymour, 

' and the notion of e “ Nimrod Club ” of^ ineffectual 
sportsmen was suggested. Dickens accepted but 
modified the propp&al; and^thus also ip 1836, began 
thd publication in monthly parts of the PichOAck 
Paperq. ^ Long before it was completed Charles 
Dickens was a hpucehold word. ' 

«The ea,rly sketches had shown p., genius for 
colnic situation, add above all, for highly charged 
and'’ minutely detailed description. P'cAtcicAr had, 
revealed a master iP the fantastic' delineation of 
^ character; and before Pickwick was efesed Dickens 
hfid turned to the- proper vehicle fer his talents, 
^the novel, in which all these faculties could be 
featle to subserve the unfolding of a story. Oliver^ 
Twist, the first Oj^'-tbe novels proper, oho wed the 
^ whple man. Hefd^for the"* first time, we<iCome on 
the portrayal of thei^^e “ dregs of life,” the folk out- 
• sidd the p*^^le, who lieVin the gutters of every great* 
town L here also is 'Dickens’^ ‘characteristic ‘on¬ 
slaught upon .officialdom, as exemplified by Mr. 
Bumbfe a^nd alb his Works; and here.tespecially is 
the* foiced,, melo(?rafi^tHfti^'b*at always moving 
•pathos in his prec-3ntmen^<^k>f the weak and 
appealing ffg\'res—Oliver himSelf and poor Nancy. 

^ The phrase “ melodrarflatic ” '^must always be 
^ applied to Dickens but it may lose in time much of 
i^ power to ‘"depreci^-te. An over-indulgence in 
W-olent contrasts of gvxxl and o^O^il, tenderness and 
, cruelty, was char^teristic of’ th® early Victorian 
•parioa, and, it reiachod its climax of W- eaHty on 
the*8itd!ge. And Dickens,-'who was fully in ana of 
his'timdj'had the passion '.md the gift fOr the stage 
and^.abo'^e .all, for the melodramatic stage. "Later 
" in„ life, when Jie took ta givipg readings, he made 
of his bocks 4 kind of thd« trical entertainment, 
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wjjnere voice &nd gestjure should supplement 
o^n replace the o^riptive phrase?; he was never 
really coolant with "the prinltj^ he always 

wished to hav© his auaience in front oi him. 
And, for an art of this kind, exaggeration Is almdSt 
essential. Dickens is •sSelwng t(f givo^^his reader 
a stage ^performance without actors; he must 
undenine ag^n and again the physjeal cflnfortion, 

. he must hei^ten the words to replact? the njelo- 
dramath: tragedian’s hiss and aeowi,or theclowjTs 
broa^ lai^gEter. *l'|?e stroi^gest prwf that ip* the 
"nineteinth^pentury drama wasoutworn^nd ol^lete, 
out cJl^topch jyi^i the needs of the time, is the fact 
that Charles Jiickeas, a born Jiistrion, wrote not 
plays but npyels. • ^ 

• This ^int of view governs the whole work* oi 
Sickens, \BhIch 5 i^^is impossibk to compare witfl 
that^ for jdstanep, of Migs Auf^e® For*example, no 
man has ej^celled Oickeus ii^tie description* of* 
eftanery, ff we •concede* his imrpbse, \^uch is fo, 
present the einstjonal setti^ of a scene. Scott 
will describe you*V landfjda^ because h^ is in 
l(j»\'e»v>th it^ because he wishes ygif to undtA’stand 
the char^ter of^com^ruj^iej^ens is^alVqys busy 
JJreparing the stftgedj^^n aq^ion that* has to pass,* 
and the titits of th^oining action are*reflected on 
to theijackground* Think of the sinister desolation 
of those EaSsx marshes when Bij^ in Greff>t$Expecia-^^ 
tions meets the convict escaped rhoni^-he hulks." Let 
US admit, if necessary, that Cickens Jorce%the nofe, 
whether in description dl* in charai^risation by 
dialo^e^^ he does," it is ^\Mi 0 %as an actor pt^‘ 
on •rouge fimd grea^, because wjthout themnin* Ihe 
glare c« the ‘footlights ^jis eqjnplexion wpnld iook 
unredl. It may be a greatef achievement to prgsent 
persons an<t things tftidejf a natur^ light, as in« 
f xheir ^ different wag« did ^ott, •jfliaS Aus^n, 
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* T^fiackeray, and George Eliotj than group thegi, 
^ Dickens diS.* for a stage effect secured lay ap 

f elaborately donsitteRv artificiaKty. But^ccncede to 
Dickens the convention, which to JaiHi was secxJnd 
nature, and we can^ only sit and wonder at the pro- 
di^lity of^life Which he Sends defiling before* us. 

Novel succeeded novel rapidly. Nichqlas Nickle- 
by wa:s followed Jby The J)JA Cwrioaity tShop] 
and then in Ba/r*iiaby Budge, a tale of the Gordon . 
Ri<?ts, Dickens broke new ground, atlem'ptjpg a 
histcrical thenife It is his only ventjpre in .this ^ 
kind ^save fbr his inucn later Tale of Tyuo ,Gj,tie»^ 

, which told superbly a melodrapaaitic' story oS 
re\ 5 olutionary Paris.^ Then followed the journey to 
^merica, which , resulted in the verg ungracious 
pye.^entraent of that energetic- people in certain .’ 
cd^apters of Martin Ghuzzlewitl ^ '^heso, sketches,*’ 
marked with: all t^. tirudity of a prst irhpres^iion, 
care * in sharp conxi^st to that flower ^cf ripened 
knowledge, who’*bl^ms ki tlie same book—the 
imperishable Mrs. C^rap, a geniai’ creation v.ho 
lives With a life as '■full as Sfiakspeare could 
have given het., The 'period of the^ Christraia 
Booirs follfJwed, whmh.tsh^* I^ickens at Kis most 
popular and stegiesl ^devetetSu.ant.'^ Nowhere elsd 
is the expanilive optimism whibn hopes afid desires 
to se^’ all the'*world happy r.nd contented, eating 
*and drinking copiously, so radiant as in the 
'Ch't'istmas Ca/rcl • nowhere else is th'ere anything so 
thoroughly uncobvincfiig as t|ie conversion of 
S(if*ooge. ‘ 

From the same period date^ a ifiomentOTv jfiunge 
ihflo* ^Jitics, when Dickens founded andtor a few 
weelM in 1845 edited the Bidical Daily News. He 
was '(^en.feally an enemy to class distinctions? but 
jp poKtics proper had neither much competence nor 
mueh inter^stt** . What really appealed to him was 
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_ ^ his intelli^-,-^- 

ay be aUowd(^ lAii^ the Pqpr La^ 
WOO «v T^poO • measojre* IDidceuSf ho't^eveir^ 
a means of propli^anda-more effective than the prSh, ' 
atid he tisea it-4-notably in his dttack 9 «on the Kjg^ 
sy^m *£nglimd, nom the famous* trial in Pidt- 
WftdlPto thej^retnendops onslstight ^ipon^Chailcety 
in lAeah He had seen a*good Meal 6f ^e 

lawj^hlmita'effects, when Wt li'^ed in the Mar- 
sh^lsea, a^d in^itaTpi'oqpdiue when 1^ served as a 
ceporter jn the courts; aim •what Dickens saw he 
aieros • Of his minor characterisatioiUN* 

among the ase his studies of lawyem 
th^ dep^njjehts—only rivalled by those kindnea 
rishtohes strolling players, mountebanks of everv 
’descrmtioi^i,*a!9<L tdl the peoi^ of the booths— 
dwir^«j^dnts,,mowns^or trIjS&ans but at elJ>ow. 
No <me will forgdt the claap^ instancjp in 
ITfanfripti^ni of Mr. ^ncfent Cjpmmles, j^^e “Infant# 
Pben^enon,” itod cdl the otjpr friendly Bol^emians 
with whom NicSfolas Nickl^y enlisted for a 



jtih t after Tfaack^fay had, by one su^en leap with , 
Pair, caught up the yodbger yhop^i 

f^TO ft was already twelve y^rs sli* It is needless^ 
to ^ufaerate the^^ither notSels—oi j^i(^ perha|Ni» * 
Oreat Exmctatio'W 4s th^ most remarkame. Gene-^ 
wfclly itoiMjifeg, tiiB exiravagi^edaf Di^ens'sjaa^ll^ 
wn»*W 3 iSeo clown %s he piatiued, the mrm was leas 
wild, the«i<rfte more s^doUSt But life is alarays 
SQahl|)|y- hiw* firom first to Idst with a diMor^^ 
omediMvaKfWt^ svnr wad, -..Hto 

*aisriiii:.ahir>.'ia infected with.thla sfraeoce, ailK it 
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tepds in emotional passages to run into a 'metric 
cadence that ^s rieither prose nor verse. It achieve^ 
'easily the bizarre, {he^-lTlorrible—for instance in such a 
portrait as that of Rogue Riderhood, the vulturous 
searcher after tragic flotsam in London’s river; it 
loojfe and ffistoons itself•aftcTat the pretty; but it 
never attains to the dimity and repose ni beauty 
itself: LoVing Pickens is a n\atter of tetnperanfent; 
but n<5 one '^v^ho reads him can fail to be interested, 
at tftnes even spell-bound ; no one can ehocJse, but 
to wdnder an^ admire. 

1 

William Makepeace 'i hacReray w(is year .older, 
than Pickens, but a full decade<!Dehind^him in fame: 
r.of is it Jhiard tc' say why. While Pickens was 
^thering experience in the rude achool of necessity, 
'.mackeray, a youi^ gentleman, 'Ji,eij to some con¬ 
siderable prbport^ ^ was onjoying life,' ^rst' at 
Charterhouse, thtjnt^t Cambridge—^wh^ire he was 
'Tehnyson’sVontenip^ary—'and d^istinguishing him- . 
self by clever caricatmps with 'pevi ind pencil... In 
1832, when Dicken^wa.^ busy oh''a paper, he came 
into life inheritance—some £20,000. , Two yj^^ars 
latef this 'capital ynd Thackeray was 

emigrating to Taiis ,to stiSi^.' painting. In hifi 
twenty-sixth‘Vear he applied to* Pickens for a com¬ 
mission to illurtrate the Pic’.tu’ick Papers ; not .even 

t '* ;et, thou|;li. lie had done much journaham, did he 
now his vocation' Soon, however, the offer of 
d^nite newspaper employ determined him, the more 
as he was about to marry'; and in 1837 he returned 
^. London. For fj'h* years he worked increas¬ 
ing bl'dliancy as a writer of .stories, descriptive 
articles, criticisms—idetitifying himself chiefly with 
PuTiqh, where his Snoh Papers appeared. ' And 
then at last, ^ 1847, Vanity Pair began to appear. 
Hq’was ten years later than Pickens, he had a far 
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l«ss vAried experience of life, but«hi.s observation 

•Avas more mature, Jiis mind ^ntiyitely more culti¬ 
vated, hi* style immeasurabi^y s\jj)erior. •Vairity 
ydir wa'i no experiment; it was tfie first la^e 
canvas painted by a ^uan wlto^ had acqxiired his 
rilrtstery in smaller, oin*s* such *as TJm Hogcfiirty 
Diamoi^lp He had indeed written one piece 

of fiction, Bisrry Lyn(it>v ; yet in j^o^ur as tin* n<jvel 
is taken a love story, Barry Lyndon \vas 

none,- \>ut* |t. s{j,tiri‘, couched *in ^he piise t?f a 
bl^ekguardls self-(e)iuplac«>*it autobio}|ra])hy» * 

• V^rniityt^^f^ Wiis followed by Pendcnnif^An which 
*Thacke«ay Wought his .study of life into a eontem-* 
poyiry perioiV. • Ainflijv Sedley^iad lost her husb^id 
at Waterlgo, hut Arthur Fendennih, we may Ihj ver;f 
^8ul*e, gradug.t('d at Cambridge along with Willia^i 
Makepca«i Ttatlcc'ray. Tl^‘l|book is not auto- 
biograplnctil, yi^t it di^icribes 3jid)th*ss the atmo¬ 
sphere if*»ot the*incidents ^ ^'riiackera-v’s ovn* 
♦hbnage. *After»iV7Ntc?? ms cji^i* a r(‘all/ wonderful* 
departure. Tl>^ btjveli.st, nu^' no less famous than 
his great rival, luiS giviui n^erk'S o;^' public h'cturcs 
bn ^lUflish Hmnonfis^ of tli*' Etyh^er^dh Cen¬ 
tury, availing Inms^lG^jjfliirS copious Jcnowhsljfe of, 
that peri^, anciin augnu,‘yting it. Hft 

now .sat down to writ*- a novel, n^t*only #f the 
days ‘of Queen itnmf But in the liwiguag<! which 
Addison nfight Jisivc written. ‘L^smond is^iot gnly^» 
marvellous toar de force, it ,is alkq if dcmonstratipn ^ 
that id the reigiI*of Queeit Anne p*-ose#style Imd 
obtained its cli^sihijl (h'vehmirumt. Thackeray, 
had garnish his natural ^'Xpre^ssion Avitlvti 

feiV obs^ete turifs of • phrase,—to write* ‘•*Tis ” 
instead is,”—and «,r^v« all, to avoid obvious 

modirnisms; ipid his eflUict was secTfrtsd, •How 
^easily the 4,hing wad dmie is pro^^etl by the ^acf 
that i»e dictated th»*book, agd tlie' MS! shows few 
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cfflrrections. 

a man wou^d have to take much thought and. 
Maborioijwly coin 5 )licafe his periods. a " 

The Newcornes followed, and was completed' in, 
lSh3. Ten years of’life were still'left to Thackeray, 
but'save forfthis d{Ai0\thxl’ltoilridah(mt Paj^ers tli?(^ 
produced nothing tit to rank with his four great 
novels, of ‘ which Vvmity Fair and Esmond are by 
far gi-eatisr than the others, and unquestionably 
am(Vng tlie dozop or'"so of the world’s mastel-pi eces 
in th'in.kind. ^ < , . ' ’ 

As in his own day, so ever since, Thackeray stands* 
'In opposition to Dickens, and it is difJi«nlt pot to be* 
a partisan. Both are masters'' of hawnour and of 
. pa'tlxos, but Thackeray always in the nvxre subdued 
vcitf. Contra.st Colonel Newcoirie with Mr> Pi(?k- 
wick and you hjy.,'e.one way of •‘.nvif''''*,ging the 
difference. I hei’e?^ no doubt that Thtlcksxray 'lies 
'closer to_ the ordpuVV experiences of life ; no man 
-could be cl?>ser to tV^^m, n'or freer-from the taint* 
of me|odrama. He\has no " htiikless moh.<-'tGrs 
no horrid villain.s.t \\'hen he ’x’i.ses to the full 
height‘of adventure, whcii* swords clash 'in the bedv 
rooih at.-.(Jastlewoo(h (x.V:i'< 4 n.\V-say-that the scene 
'kas a nobility' of which i>t*;’:ens can show n6 
example; aiu^. in charm of style he is incom¬ 
parably superior. He camTot, hbwevei-, approach 
ii.fickens 'ii\ exuberant invention ; and perhaps 
the taste of to-tlay is unduly afraid of theatricality, 
arfd therofor^,,-prefers c-the tam»Tr, safer method. 
But there can be no (|uestio/i ^that if we prefer 
Thackeray to all other novelists 'we sh^h pitder a 
great" itLaster. His. cynicism if» a natural foil "to 
the-radhuit optimism ' of, his rival; but it is a 
cyniqism aUvays closely allied with tenderness, and 
*hia faith in l^uty and ^oodneas is never fnr eii 
instant dimmed: « 


Bv-t to write like'^Clarendon or MiltoR, 
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* Of the many womeu novelists added U) tlte 

Tuatre the Victorian era, V^e iirst»to win note, 
waa (’harK)tte Bronte—and a* rank no leSa hi^h 
than hertt has *of|;en been claimed for her sisi^jr 
Kjnily, by virtue of.irfiat annu>ress’s one noyd, 
Wuthe rinq Jleiqlitt^ — a work of insane 

p<3wv. •vehemence, if not violence, was, tlie lu^te 
also of Cliarfotte Bronte’s work^ and* liev first ^"^ory, 
Jave imhWi^hvd in lS-t7, ma<lc an e^^ra- 

ordiflary sensation.* Perhaps hi‘r histinjj; faiye is 
mcn*e lilcelj^ to r<^t npoit^ a later l*)ok, ViUctfi\ 
auffwfentl^J remarkabk' for its extremely dis- 
'llusiom^l sffldit'S of b'miuine charact*'r. 

But it apjVars, at least to*the writ«‘r of tlTvse 
pa^es, that the oia' Enejlish woman wlio’can justljf 
be held to» i j’nk. witli the truly jj^rcait creatiie 
artists in ptiosetiftion is Marirmlffcivans.who chose'to 
be kno\^^n,as (Jt^or^^*. Kfiot. Ikj|f»inin;^ in IS.*)? witl\, 
•Ije Sce)i£s*(>f IJf*", sly sviowed power •<)f 

observation in faijiiljar life (^pial to Mfts Austen’s,* 
joined to a ranj'e.wf tra^i(^)assion wlioIl,\ ’4)eyond . 
}i.ny that ibe earlier amrjnoTe iMipeeeabk^ artist 
attemptvfd. * Silas Maj-^n. a loiT^er tJil(,“r sinewed 
her attem})tin^Vith|,l«iffml tTucfte.-js Inr^ef canvas;, 
and in A<l(tin lic^’ slie pitKluecd lun^ novail 
w'hich, for its ei;})reKsi^)n of the f^)irit of‘rustic 
Engli*sh lif», hastaily b(>en e<|uaVle<l ITy Thomaji^ 
Hardy, fts siftxa'ssor. Tin’ i]fiU^ o//, ilif' hlosn, batf ' 
that peculiar clyvrm wbi<,di att»cln‘s to a r»ov<*l. 
in which the '^rjter vlraws u])t^ (flnldluK^’s 
expeijcr KH^ and ••tlnv eharaet^i*-^ f)f the heroinct 
Ma^'gife^^^Hver, has a lar<f(^ and twij^ie b^‘^lil5y. 
Yet the love pasdhjres bf tjie "close, and ^Ma^^^’ie’s 
fluctiiations, jxrrplex aiTd •sfflnewhat irrTtate inost 
readers; and &>r a jvhile at lyast George Rliot’g 
•genius sufit-red as fj^ie ^ttempb'd,enlarge -flie 
8co^ of her wa^l^ Ix^yond* the midland yillsge. 
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F^lix Holt, a p(5i,itical novel, fell flat. Her excursiolfi 
^into the historical rqjciance, Roniola, a tale of Italy* 
in the <iays of Savoftarola, resulted in a 'theme im- 
pCi^foctly vitalised; and the lapt "of her books’ 
Daiiiel Derond<i, w?iich deaLs entirely ovith the life 
of rich andf* father over-eduoated people, may be 
pronouHC<tsd a failure. " ■ * 

But before ** she * wrote this, she had wiitten 
Middle march,, a n(^vel of great leng'uL, with an 
astoi).ishing va^ety of personageK—aif of them, 
howeNA!!’, uaUirally forrtiing paft of ,thfe flociety of 
an English country town. It contains t^^’'o varying 
\ypes of the scjuircai-chy, and two, rfotS'ess strongly 
diyerentiated, of tlfe country clergy, with their 
tvomenfolk; benwith these, auctioneer^;'gentlenj^in 
fanners, bankers, shopkeeper's, and , their families, 
mjlke a livii^g bacj^^siaund, againSt' wliio'i, and in 
^relation to which'V'i, re seer* tlit' pfincipiiF'figures, 
who^ though in tKis^iviropmcnt, are yetjiot quife 
“of it. TheSfe are, Lwgate, air, airiKitious and able 
young «doctoi'; Will laF|iisiaw, Bohemian, artist 
and pt^itician Iry ttirns;’ Mi'. Casaubon,.the scholar 
rector, a i;‘iker-u'[) of cjUtolete knowledge, yfe^ so 
.full of the .sch'rhp'V) ho captivate the 

Rady who iti; the cenl&i'al perabnage of the story. 


Dorob^iea Broixct^ is a woman ^of lji,rge and generous 
- ^nature, th^e servant idejils, deficient fn practical 
."'*'Sense,‘and yet, by licr'^power of faith'and fier under- 
. standing heart, able to gccomplisl^ not only l\pr own 
hd^{>inesf^ but'’ at h^ast s. reji-scfiiable measure of 
felicity for others. ^ Jn this noveh'are tl^ee oj; four 
> fl^rr^ef^—Mr.i- Broblve "of Tipton Dorotlfe*’s‘ *8i8ter 
Celia,'* and the rector,, Mf. Caawalladerp and his 
shar^-toh^ued wife—Vko tire painted with at^kill 
pot eilrlike that of IVIiss Austep, though from a very 
cliflfererit standfioint. CeliSr’s liiuitations would have- 
be«n less unpardonable in that lady’s eyes. 'With 
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1iheni*and beyond them is a world (jf int<‘restvs wliich ‘ 
•Mias Austen probj\Jbly never,jgugsse^at. And the 
more ohellooks at it the more»one must adiuire thh 

• skill whi/sh hrts related Dorothea's hopes and fears 
to those of^Mr. Hulstrpde by ft nexus that has in it 
nothing improbably* and linke*! heii*through* the 
sanjjB tie iso the crisis of Lydgat<‘’s fortunes—^to which 
she.is in ai»second iiKuiner Ixwimldiy the relations 
between kAdislaw, her lover, and Ijyifgate’j^prj^tty 
and'sfiallbw y<iung wift*. As^or ^Ir. C'asaulKifl, the < 
stady of him, of 4iis amliitiona and^his jealbusies, 

'and*of ^Jporothea in rt'latidn to him, is simply a 
relehtUss j*ianterpi(*ce -yet not s(» relentless as im 
rocognise n«» pathdh in his fai+ure. • 

^ George 4^1iot’s reputation, greftt in her own flay, 
is no\v in,th<‘ [^“riod of obscuration, which 'of^en 
fqj,lows ^ snd^uii fame, ijk <liilicult for i#ny- 

one who fionoHtly studies thi^,(‘ally*gr('at lx)yk, or 
, the sliglTlfcr but iik^x* attract^e^woi-k of ]ier eaijli^r 
^eai^, to doulh- of its*retm^ to its fi#t splefidour. 
'Tlftere are maf^*’^'ayH in Uln; novel, and h^rs is the 
way of copious* commerKai',\% npvn character and 

* aA*on.* But the comm^^'is always full^jf insight, ' 
, again and atJtiin < t eAf^ «ind»u<hnirabfv ijxnftessed. 

Her wilting lackx orillianey, Tier narrative woirid 
admit of conden.sation ; but sucli* jft)W(*r, ^oth of 
cljafacterisatiom amf cfln.struetion, informed with so, 
much gCneroviH wi.sdom, muftOn thed[.*ifd a^surcw^br 
her her place. The artisfc whb^sibs by giving too 
mucli is alway.s*4inally ^f)f^iven if*the gift be goofl 
enojigh, and Gc^v^e; Eliot’s assuredly is. 


Side by §ide w4th th% careef of the great ihlvclista; 
ra^ th^ course of fo«r,g»eat prose wfiteiwi who. 
were primarily and^consciouslteachowf ancUpropa-, 
gandiste-^-Macaulav, Newman, Carlyle, and Ru«l^. 
pf^hes^ Macaulay^ fame was fthS nrA to em^ge. 
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*■ Thomas Babingfcon Macaullay, born in ’1800? 

united a pro^igibjis ipemory to, swift and concen-** 
' trated power ofi. reasoning, enforced by ftife most 
obviously .telling rlietoric. After a brilH^t career• 

' at'Cambridge he^ joined fihe bar, and opened 
his Vork as».-a publicist 'by 'an essay on Milt^, 
written in 1825, and published in the- Edin- 
hurfffl Aeview, ki .which jourfial most ‘Of his long 
series ‘of essays appeared. In 1830 fhiO entered 
■ Parlfament, whe^e oratorical sucicosses were added 
to his'other triumphs; in’1834 h'U went to India-as 
a legal member of Council, and the famous Indian' 
^xle bears his impress. On his return,».v,evcoi Vears 
mort of Parliamentary work divided' >.is attention 
wath literature, till the lo.ss of an e.leotion threw 
hi^^i 'back wholly on his first preoccupation—an 
event which he hj^-y^ommejnorated'in ffjlmirable 
and gharacteristic vif* jie. Tire last ten years of Ins 
life„(whicji ende(C,i?Cl8r)0) w/p'e devoted to his, 
Jlisto'nj of %Evgl(m(tS^f wJiich he 'only livcid tb 
complete, a portion, coXyi^.u: fbe jeijfn of James' II. 
and almost all the ireijp of William. It is the 
longest, 'n) 0 }^t iinpa-rtant,' ^8^1 most readable Whig 

pamphlet »ever. writtaa. . 

t'rhe establishment in 1802 b'f the grt^t Whig 
Reviewt^mavXak the full recognition of jouimalisni. 
From tlve days' when Swiff, by aHon> nious fvrjt- 
e'^s, cvystdlltsed thn c'onvictions, fir.vt of 'iKngland, 
then of Ireland, t*l»e pc^wer of the party writer, 
wh<^^ would ber,» 3 ontent' tc\ sink ^iis individuality 
and become merely the mouthlJwee of an organ- 
, isVcicm, . had , been'"' steadily growing; . the 

, «-roup' 'of young men in tEdinburgh who asso- 
ciated* themselves M’ith .Jt^^rey for their lea^der 
only curried*the principle a step farther. Instead 
oP one namelgs*s personahty, there was now a 
nameless grbup fortned. to moWd opiniop with g. 
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Common purpose anSi direction. Ilieir effect wkis 
• so great that it naturally produced rivalry, and for 
the first Saif of the iiineteenOi century tli(B Edin* 
•hunjh and the? Quarterh/ were fix* prhno litoniry 
forces; until the dailyju‘\vs])aper. growing IrsH Tihd > 
leSsa mere chaniu l for ntVs, drew to itself mucli of 
the ^an\e nlass of hilent, and hy j>ron^pter and moi’o 
frequent co*ninent suti])as.sed thi'^sUw action rtf the 
heavier gwit.s; I hit, whetlx'r a Tiiaii wrote inborn; of 
the«epiart(?rJies/)r iji a daily piTpet^^he was lir.slf ami * 
fort.onost h ymrnali.st, .lh-*t is to say, a pjo-tisati; 
‘and ^11 Jfacaulay’.s work Ix'ars on it the stainj* of 
*jourf»al*sm-»the eharacttaistics of a grouj) rathe* 
tlmn of an itidividfial. Vigoitajs and virih* tlnfiigh 
hjs style it lacks pin-sonality ;*w<' h ok hehinfl it 
and \fre find, not* a Iniman heing, hnt a ])olHical 
entity. /iVnd*ji*st hy rea.son^i^jLits lack of sid)tl*ty, 
of personal cudoiy, iP is of ^J1 styles the jiiost 
..subject |o*iniitatiojy Yet m^^^»f those jvho hyive 
mugiit the triPk of sluVtenij^ down tile solid’, aci*- 
‘d^iftic (‘igl»t<‘e/M*-y(Mitni v ^n iods has e\-eiyiivalled 
Macaulay^s resources, his^’eaMli (^f illustration, his* 
p^fWer jn *efl(*ctive gr(J!yhig oil delai K^o as t<» 
^present the a|7yeai|^jj||l^f•^•n^lVaeahh' argunirtnt. 

Very different and (*f nnu-n n^on i iio\^‘ were 
thp 5ther,giant« of*ETiglish prose sn that, period ; 
and all ftf tlmiii still lie t(w1 pear us h<; judgJtiP, 
Yet .some perfunctory refyren<*e^irtust he made to 
their work, mucfitof whiylinies far A^ck #)) the |*i.st* 
thoijgh th(‘ir dcj^Jifi iuay he i tanejnhered hy even tlm 
youDg 4 ^|^>hn Henry Newmtth*^ho livi'd fi,i)m,VH)*l , 
to 1890 gave hi.^ life •to Oxford till he pa-stT; 
forJ;V'. TVs vicar of St.»^fyfy’s, preachingnvecAtly in. 
the great chmyh, he exerted an incalcul»hl(! in^uence , 
by his elo<^uence, which he extehdeckfiy hisA\'ritin^ 
Yiok Mec^ia, two W^umes of .sAidons’and soiije of 
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his verse date from this his ‘Anglican peno9. Ii» 
1841 the pubycation pf Tract J^O., a climax to his* 
yropagajtida of tCfatlfolicism within the r Anglican 
community, excited a storm which drove Jhim from* 
hi&*position ; and in‘1845 hg ^joined tli^. Church of 
RoiA^j. Most, famous of his waitings are perha’ys 
his A^yoloaia '‘pro Vita Sua, The Gro'in.'mav of 
Assent,*and bin ^pocm. The J)ream of Geronlius, 
But dfespite' the beaiity of this vision, djfewman is 
essefitially an q-rtist in prose,, and liii4 writings 
bclonJr,,by tl^eir contends ,to cointroverijy.* Wlwrt 
has universal value iS his style, of which Canon* 
Beeching has written that, like the .atv,aosphel-e, it' 
is at once simple and subtle,‘and ' allows every 
siibject it touches to display its own pr«{icr colour. 
Its- central aim is lucidity, b) cobvey exactly the 
aurfior’s thought: ^''bai'oiony is «aehiev^ as, a 
secondary object, .Via Nctvman disre'ganls the 
desire for persona], colour, the .pbvious stilmp of a, 
distinctive feanner oiV.every line. He is thq onb 
prose waiter of the nin^umth cci)tu»y who achiGy^s 
a great manner wkho^ the least trace of a 
mannerfsuj; and the reaSpvi is, no dc^ubt, tKa|. which' 
he gave Idinself—tlud Iw wi-iting’s, 

sake, but for the "sako of ct^'eying a ^lessage. 
The bvauty bf^ his nature informed the whole. 
Thackeray and Ruskin (in *hih latW* mapner)'have 
Hsi!5metl\ing\)fi^the sjifpe‘'ease and simplicity, yet the 
medium with tin,\n'i is,not so transparent; they 
come more«thapcISewimirli ,does baiween the reader 
and the argument that it is uttef'cd. or the Lilo fLo*- 
,, is<ipld. , 

• 

. A prophet of no Catbolre cast was this Scotch 
peasat)^ Thv^mias Cai'lyle, born in 1795, a year beiore 
the«death of B,]iH'ns, son of‘'just such another home 
as gg»ve Burns his bh*th and DreeWidng. The;.Carlyles, 

t , > ' . i • 
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Vith Ihe common ainbition of ScoV;h peasants, b»ed ‘ 
• their clever son for the miipstrv, aijiil sent him to 
Edinbiir^i Univei-sity, where 3u‘(Ustin^ni>4iod hinf- 
•self in mathematics, and be^an to study (lerman. 
The friendilup of Edward ^ot him emplhy-, 

hient as a ti'acher: jt*bnAj<^ht bun alsfc'wuHjuaiirOinco 
wit^i MifiS Jane Welslj, an heire.ss, ^ Ixauty, and a 
wit* Carlyle was then tbifl»n<; Vetween Ifterary 
hack\vorli •and tutorship. His earliest pifblished 
boflks w^*e ti'anglations frdln ^le (ierman? and' 


a*' 


*Life* 


111111^ 111 it Cl Hi 

Here, ii/the*l(wu“liness of 
writt<?li Ins stirauf^e satin*, I 

for the^litst time, Curhde al^w^'d 


of Sckilk’)', iukU bis work, may •at this 
pe*it)d lijj (fescribed as a Jiropaemida of (l(*rman 
phifos»phit!*tl>ou<'ht In 1H2() he mad(‘ his eventf»l 
nmrria^fe wHli Mills \V(‘Ish. atid carried one of tin*. 
\post ckwfr and hi}j;h-spirited ladi(*s oftln*!* tinfedlo, 
drudge fey him* in a cottaei* at Craioenpi/tt«(;k. 

Scotch moorland,twas 
R(‘s((rli(H, in ^diich, 
limsejf to wrfle 

as 4^^ bilked,*in a^lan^uaojj^iiehiy c(|?our(*d bj'tki^ 
Biblical phr)Ts(.**)4)fjfy and^he writinj^s yf Scobdt 
divim.*s. It is tfie dictio^f of m, S(y>tch p(*asant, who 
lilfl r«»id»much, ju-opli^liif; cwicerninj^lnan and 
the world. ‘i'heHjjgir IHl •l(*jid in I'a^j'laifti, but 
was wglcojned byd^iiersofi in* America. •* 

In 18.‘14 the^arlyles moved to ^olidon, %nd t(X)k 
‘their, life-bmt; TilifKle at tin* laaise in ('hovny 
Row, n*()w kept as a na11<y*al meiii(?riul, Iwie 
Carole worked, encbir.^, ‘ complaiin'd for' 
^ifjht and fonky yeiys—durin^,thiity-thr(ij of 
wdijch his wife,l«*ri; with hiiy, not uncomplaining, 
^leeegB^on came first U) hhe hew ^ih'iit Jrrqilf*t*li^ 
few--4ron\ Mill,*lAugh Hunf*, Sterling, others,* 
Carlyle, refractory totil^ 'constraint, lalifturoJ on at 
his self-choson task, a Hidory of the. ^rtnchjievolu-^ 
tion, delivered in tne manner* of fyophewingf ^ts 
,pitblic^4ioR brouglfl him atJasthw)tori<!ty, for ^rlyle 
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ceafcainly veritieri Swift’s dictum, that you can bd' 
sure of a maij, of ^eu^,us when ,all the dunces are 
efgainst him. PBoapei^ity was attained by nis series 
of lectures to audiences largely ‘organised by • 
friSnds; and then followed his^ essay on Gkartisra^ 
in which Can'yle figured still as 41 Radical, in so far 
as his vyork treated the spirit of revolt. Lsiltor c^me 
his .study of O'ro which revealed him as»the 

enthusiast for the strong man, and as thv5 apos.tle of 
the doctriia^ proaelHiO in Past and Present, or* in 
Latte7^-(hvy Pan^phlcts, thnt Might is alwayV^ identical 
or couv(‘rtibl(! with Right. This inci’casing bijfssof * 
h!s mind led him to find a congenial suV/j'ect ‘for his * 


greate.st historical wurk in tlu”,* making of the 
Pfuasian iRonai'chy under Frederick Hr'' Great, 
Th« close of this work set the seal on his fame; but 
it coincides! with the 'J|' 'th of his wif:., who 'eiid bec'n 
thee unceasing luelpei^^^' all his'undeiu'takings. ■* From 
h5r death pn 180(5 ^,oi ^yards he wrote li ttle, only , 
irjterposing m'w and th ^ii with pubHc'^utterances to 
adve)cate,any misisure t 'at curtailee.'l' liberty. Tn 
privates matters, liow ‘ven wlu'tlu'r of ceyiduct or 
belief, hd (.^“inandesl fe>r h1^/\;elf the fnlle.s't h titiide. 
Few fiave:^. practises! li‘.-..i 'V'^'j.-it tb'ey preached, , 
and ne) one has .spe)ken .so mYich in prai.se of 
silemce, ^yvith <‘iii,,eloepi(ence e)nlv mai'issl by itera¬ 
tion. He hael humour witfienit to'eranc*', a rare 
o,t:)*iwbination; J)ut it \vas not withe )\it :ts coin panion 
gift of tenderne'.ss.. His, .style, of all otluers, the 
leastrprope!i%,f(.)r imitatioif, sjiine's 1 y its genius for 
emphasis. Hee has a wemderful e*y<' for the' .salient 
feature in a .scene or a diaracter, a woncTb*”*- 1 gift, 
for the Voi’d to stamp-it in ii.iaginution. . Infinitely 
laboriaas. he; achieve'd consiel,>rable accunmy in bis 
..record of details ; but by his presentment of them 
in v'iolent-light ^iiel shade, ho distorted the! truth of 
their lineaments, as lightring falsifies what it i^veals. 
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, discijWe and* biographer, j^laineH Anthojjy 

»Froude, wrote a lx*autiful and hnftinons English— 
almost most perfect writteji /li^his day^—which 
jsfeemed tjie ve^-y mirror of truth. T'nhanpily, he 
inherited*Carlyle’s inability todivest himself of l^is, 
<ftfd,hy no means rivaWingdiis matter inj^^'dions stfidy, 
hrongh^ his natne into disre]>nte as a garhler of 
fact.^. ButJ)y a strange injuslh''* Imwas fa’mctpally 
blamed fo^- ike hiogra])hy of his lu'ro, ^\'hich ^ave a 
preaeiitnunii. o^ Carlyle, admfttinjj to the fnlt ^liM 
OQ^cts «f 4emper,«rnd yet^conveying^in addjthm to 
•a jjorti'ait of greatness that sens(* of something 
• lovable»wIn(»li is hardly t<i he derived fi'om Carlyle’ti 
ov^n writings.• 

• * . * *. 

John Rnskin, ^hose (haith in IhOO, at the ago.of 

87^ fitlyjfloseS ih*e centnry.^'iaf^ a disciple als(fc*of 
Carlylois, tfnd ljk«‘l iim,«)f ScoTt^' ‘‘.\t iliet ion, though 
^very diHli*vnt in ^he circnn>^a*nces of his on^iil. 
*TJie son*of a vsi.-altirv \fine nJ'acTiunt \'^o*had»tast^ 
Vifo^igh to he ifrons pji^on of the arts, hnskin 
was bred among |nctures ^d %rtisls. (Ixfold made' 
*itf# full ^n^pre.ssirni on \\\M i^ature, .sensitive to every 
beauty, and Iws pany^^^ncynraged fii^'ill nvays 
*their pi^ccxnons pettcii clrtl<? While still yf 

schoollx>y age he was writing jyi♦enturf^us art 
criticism, prem^Jnitory* of the gr«at <hdence of 
Tifrner, Which,was the centifil ‘idea -oli Mis 
Painters, published at tlu* ageTd' twiaity-four. Tne 
fiBst folun»e of t^at worjx <1 lowed ^^yire ^han a ^eW 
force in criticism • St showed a new master in prose, 
who*{j[^^»iriched th'e langn 4 ;igd,•somewhat imjMi^'f- 
i^nxi offer a century (^f academic cofrect*e»c,*Dy a *i 
return t« its source—tlye fiflj vocabulary, the tjplling ^ 
perfods of the^ Elizahethan.s. Thr Sevgn Lamps of 
Architecture and Tf/c Stones *of Y*'nice foTlowow, * 
emljndyi^ more apH more «d,hicml leaching w it^ the 
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a^ihetic priiicij^es. It was first as a" lovet V)f tho 
arts that Ruskul was led to feel the meanness ofr, 
?nodern ^standardi^ t^e overruling lust fr^r* money, 
which Carlyle denounced unceasingly as a soulless, 
colfimercialism. But it insjnred iir Ruskin a positive 
ratlfwr than p,, negative crifcicisfn : his desire througti 
life was to uplift and ennoble the liv,es of the 
workers' 'Carlyle pri'ached ,,the gospel of Work, 
work as a d'nty; Rusk in preached the._j,oY in work, 
the ryorkman’s I^nlnTent right to the p^ssibi'iity of 
pleasnr/! in hi.^, labour. ^ ,, , 

Thus aros(‘, out of hw work as a prVjpagandist of* 
kleas in art, the revolutionary teachi,ngaipoj,i ethics • 
and< political ♦^conon^'-, which was hryt shaped in 
l)iH’'essays jL‘ntitl<?(h this Last. It ly'pught him 

into-collision with the political tiaehers of an a^e 
coHvinced of the laiff'^c^ faire tllc^pry, or, as Rus- 
kin called it,'the bl* ,h of devil-tak*^-thd-}n’',dmdst. 
And from that dab'A'yibout ISbb onward^+—he was 
a preaclun* isf social ufe jpias, \i ])rophot of r«H’olt yet 
not of radicalism—in f ..position oi’,1 atred towards 
the exisoing order w^iich bt* himself likened to that 
of kSwifti His writing toody generally the form- of 
lectupes, unu leeturt's rrhie^djp^x young ptsiple', among 
whom his magnetic pe^’sonanty.always awakened 
enthusiasm. dlis most notable preaching was done 
as Slade Profe,s.sor at Oxfe.-ds wll./re perhaps- the 
^mfluence .bis charjicter and the fi.vith cf his life, 
rather than his sysliem «>f doctrim*, laid the founda- 
uoijs of mpeh _tjijit has'lx'cn con.^tructed .since his 
day. In his second tenure of the profe.s.sorship, from 
1883*0, tlnxse who ’usunl him listened Ux utter- 
ancea-nf splendid inUdligeijce manifestly deranged, 
but of a heart no leas .nai.vfestly sincere and un¬ 
corrupted. . .^.nd the full expre.asion of this, the later 
Buskin,.is foupd ii* his jate.st publicatioiis, Fors 
Clayigera, a. series, of letters his Guilil St. 
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^eorgv,* a review of his life 

^nemories. Here, as Mr. Harrison’^iaa jK>inted out, 
you hai'e^no louj^er the uia.'^'r dietion* 

the builder of ^‘riiKla not less artineial than vei-se; 
you hav5 the witty and j)re^nant sjH'eeh of*nn 
iHimitable Ijilker, ne\f *«olenin* now^Ji‘Htin^,»*but 
always sej-ious b<*hni<l ini^’th, always <4‘rs»* and vivid 
evei! when^inost soleyni. Tla^ thii^j; wlfieft oan lx* 
most ade<iuivte1y judj^ed alxnit liliskin’ iiow while 


hisjteachuig seems to ja’esent* its(Jf as a ehaa.*^ of 
inc^m.sisj-eiicies,* a ^fuen*^ iimrtieidaCe revolt yi^ainst 
•th*e t^ndeiie.it« of nuxlern Hfa—is thetonn in which 
, he blotjuM Jiis thought; and one may say confi^ 
dently that jio nuw» has »;ivei» to Kiij^lish imij^e a 
g^eatt;r raypje, from the lofty v»'>sie of j>asH}T^*^ 
A^iicli, have a Ixxiuty that is wholly noctiealf *W>d 
yet nevci de|^^m>fate into a stmH'otyjM‘d rhythn^^to 
thft suppV*familiar tn'gtnifiif ^ plaiit w< ads of tl le 
urgent fcjjobh^ns • with whi^i* human «*.\isf<‘nt^ 

j._i,..... #1... . y • • • 



yoi^«' who e(»nHith.‘rH for' 


ivjn*b‘»‘yni ceniuny prose 
^slyn and ( flr^le, great 
pr<j,s(!, •u^Tt* ■ n«‘verthele|^ 
edife from, the domain of 


tempts Ami IxUHes ‘bs. 

• *.• * 

Tt W'ill lx“ .secnl, by 

•a *noment^ that in tlu 
bxik on*a widyr riin< 

*wriU*i’s e.ssenthdli^'’ 

divide<l tinly by a thin edge from the domain 
p<X‘tsy. And it is.»tl«‘refore, tin* Jens surprising 
thftt the Wie f>f Yhiglish p<wta shoulfU*(yi|raet ratlij*^^ 
than spread aft<*r tlie death oT^Iixi-on. !N<*?’erthc- 
leys, poetn there* were in plenty* tyid i^ie at J^jast 
holds his jxisition unchatleng«*ably. *It is bx) early 
yet M/^a/iy h<W fxwterity •^'11 rank Mattlinj^ 
Ai^fttdfiwhom m%st of,us haye reail* wit\|**ie1fght 
both in his poems and his sritical e.ssaysj. Ncy is it 
perfectly certain that iTnAv^ing, who lyis be^n the 
poet par ^jccelTence erf tly* genoratii^i now' 4 ?ro>^irig 
’ up, Mulllsurvive atyill in hulk. •Nvi dne dispute!^ the 
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si^eme excellence of his* wo»k at its? best, ns fov 
instance in Me^ and Women", but, on the other^ 
hand, no one tlcnies tHe vices of style wl^ich make 
his principal \v?)rk, *The Ring andf the Book, so^ 
difficult or reading. , He may vanish froth general 
vic^i, as Dorpie, a man of yef^*-similar qualities and 
defects, has vatiished, or a^ Cowley vanished half a 
century*later. But 'y'ennysor^’s place, as^a landrftark 
in En^ish ItteratiJro, is not less assured than that of 
Pop(*( and with i*. bri»f review of what is ^ fainijiar, 
this book may cfbsc. 

^ Alfred Tennyson was born in ISQp.'sq^n .df a- 
country clergyman ; ^nd, thouglvnot'riphly come of, 
was in a ^ositioiv b) enjoy a Cambridge care*er, 
^heye his commanding personality attmeted to him 
a <^’oop of admirers^ from among ^the 'oqst of his 
gmieration. ^romt<:Li% childhood *lie had” yirritten 
oopiftusly in vt*rse, iik j even his carl;^^" eftqrCs show a 
notable iilnstery of But‘his gpnius \natured' 

mowly, and his first vo^ime, pufcliahttd in 183£,,lfty 
•open at •many points to\die attatk which came in 
the Qua^rteiig irOin iSickhArt. More fortunate than* 
many,Ttsffhyson was abl(^^q^^^t; and, ten yehrswent 
by in whTch he brooded an^*^^%shdd, till he could* 
give the world a now volume containing nfuch that 
was nchv, and iifiich also that V'as old—for example, 
*JfSnone and ZoAos.Aafers, i-evised and* perfected. 

* ?5rha|te the very beAt and most characteristic of his 
work IS to be fouAd in f^ch jxiems as those n»m^, 
in i/lynses^and'a number 'of shorter lyrics. Here 
tdgp was the Mortt*^ d’Arthu't*', fdteshadewing*^ the 
1«847 appeared^, his ^rst lo^** pioegsa. 
The Prinfi^98, where magnijScent poetry is squan¬ 
dered^ upob^a fantastid and unworthy framework. 
TJet the poet here Rpproa 9 he<i the position which 
was 410 be his-^lhat of interprefiing and di|[ni^dng 
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in veree the floating thought of hjfc country. Ifls 

■lughest oc'hievenient in this Jl^in^ wiw reached in^ 
I 89 O, w^idh he published In Mmnorkvni —a .%jries or 


sequence <>f po^us which group thein.selves rouivk^n 
central lament, feevejiteen yeaj^ before, Artiiur 
Hfnry Hallain, tha poet's closest friehd, and* the 
betrgthadnf his .sister, hadMied in the flow^ir and pro- 
nuse»of you*h; ami roitml this ifteiuoty Itfid ga^fiered 
broodipg th^ilghts on life and ^eath—the desirij for 
imnfdrtalifj^ the reaoil of doubt. tlu*linal triujnph— 
thrt)Ugh*]u^)ctj.s,scs "iiardly V)e expn*<.sed irt argu- 
i^nei^? of Kopt? an<l faith. Tlu‘ work carried 'I’enny- 
*sou at (Wicefhtf) the foremost place of the religious'* 
teachers out.s 1 (fe th# garb of «ldgma—the ])rophet^of 
aq age wla.*u new di.scoveries fV’cre shtiking^ old 
.belief^ IHs iparjiage followe<i close on this,* t^e 
crc^wn o£*k prc»<perous and u««« 5 lu;ntfu^ liie ; but Tor 
a inoiiTen{, ^\|ith,the• publiattion of his 


pas.sion—tjrst to love, tlu^to Ungar. la.st of all to 
rerfiflrse^ tftid there aro^*oments whe^ tne jnote 
£row8 .shrill, ♦iqwjiere else is the, 

^auty nt> luxuriant, tlie irtastery •>J| metre anfl 
language so absolute, as in tlu; beat parts »f this 
poynl. Tli 4 of itie /f'/whith ^me nex^.^ 

mark at once the climax f)f ln.s*T)opulairt^y ^^><1 th# ' 
decling of his cre^itive pow^. TliJey were followed, 
(afflong intervals^ for IVnny.son ^v^»i a%lelibei%te 
W'orl^r) W the««eric.s of steely but somewhat 
uqintevflg^g plays, and in the last tw^jlve ^aiw**ftf 
his'life^hiSt end&d in ?89;i) b^’ three more^ofumes 


uqin&evflpmg piays, ami in me last vw^jive 
his'life ^hi^t end&d in ?89;i) b^’ three more^ofumes 
of s^jorter verse. ^ 

There can b» no dpubt of T§nnyson%* value fo| 
• his own He hml a Vronderfu^^ft for saytng 

in,n*biel^rse whalf the more adTanc^ thinker® of 
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tWfe time were thinking or haS thought, an(f thu» 
he popularised nmny fruitful ideas. So in The* 
jPHnceHL he marked, admirably the hig^' fevel .of 
co^^mporary judgment on woman's claim to an* 
enlarged sphere of freedom so iri manj’ poems he 
gave' fine iflterance to tile broad conception ht 
evolutiqp,^ an^ a^in ifi many others to ^ the 
Imperialist jdeS. t, B^^t the now truth <‘of one«age 
is aijt 1:^ be the truisja of the next, and d'ennyson, 
as a thinker, statids a chance of growing ol^Ofete. 
Nothing, however, can*at any* time impair *iJie 
beauty of such a tiarrative as Elaine, 'oi the l^wcal 
<ovo passages in Maud, or of a kuft.lred poems 
imj^inted with that ^Tonorous niKJesty'of utterarce 
which was Tennyson’s through more tiirm half a 
ce^tfiry—from the day of Ulysses (;o the dayof'f/rosV 
injj the Bar.^ Evep vhe Idylls, wfiere^ certg,in 
yaediocrity or tempKi’ament'seems to undet’lie the 
superb diction, ma^: j^obably retain thefr jplace as, 
hiasterpiecea of style. \ , * * 

They^suggest inevitwy a parj^llef with SpeiSsfer, 
by their high-wrought '^(^rknianship, their some¬ 
what laiigv\id grate, antv^ that fine senao of'^he 
,romantic* value of ^laiulsca^i^^hichi informs them.^. 
But, and here is Tenny.son’s luaAlery, the J^ictorian 
poet constructed no dialect alien fijpin the speech of 
men ; he wrote an Englisli' \t hich bectvae fdr Jiis 
*^wn day the standard of poetic diction.'* And in 
,thg Idylls, as In^ ^11 that he wrote, he wielded a 
verse alwwy's Uarmonioifs, end wonderfully capable, 
V^hen he chose, of sense-8ugg^isti^Jn. The fr^inous 
pt&eage in th^j Arthur, beginniri§rty,», 

* f)ry clashed hilf harnesi in th^ icy caj'es ’**' 

• Alia Ivari’en chasiys,.^ « • 

is only an*<^treme instance of his power—perhaps 
fiet© used ia Qjt£»8S—to 8i^ge.st sound |tne ring » 
of wor^ *BuC although uie^^ennysoaila bhujk 
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♦e that in him which has beon^most consciou^y 
%n_ ...iessfully copied, his jfs^ater ccMitribution t<j 
the tecttnflque of English poetn^-, which he must 
always rt^lbain a» historic place in the developmei\|i^of 
his art, can* be found ,pnly in his lyrical inetr^— 
a\Jbve all in Maud.* Mr, I’oventry Palabore pofnted 
out^in the Edinburgh lilaiev') that herq ait artist 
had definit€4y returned to the Aftiglo-^ax^m principle 
of dividing the verse into bars of equal time-val;ie, 
whiteh the*poet«tilled up at will, without the ol^iga- 
ti(*A to make ^any type of toot prepo^uleruti*. “ In 
*the,&reat^r part of Mand,^ he wrote, “there is 
'really ifo othe? metrical foundation than equalitj'* 
of«the numl>#r'of accents in eaMi verse." 'IVimyApn, 
he pomis out^ employs rhyiife. \vhi( h was un‘ 

I. knowrt to the Ai\glo-Saxons, hut employs it as*a 
thipg of^econSary value. spaAiAg the^'hymes offen 
at immbi^se ili.jtanges. ‘Alliteration, again, he uses, 
Jthough /Kft as thc,^nglo-Saxo»s tiid on a fixed 

* principle ; but-Nvitli^ the incryasing nuit^icr of lonif 
wflrfls, each hafhy.iits accent, fixed, there is |io such 
need to iqark the stre.s.s,jK w^s f('Jt in the mono- 
syrtrfbic »Artglo-Saxon. W%'n w«Vd, thp^uietm of 
.fiaud is a meVe ^jjgiir c^ «h>uaiii.s(> .with rhyme,, 
and ma 3 fcbe comp^ed to tlA^ Homeric hexametef, 
but is freer froi^ fixed law. Such tinietre tan be 
haydfed w'ith woude^fut effect ^ty a tine artist, and * 
the precetlent «'t was caughthp^b^ ji^rfSwinbunl^*'i 
who ii;rew from ^he language har/iionies richer aiid, 
mdre varied than^iad Ixhui heard l;a*ft»re. ♦'Fennyl^n 
himsglf, after th%arlay of 3/uiyi,^adhered mainly to 
beJbte(* 4 U|f 1 Ied rhythms; buff to the eVd of •hi^ life ■ 
he^asImvays ca|?able Rf ipfirflte and subtfe*varia- 
tiopp of inetre. His sXiU Was never iitore Robly 
shown t^n imthe rivrc music o^' his to 

* from wKdh may he i^ubted t\vcj ,Mae^ ap'plioaole 
n<^t «nfii» to hiii|^ff. 
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' ' f . * 

TKoii that singest (wheat and woodland, tilth and vineyard* 
hive and hc^'se and hj)rd, „ 

Jill the ({harm of alf the Muses often flowering in'a lonely 
word. ' • ■ 

An3 it is present iii full ingasui'e even, in the last 
poetfl of all<^the Silent Voich„ which he dictathfl 
wliile .^)alJf articulate on his death-bed,, inter¬ 
weaving aiyteiutjonf varying the pausss, swefiing 
th^ voVel sounds, up to the solemn closQ^; as some 
skilled fencer might thrust and parry with unfaiiing 
grace' and accuracy, thoagh with flagghig» forons, 
while life ebbed from his veins. 



INDEX* 


• .* 

■ Abl)otef<^d,* W 

Walter ScoU,, 29/, 
208. * 

Ahmlom diidtichitophely i 

AbropoUs, The, marWes taken | 

* from, 31^. * * • 

Ac| of Obhvipn, nP. 

Adam } 

Addison, ^scph, hic and 
/.work, ) 6 ‘ 2 I 6 fl;,rcfcrftd to, 
156,. 177, lt« l{3,, 243; 

* !*(lpe’# portrait of» 181132. 
AddrcM to thf. Dtil, 26a, 267. L 
to the Irish Ptoj^e,^ 

Adonain, .363, 364,*^5- 
\mfuid, Keats’ translaibn of. 

370. • _ ' 

Affiiction of Margaret, | 
340^1. < 

AlislOT, 36(>. , 

Alchemist, The, 72*74. 
Alexav^ePs PexMt, 1^3, 14,). 
Alffor Lm, 142. • i 

Alleyn, George, 33. • 

All's mU threads iM, 60. 

AukriJe^l^ Try^ 

Oreat lNla»« tomrds hef 
Alherkan Colonies, speech 

^ »r\ r^A 


Anne, Queen, ISO (sec als-^ 
Literature in time of). ^ 

Annesloy, near Newsujatl, 
311.* . ' • 

/h/jiHS iVtVdWw, 141. •* I 

Autiqmry, The, 303, 307.^* 
Aikmyaiul Qeofmtm, 52,142. 
Apdogia pro Vila Sm, .194. . 
Arbutlinot, John, IS3, 104.^ 
Arcadfs, 09. i ** , 

AYcadia, 23, 4#, H3. 

ireojsiiptifa, | . . • 

tAremment uyainst Aiioltshmg 
r, Chrisliohdty, 189. « 

•Aristotfts, 171- I** • , 

*Arn«ur, Jean, ttirns wjfe,^ 
.250.* ^ 

Arnold, Mattkcw, 148*149,209, 
245, 246,»3.31, :W2, 809. 

Arthur, King, theme for ma|y, 
arifers, 21. . / 

As yt't likhit, 62, 65. 

Asfrtra itejdux, 140, 141. $ • 
*'5t strophe! cnjfl StsUa, 22, 4% 

At the comer of Wood Street, 

2if.« * 

Augusta, Bjuron’s hal^-lllter, i 

3C0. * 

Ajild Wat of Hajden, 2>9. 

' Ansten, Jane, life and 


, Ancient 


Inrlv, 2 

i f 

34^0 


OOO, fju**-— 

^aalay’il)rais« of,287 J %«»«. 
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• c I 

683; Mamjidd Bark, 283, 
284; Northanger M>bey, 282, 

^ 283-284 ; Ptr^uasic^, ,£83, 
284; ide and fPrejnfjlice, 

282, 283, 284-287. 

Aw<bii, IjaJy, friendship,with 
C^wper, *J7.'5-277. • 

Anlolfiography,^Mi^\ 252, 254. 

• 

Bacon, Sir Frariois,*84i8S,* 148, 
IJl. 

Bacoif, Sir Nicholas,^85. * 
Baileys Harry, HI. 

Ballantyne, Jamts, 293, 205,* 
298, 297. 

fiard. The,, 207, 20.S. 
fian^ahy liud'jK, 384. 

Barry Lyndon, 387. 

Jatli, Miss ^A.u8ton’s Stay in, 

283. 

of the, liookM, 184, 186. 
leiujonsfield, Lottl, 17.3. # ^ 
leanniont and Fletcher, 57, 

' 69-70, 71, 74, 75, 77 ; Lines 
Sn the Tdinht in Wesfminste.r 
Abbey, 75 ; Maid's 7Vaf/edy, 
69, 15Philaster, 69; 7’A 
Noble Kinsmen, 69. 

Peardie, S289. 


SSngs of Experi^nct, 273^ 
Sonya of Innocence, 272, 
273f • 

Bleak House, 3S5^ • 

Blenheim, Rattle of, 163. 
Boccaciyo, 7 ; FUeAtrato, 8, 9. * 
Bvetliius, Chaucer’s prose ver- 
• sioiiof, 19. •* 

j. Boileau, 1.36, 139,^163, 171. 
Bolingbroke, Viscotint.'® 183, 
f89, 196. ^ 

Hook of Alarlym, ,1,29. 

Book of Thel, 273< 

Bonnit Dit/idcc, aOl. 

BoswelFs Life of*joRn8on,?P5,3, ' 
232,237-239, 24a , • 

Boyle, Rol^erti, I'orfl ©rrery, • 

18.5.JJ 

Brawne, Miss^" engagement to 
Keats, 374. » o 

Bride of^Abydos, 313. » * 

Bride of Lavim^ttwor, 303. 
Bridgcwalfei*, Karl rf, 99. <- 
ISrignaJl Batiks, 301.® 

Brokeif Heart, 7<L ‘ 

VronKo, Clijirlotte, C25 ; Criti^' ^ 
cisip of .Jane Au8te^J, 287; 
Jane Ey*4, and Villette,'39QJ 
Bronte^ ICmily, 225 ; W^ithering 
Heights, 389. 


Bee, V’/ie^'vWdsmitlFs con-«'^Brooine, Dr. Wftliam, 179. 


trilnitioni to, .241 
*Jtjieohing, Canon, 39/. * 
Beggar's Opera, (83. 

Belle JAtme sans %iferci. La, 

, -375, 378. 

,*M^>po, 317. *1 , 

Bentley* Richard, 185, . 
Jlctkoley, Bishojp, 163« •, 

BeiAeley, iJ»r<f, ^Viceroy oi 
Ireland, 185. 

Bi^e, authorize^ versi.'Aii> of 
tfWl ,.84.* c 
Blacku'<}bifa Magazine, • 372, 
374.* ^. . * 

Blake, VVillitni, 267-258, 2H ‘ 
-273;* Book*of Thel. 273; 
Ph^icak Skelchw»2B3 ; Song 
ofjhe Chimnky SmkefKr, 272: 


no. Sv' Thos., 89-93, 1-^ ; 
7o8i^eu of Cyrus, 89 ; Religil^ 
Mediri, 89, !81; f7r» Burial, 
89 ; V^dgar Kmors, 89. 
hroWning( Robe^'t, ilSl, 399- 
400 ; Men and K’omen, liOO ; 
'The Bitig and the Book, 400. 
Buccleuf^h, Duke of, 2^9. 
„Buckin(^am, Duke of, 87, 445, 
1.52‘ 

Buir, Rftf. Mr.,;24. *, 

Bunyan, John,^^i'>4B9-^3, 

« 148, ‘.oS; Orac^fiho^tmMng 
* iw the Chi^’of sikinera, 130; 
Holy IFar, 130; L\f4! and 
Dfath of sMr. Beaman, 130; 
Pilgrim's 130-133, , 
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Rurbaig^, Richard, 44. 

^urke, Ediiuind, life and 
• ^7-‘249; referred to, 2.tl, 

243- * * 

BKrtiey, Fanny, 

‘Burns, tJil^rt, 1.58, 

Burns, Robert, life and w|Wk. 
••258*270; referred to, *^>1, 
•2.56 257. 300, 394; Ad-, 

(f> t\e Deil, ‘^3. : 

CttUr's Samrdatj A 
**61 • l)un<^> ‘-^4 ; 

//nfAnceV*. 265; The Holy 
r„i,. 2627 2«yf-26<M Hofy 

.wuiU'n fS’ 

Jafobite'^Fat*>rell , 
jlf,!,ar»,*2C^, 265. ‘-^0; Oj 
a’ (he air/x (Tie »dnd ran 
*fnio, 269; .'^a^pherfbu x La- ; 
ment, •2«^* Srotx u-ha hae, , 
•261 w Tam Uhn, llW ; /«»' 
o’ Shantet* '2ii2, 36-> : 

Tim 270 f .4 »•«'<:»• 

^Vi;;A.4 26« 270^ ^ » 

iurns, VVmiani, , 

Sutler, Samuel, Ibiddnmx, 

• 13(L 150. 1 . . 

Dyson, Ada, 314.*. 

byron, Lonl, life AiM work, 

• 308-.'J28, .361 ; referred 
%?, 24>, 2f(», 288 •«». 

Scott’s successful 
narrative V ^ ^ ^.'i’ 

Shcllcj^ friendship for. 361 . 

Beppo, 317; 

313; Cam, 316, 317|» 3t8, 
«26; Ofcl^fe Ifarold, 310, 
313, 315, 316 'The Corxan-, 
3132 The Deformed Tr^i^ 

4ro>-^d, 317 ; 

317, 318, 319. S-A). 3*5. 30- . 
T(fa rfrmm. 311 1*1 *. »ujhxh 
imAtS»n Scotch 


visit 



Ify t rA*, -r.v,-ot** 

'anno JFaliero^ 31 < ; 

318 ; Parimnee, 
'rUoner of ^9hi0on, 


315; Sardanpalux, M7 ; • 
Sieip' jff Corinth, 313; Ttro 
J'o.>cart, 314>; r*’"OM of Jud 
:B9-325. • 

Byron, Ijvdy. 314-315. 

t'ndeuux and^i'anexm, niu. 

Cain, 316 , BIT, 318, ;126. 

Call not the ro]/at» S^ede vn- 
jirduia.h’, 34;!. 

t'liinhridge, Byron »t, d'O; 
ttryden, 140; '1 hos* iirav,, 
207 ; \5al)riel Harv/jy, ‘22; 

4 ^1aeaula^^ 392 ; Milton, 07, 

• 98 : Spenser. 21-22 ; Jeremy 
'I'aylor, 93 ; Tennyson, 40(^; 
Tlmektlay, .380, .387. 

Cthn)inii/u, The, 103. 

CandMc, 175. . ^ 

CiinUMhury. ('haucom 

t^^ 4 ^ 

t9ti‘-$tfrhnry ^ 'J alen, 8-20^ 21, 

143. 

, Carffiiio, 45, 57. 

I f are#, 77, S2,^t9s 

Carlyle, 'I'litiiias, life aftd 
work, 380. :i91-397. 398; 
(Jharibtn, 396 ; * Cromwdl, 
S!>6; .I rnhrick (he (Jreat, 
3181*, lli^toruM^ the. french 
lievolution, SO.'i; Ldlter-day 
Pf*H/lhl<iM; 3<.K>; Ti/c V 
- ,sehillrr, .396; Pant Jhnd 
Prexeni MW; Satior Remr- 
tUK, 395., 

(;arl}'lc,' Mrs- v 3W. 
Caxtan'ajL The, 278, 270. 

'.a Ccto, 1J14. 

^•('axtori, William. ‘27. 

; CVri/io.‘28!, 283: 

CeJibriilKe, 190. i 

Celtic langtUge in dre^'aniL 
Wales dV to*»Wdlo <a, 
eighteenth century, 285. 
Cenci, The, ^2. ,, 

i Chalfont 8t.*6ilea»* Milton s< 

1 stKya^Ml- 

I Chai^iasi, ftoor— 
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. Chapman k Hall, Dickeiis’ 
publishers, 381. *, 

Churartertf, 89. - » * 

diaries I., <13, 109, 15lT 
Charles II., 89,137.138,1.39,^51. 
ClityBentier.'Miss (Lady Scott), 

• 292. ^ • 

Chaito*-hou8e, Steele and Ad- 

' dison at, 162 ; •Thackeray, 
380. . 

Ohanin^i, 396. , • , • 

Chathaii^ Dickens’ home iu 
eafl^cand later life, 381. « 

* Chance j, (ieoffrey, %ife and 

work, 1«20 ; ref%rred to, 27, 
46, .53, .'54, 85, 255, 299, STl-, 
by Milton, 102 ; Dryden’s 
•appreciation of, • 149-150 ; 
proae version of Boethius, f9 ; 
(kAiterbury 'I'aleH, 8 - 2 '), 21 , 
143l ('omi»fynt of Chaucer 
tcfLhts I'nrue, 2-3 ; Dcthe of 
liftnnche the Ditchenne,^ 1^; 
//oas of Fnme,*H; Leyemle 
ttf (Hood Women, 8; H^ala- 
mmi and jHiirite, 69 ; H'oiltDt 
^ud <Jrr.i.dda,%, 9. 

Chavvorth, .Mary, 311-312. 
Chaworth, Wr.. 309, 311. 
Choyno llmv, Carlylols hoftie, 

Childe 


Chut4:h, Dean,*23. 

Cibber, Colley, 179, 

Citizeih of (he World, Gold-' 
contrijj^utfbna to. 


smith’s 

241. 

(/laphann 

453 . 

•Clarendon, 


r-epys 

c 


* 


resitlence,* 


.395. • • *lYlWme, .50, 66, T9, 205;' 

Ihilde V/aro^f, *.310, 313, 315. «X fJ Urenintir 205-206; C 
• 310. • *1 I the Death of Tt 


Chlbrix and Jfy/ax. 1.39 (note).* 
Christ’s College, * Ijtmbridire, ! 

Milton at, of , i 

CJnrfst’s Kospik^l, Cplend^ al, ! 

,• S 45 . • • • 

ChrietaM, by Colerrtlgfe,*.31.3, , 
•34l^347-.348t.355. _ * •• 

(Jhriman Hera, 162.* 

Chfdetian Morala, 89, 99. * 

ChrigllJ^^an Soohi, .3>!4. ! 

^^hrinTmat^O^rol, 3?t4. • ' 

<Dhurch and l|eliginn : English 
• Churdl’i in tithe of Charles I.fc 
93 ; l^efoe’A# views, 158 ; 
Hilton, 105, 106j Swift, 
188-«t 


Edward Hyd^, 
Loref, History of the Rehellion 
by, 151-152. * • 

(doi/Pisa't Harloio€', 213-218t 
(Jlarke, (3ias. CQW^|eu, 370. 
Coleridge, Sam. ’ra|dor, Tif^iid 
worku .34;'f-350‘; referred to, 

• 288, 299, .329; Slfell«y’8pr*fee 
of, 363; ^heietfi Md^bier,* 
346, .347, 348*349, .355; 

Christnhel,' .3T3, 346, 347- 
.348, .1^5 ; Kihila Khan, .346 ; 
Lore, 346; Lyti><^l Ballads, 
with \%3rdsworth, .3.30, .3.34, 
.3.35, 3rf6, ?47,* .372 ; Table 
Talk, .344 ;• Yout/fi and A ye, 
840. " o 

Colin CH-ut’srome Jibinc aqain, 

i?«- « , . ■ 

Collins, WilPiie, Tale of Two 
Ci(ie% c(hijp;eted by, 3a4s • * 
i Collins, William, life and work, 
\ 204-207, 231 , 235-2.36; Cyn.- , 

Ode 
Odes, 
Thom- • 

son, *204 ; On theOPassions, 
204, 20.5 ; On the Popular 
HLiufsrrstinpns of (he High¬ 
land'. 204. ® 

Colvin, .Sydhey, on poetical 
construction, 371 ; on |Ceat8, 




,377-.378„ 

Oome Iv'e with 
lore^ .39* « 

Comedy of Errors,' 
C^mfdeteLltiyler, 89. 
Contpleynt of Ohat, 
f ^Pnrse, 2-.3, 

Comns, 99, 1(^104. 
Wondt^l, 44. « 

Condut: of the Allies 



my 


’<is 
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ron/e>i9ioAj* of arfiEnylUh (^>ium 

* Congreve, Williftni, 138f 149. 
ConHtabl*. Aeorge, 291. 
Constable. Edinljurgb pub¬ 
lisher, 2W. • . 

Conslaiiiinopl%, Byron s 

•to. .^13. . . • 

Coriolunu.i, jflt •'*■>. • 

Cordt>iU'h* Tht, > 101 . 

Vor.'mir, The,^\X 
Cotinan, Jo^ni^ell, »> 2 . 

CotUr'jf Satunldy Stijht, _ut>, 

2 * 1 . J \ 

C«*#rthopb. iflr.^U/. ' 

Cowl^, Abraham, 12 (. H'h 

Cowper,* NVillmm. Me au.l 
work. 246 . ••ijn 2 H<T, ‘.^* 4 : 

C'a.s/arm *4 ‘ 279 : .fo i» 

•Gitpin, • 27 « ; «»'' 

Mothei’ii l"irtuge, %H /.o-" 
nf th< itioyaj •(»eor<je, 2/<t, 
278; ‘2^ : 

Poem 01 ^ 4 ^®’'- • 

*. Tho 7W-, ‘270. ‘277 f 7'»W> 
•chiium, ‘273; Tw Man/ f'>i- 
• m mi 278 ; 'I'Anslation of 
.Homer. 277 ; H 
. Kiw,\H Wa/k, 276-‘277. > 

(■rltVft)e, Oeorfte. 273, 28(1 28^ 

CraigcnputtfK'k, _ 

•Craik, Sir Henry, 2Hl.m 
Crecy, 1 . • 

Cree<l, Mr.. 1 . 7 . 7 . ^ 

Crashkw. Ri|*iar«l, Si. 9:i# 

('rBmtrrll, Si”*- . 

('roxfin'l the Bar, 4<r2. 
Cruikshank. Win., 381 . 
Cutnberlaml, Richard ‘ 243 . 
Cults, Ix>r<l, 102 . • 

Cy»i^t»e, 5^ 66. 7f,*20.T. 


Damlet, Alphonse,*298. * 

Dartd 381, ,185. 

Di*’ie8. Mus, ^ booksellej', 

2lj7-‘.Slf^ • 

De vuincey, Thos., 350. 
l)e Stael, Mine., 2.70, 31.'» . 
l>ean Prior, Devon, 77. , 

Ihath of Atrn.»Ai*ne hwvjrcrr, 

146. ■ • ^ . . 

' JJfclnratiot^ qf*> 

: perliue and Fall of tlh Bonmn 

Hiii2>ir^ 2»70, 2.)1,* 253,* 

2.74. . • 

»/>./■< are q/‘33. 
jy,'h 7 irf of the Ktojlixh P<o)ile, 
109. • 

Dt teiimo yt»;|tn, 1(19. 
l)et«H‘, Daniel, life ami work, 
168-♦62 ; n-fearoil to. l-V*. 
170, 2(K), 212; JomV'il of 
thf I'fei'ii"'. 1.79, 160-Ail : 

158 ; liohitimu^’rii 
1.79-1(50, = 

Shorttf*t trntf inth fh^ 

ir>H. 0 * * m%, 

Ihfonmd 'J'rBiix/ornud, 7 hr, 

ill 7. , 

J Deicer. Thos., 74. 

M Denij', (>>«ntef*s of.*J*9. 
T^'pixrripttn Sh (£h(\ 334. 

Ill'll d I ,‘^‘2. ^ 

!J.-!*ni3mt rising. 'I'he, ‘24. * 


^ite<l 
Dalgetty 
Daniel I 
Dante, r 


, foumlld 
iiikcns, 384 . 


faniel J^^tron- 
)ante, rllerr 

IT. 


onda, 390. , 

iired to, 8, 74, 156,* 


IJ.-snismT rising, j ne, * 

f), the of Hlawichr the Durhexxe, 

‘2. • " •. 

K-keiiH, Charles, life 

■ Of, • 381 . 3 S| 5 i^ 

cofhpnnal with THhckerav.* 
.380. *387, .388 ; Barifnh]^ 

h'ndje, ^4 ; ^/eak /Vw«, 
.“IHS ; ChrtxtmaK Itookx, .18.1 ; 
Q]md<dtnax Carol, 384 ; Daritl 
• CopperfielfL 381, 985 \»1mrnil * 
Kwpf.ctaiionH, 38?,* 385; ^ 

. Martin Chuydrndt,^ 3W; , 
i Monthly MagyJne contribu¬ 
tions. .“Wl ; meholoM AOckd- 
-^^d CurioBUy^Sh^i, 
;« 4 # •Ohror Ticiirf, *^382 ; 
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317,^318, «in, 


* <ti t 

l^ckwick Pawirn, 381, 382, 
385, 386 ; SfxtchtK hy Boz, 
381 } yWe ofm Two C^es 

*384. , • * 

Dingley, Mrs., 185. 

Diclimmry, ’Johnson, 233-234, 
238. 

Disititaionn and 

Rome, 186. * 

Divitia ef/»a,,8. 

Doctrine and ^ Di^ij^int^ of 
Divorfk, 106. 

Dent* .f^inn, 309, 

320, ^125, 362. 

Donne, .Ibhn, refwred to, 78, ' 
81,127,160,400. 

Dr, Fnu'itu.'i, 34, .35, 36-37. 
Dratn.'v. KlizabethaiiJ 32-33, 44, 
69,*77. 

^ayton, Migjiael, 373.• 
Dr^atS; The, 311-312. 

Drt^m Children, .351. 

DrcMm of Oeronli^j-t, 394. • %.-• 
Droinoro, .leroiny 'I’aylor, 
•Bistiop of, 93. * 

Dnfininond *'of - Wi^wtln^’inlen, 
**256.* 

Drydon, .John, life and work, 
140-1.50 f referred to, 6 25, 
138, 1.39 (and note), •1.56, 

irti ISO o 


163, 164,. IWb 208, 209, 210:^5 
316 f comjplcto works eiLtetit* | 
by Scott, 2!)6 AbMlfni awl 
Achitophd, 142, 181-182; 

Alexamler's Wetutt, 143, 
145 ; Alt for Jjore, 142 ; 
^nnutt Mir^j^is0l4'l ;d)e«th 
of Mi%. Anne Killif ren^AO : 

of Dranvtticf^ Poe^y^ 
6^ /f’ei6f&<»^143, U4 ; Flowep* 
and the *43; Heroic 

' Stanzas on the DeeoyL of 
ffnomivoH, 140? The Hind 
and thn <tPanther, 143 ; Mac- 
Flec.knoe, « 142, 179 ; The 

Meckd, 14‘J; On the Dedkh ■ 
of tford ^ladings, 141 ; 
^KtlMio Laid, 14^ TiAinsla 
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Maud, 401, 40", 4i')3. . ' 

Mazepfia, 316. 

Measure for..M^ui8ure,^ 52, 63, 

Medal, \he, 14*1 
Medal reversed, Tho, 142. 

Men and A^omen, 400. c 
Merchanv Taylor’^, School, 
Spenser al,^2l. 

Merchayf of fYenice, 50, 65. 
Merim^e, Prosper, 8»)8. 

Mvrry tVii'es^f Windsji', 50-52r 
Meuiig, J^ai^'jie, 7. .j 
, Michael^ 340. 

9 /J/»cfdfewnrrft, 381, 390-391. 
^UllidMiinmer Nigh(-y ^eam, 5J. 
^i^ill,. John Stuart, 365, 
the iloss, .389. 

MillbanK, Miss (Ladv Byron), 
314. 

Milton, JrJ.nT life and work 
96-1*26, i27, 1^4 148,” 149, 
17! ; referred to,’4S, 67, iT 
140, 156, 18.3, 203, 206. 209 
210, 251, 262. 278, 29P, 377 
» MacanUy’a Essay on, ^3 
Cbmkir, W, 1(B-104; D(^ 

seroao, 98, 101-103\fVrt*^ 
Loot, 96, 106-108311-1^; 

Par^ise .ffepaMlearlll, 112, 

126, 129; «» 
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^ ChnVch' Got'efnm'Ht, 105; 

’ iiain-soii AijottiMUn, 111 , 171 ; 

Treatitf of /sJr/iwo/ioH.’lOO. 
MinMrehyofyMScottiMi Border, 
21W. ‘2«4,‘296. • , 

Miracle and ^oralitji Plays, 
:i*2 33. 

j(l tHceJlanies, 183. 

Miasolonahw 327. 

Aftxkrn Paintern, 397. 

MixlMst Pro/Msfd, 192-193. 
Miilicrc, 42fii:if? 

MoBinonth .f*Miic8,,142, 15S. 
Monthly Mctffaziitf, .'Ijy.* 

'fijoib, Ii\>'ron^ friomf- 
sliMi for, t^l4, 315 (note), .‘t2H ; 
Jr Ah *328 : Balia 


Booth, 


J^orcHffOj 


'nnyels, 328. 

Aforal Ennc^, Popc,^17.'>. IHO. 
Moral Malire^ 

Morality Ways, :K-3:1« 

M^r/f- d^vJliur,’’ ^iii Tlios. 

Malory^*. « « 

Morte d Arthur, lennyaon, 
'ti400. ♦ e • 

Aiothett //ubherdQ 7'(fle, tl 

KXhe and the, 25. 

If., :i5r,. * ♦ 

* Ar^^att/e'.tX^pinioius on Whin 

■ Moitagicl Farm, 2.?B, 

*Jifuck atla about Notlmiy, 62, 
5.'), 66. 

Murrt^’, John, thc^pii))li8he^, 
^I5f • 

Naples, KM. 

Najh, tfhos., .3.3, 34., 

N^^Mity of A theijsmpl^al. 

Jac«|ue8, 25^. ** ,, 


NAo yl2£)i 
New InM 
Nev^PHal 
New toayy 
70. I 
'^*NetccomeA. 


Ni-wniai% .John Henry, ^1- 
.392 ; .fpolo'fia pro I’ita Sua, 
Dn^u of Oerontim, 
Jlfl4; 'V^th'ammBrof Assent, 
394: Tract XC, 394: Via 
Mtdia, 393. • • • 

NcwsWad Aliltey, 3Ki, ^1,^ 
Newton, .lolJI*274, 275. 
Nicholas N^ck/tby, 3)^4. 

Nifj^t J*iecf, 344-1140. • 

Ni'fht Thouyhi.^, 201. « 
X'qrthau'tc.r A bbcy, 282, lJ8.3j^84. 
Norwichf 89. 

Novel, Origui of the,,2118-213. 
‘r^ovclista orthc 19th century, 
389-391. 

Oilman a (Ircciaiti Urn, 378^379. 
ttdc on Jniiniafions of Jvtipor- 
lali^, 335, 342.« 

Ode In Duly, 335. 342. 


to Ert tiiii;/. 
*fo JJimAlf, 


2(C> 200 
77-78. 


way, 330; SAO,"’ 
CThe, 70,^15. 

I Stratford, 43. 
i jtay bid debi-i, A 

l7'A«. .388. 


Ode to J‘au, .373-374. 

Ode to VinjH, 403-^04. , 

Ode to the HVjjt*lf'tTW^304. 
Odes, hy Wm.^OJlins, 204. 
Odyssty, Thi, Pu|m‘^179. 
(J'lWna, 400. _ 

Ofa*ll^’ airtHmeU''aM can btaw, 

' 269. • , 

yIleACMiraidly.‘Sho^, 384. 
t4ld ATortaJity, 300. 3t>7. 

Oliver, 111). e 
Oliver Tu^lf'AVtZ. • 

Olne^ (V>vi5^r’8,hom5, 274* • 
Oh (irDistemt i^ospe^ of 
f;«5»7fr,«i208,210. 
a <!%r<Ue, 139. 

On the Dett^ of \rd I/a^nys, 
141. * , 

07mtf>. Death of 
I <m the I^asstans, 2(m,^2JJ5? 

On the /*opwar Si^,r«tUwHs 0 


' •.the J/t^andsf *04. 
On the Bprin/j, ‘MS. 
Orphan, The, InO. 
othcMo^ • 


(^tway, Thou., 
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• C r 

OjUord, Sir Thoa. Rrowne at, 

89 ; Magdalen Colloge, 156 ; 
e Steele and Ad^iaon (tog'^iher 
. at, 162*; Johnaan, ^32; 

Shelley, 357; Newman, Vicar 
oi ^t. Mary’^, 393 ; Ru-kin, 

387., 


153 1^.55, 


Padua, 8. 

PalammihnA Arcite, 69. 
Palgrav^ Sir I'rancia,'82. 
Pamela, 213, 218. 

I Paramse Lont, 96,f 106-^i"08, 

lllJ2§. 

Paradise Reqaimd, 111, 112,‘ 
126, 129. 

J^ai isina, 313. 

Past and Present, .W6. 

* Pai^orals, The, 174. 

IJatmore, OA entry, 403. 
Pattivton, Mark, 111, 173. 

P^4^, Oeoi ge, 33. 

Pe|Jy8, Samuel, 351, 

160 . 

Rende.nnis, 387. 

Percy’» 257. ' 

Peregrine P%ekH, 225. 
c Pericles, 64, 65. 

Penseroso^ ll, 98.. 101-103. 
l^ersnasio*, 28'*t 284t ' 

Peter fiell, 3.1ri 340. 

Petrarch, IVaiicis, 7, 8. 'Jf\ 40?* 
‘ Pr'tro, Lord, 176. i 

Phifaster, 69. <- 

Philips,‘“M. d 
Pp>roch^pf Domd Dhn, 301. 
Future of Pet/. G^st/e, 342.^ 
Piehoick Pape.rs, 384, 382, 385, 

. 388. • ^ , 

PieSU Plomnnn, 5, ' 

Pil^im Fai}iers, Song of the, 

“ ’pro<fr»ss, 130-1^3, 
159. " t* 

Pisa, % 318t« 

Plutarclv 66..». 

/V>emj»,^K.eat»'? 3P2.' 

Potgmtl Sketch, 238. 

Poitjers, 1. 'i- 


Political JtLstiee, 358“. • 

Poor Law Reform, 385. 
Pope,'Alexander, life and work,* 
171-182, 200; teferred to, 

6. 1.57, 162, 183, 191, l94. 
197, ?00, 201, 2f,2, 205, 20rf, 
.4231, 24,5, 256, 316, 400; The 
Dut^iad, 175, 179-180, 19?; 
Eloisa to Alvdard, 17.5; 
Epilogue to the^ Satires, ^32 ; 
Essay on Criticism, 174} 175, 
176, 210; Fsscty on Man, 
17.5 ; Miscell'.nies ('jrith 
Swi.tl. 183; Mqral Essays', 

' 175, 180; %he Odyssey^ i'pS; 
The Pastorals, 1 ,'-4 ; Rape oj^ 
the Loct^ ,rib, tl73-179;* 
translation of Homer, 174- 
175; Windsor Forest, 176; 
Porter, Mrs. Cathfrine, 253. 
Portugal, Pyron’s travels in, 
312. V « • 

Powell„ Mary, m«.rriageto 
Milfoil, RJO. *■ 

Praeterita, .399. 

Fraye, to Ren Jonson, 81. • ‘ 

Prelude, J'l. 3:i0, .331, ^344.' 
Preatonpai.s, 291. 
ii Pride and Prejudice, 282, 21B, 
284 287. 

Princss, The, 4(50, 402. 
'*^iiA;..Matf,ew, 136, 18.3, 196. 
200 .' 

Prisoner of Ghilloni^Xb. 
Progress cj! Poesy, The, 208-209. 
l^ro..iethfus Uidn^aid, .362,364. 
PrometheuSffFinctus, 317. 
Prothala m ion or Spousal Verse 
32. , 

tf^roud ACnisie, 301. 


Prynile, \ym., 99. , ’ 

/*M«* A,‘ 'I nackeray’a 
, tionsj^, .386. 

Puritanism and 9708, 
tan ism and (9 Pen- 
7-136. i^ue 

i-126; 

CJuaHes, Francis.'H 112 , ^ 
Quarterly Kevieto, 3L 
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» I 

fhuxrUriy,' The, 4W. 

^ueen Juab, 359, , 

Quentin £htric>ar<i, >Wo. 

Tialeigh, Profcsson U>4-165, 
331.336,^4 

I^eigh, Sir Walter, 25, 2^ 3U., 
/fjoe of Luerece, 44. • 

Itajteof ih/ Lock, 175, * 

UatHbeggan, gear 
Kavehoa, Byron at, 318. 

Heduee, Thik 3*9. 

liffyctione ot^ tht t ru\(H lievo- 
, ftfeton, 547.* » 

Re/o^^io\in Ch'irch (lorfrn- 

meift, 405. • <* 

Iteliquee of Jia/lg^UToeffy, —>7, 
294. 

Rflitjio , 

Rdi<fo'’Meilii'^, 89f9o. 
RejtoltUion%and tiule^nneticc, 
%10. • , • 
Hestorati*^^, Tho,|l 11 
f{ft<i/iation,^^'2, 243. 

Re^vfrie, A, 351. •. 

./?erie»% l>efo<“, l-'^. • • 

fdt'dt of loJnm, 

lAynolda, Sir Joshua, *.32, ‘-37, 

* ^38, 241. *|3. j 

Richard //. and III., 2. 381 

■> ”'49. 

Richardson, Samuel, M2-‘-18, 
225, 2in; (ioldsmith em¬ 
ployed hy, 240% aiori'oiff, 
)l<ifloioe,yni\, 218 ; • Pa. 
%ela, 21.f, 218-,..S’ir Charles 
<7mndMo», 213. 
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• ' 

Keits’ 


Byron,* 31,5, 3^6; KelRs 

death iT«. 304, 309. 

RoAtK>‘%wi J^dtet, 49, 63, Oi^ 

6‘i, 05. • • 

Romo/a, t$90. . 

Roxidind, -22. ‘23. 

RoxtUimi atid liden, 301* • • 

ItoHxlt/nd. 05> 

Jto.'taviinid (irey, 35^. 
Itoii^dtthonJff Pap0x, 380. 

HousseA, 308, ol5. ^ 

Rubix of Tittif, 25. * , 

Ru?ltiu, tohu, life and work, 
391-399: orais*' "f W ords- 
• worth, 34.T; F(ax <’laH>iern, 
*398 ; Lccturis, 398; Modem 
PaitiUrx. 397 ; Praeterda^ 

31)9 ; .SViTM Lnvtfm of Ai-rhi- 

t, chire, 397 ; Shaice of |7|KC, 
^>)'i\f’ii(o ihhsLaxi, 398. • 
Roth. .340, 347. • * 

Si^Aurissa •d.ady Doroui.t 
Sidaicy), 139. • ^ 

St. A<nifx' Pi'i, .370^377, 37JJ. 

SI. Albans, L<*dJlaco* 
I'rancis), 87# 

j St. .lohn, Henry (t^e Bolntg 
^ l»oke. Viscount). 
sSt. Paul’s S«A^|ol, ♦lilton at 

fW 97. • 

•?;(ili*aMHp, lOP. • , 

.'iamxwAgoHixtfJi, 111, 17l.» 
Sardannp^m, 317. 

Sartor Remiwu-x, 395.9 

'f t'h.. .iM* 


i/oWo.of,T 21 . 3 , 218 ;*ra- >Vityre - - 


A’SttdS 

New Inm 
New loay 

dL 

rTVeircom* 


Crwoe^ ! 

r.' -Ihckens’ %ome in* 
Cdtjat^r life, .381. 
■ind^, 225. , 

Hnuel, 139. 


70. M*/?o*e, 7. • 

^eMJjomftiJbon’# viait^^, ‘261; 


wmtribi#|ions llteWfcure 

up to middle W 18th ocn- 
‘2.V)-‘257. % ». 

^ott. Sir V»*^£i»**l*^**“* , 

w*rk. 288-W7 ; Werred to, , 
• 46, 48« 67, U», 2f«, 225, . 
*257, 3(i, 309J126, |p, 38,3 ; 
criUciaiil of ; * 

praise Ailsten»,^7; 

,first* meetiif^ ^itb Hlurns, 
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LI.SH LITERATURE’ 


viUi JJyron, 
35f} ; The 


259 ; frioiAship wi 
910, 91"), 917, 9 
^ntiqxvary, 903# 907 ;^ii4iftde 
/>?t 7 w/ec, #01 ; Jirit^, of Lam- 
mennoor, 309 ; lirifpiaU 
30l ; ^Thr Co7-o7iff.r}i, 
301 ; Fair Maid 0 / J^i rth, 
303 ; Field of'Witerlon, 295; 
Oxiy Maiineriuy, 303, 307 ; 
Heart, dj eMidiothian, ^03, 
307 ; ImnhotS SO©"; Jhm'nal, 
292, 29(1, 903 ; Lady of fhr 
Laki' 295, 300; /vfy ofUhe 
Laxt-rAkhm/ffl, -9-t, 290, 313 ; 
Lord q'f the FlPt, 295, 300^; 
Marmioii, 295; Minetreleij 
„ of the Feolti.sh Border, 299, 
294, 296; Ol<l Morfality, 306, 
30'] ; Pihrorh of Donal Dha, 

; Prowl Mntsie, 301 ; 
(hieuliti Dxvru'ard, 906 ; lied 
fft^Hiitlet, 227 ; Itoke.hy, 2tf5 ; 
Trie Tali'tman, i906 ; 

LoqIi and Ladir't (fayyji0\ ; 
•Waverley, 294, 295, 297, 301, 
_3ft4, ’ iV^oditock, 5)06. 

.SVo<« n>ha hne, 201. 

^criblerus Club, The, 183, 194. 
Seasonx, 2fo-203. , 

SoUlcii, l.^». ^ 

Selkirk, Aloxx^fiev, 159, 278. 
Benue axid S< 'isihility, *183. 
tieufimejxtal .tourney, iSO; ,, 
Sottlo, Elkanah, ^3. 

Seven Le^ps of'^’Hihitecture, 

• •'i97. , 

>Rlm*lweI?,Tho8., 142 143.179. 
iihn^tcsbury. Lord, 14t^ 144. ' 
ShakiCbpeare, fjWlit'o and 
work, 41-4.7; referred to, 
'6«^ 69, P. 71, 75, 7t\ 99, 

- 172.‘^15, ‘iSl, 301, 30S, 

3,50 xoell that ejnU'jvell, 

60; (^/4nfo»s; and (Jleofxttrr^,' 
62, 14*2,; 

f ^5; G&rdenit„Mi, 57; Comedy 
of » fSrrors, ^ ; /Sonotanun, 

62/55, 66 ;^y5nfei/i»e, 56, 

k. ® 


66; /landed, 

Henry IV. 

Heii'ry VI., 

Vni., 57; 

.52, .55 ; Khnj John, 
Lear,., 5*2, 54, 05, 56, 


52,' 55, 36, 65 
and V., 50 ; 
38, 49 ; Henry 
Jtuit^ Cirsar, 
49‘: 
65> 


eDore’.'f Labour Lost, 48 ; 
Macbeth, 52, 55 ; Meastf^e 
r for Measure, 52, .5,3, .5,5; 
Mer'chant of Venice, .50^' 6.5 ; 
M e.rry Wwes ^of H'’’t 7 *Z‘*or, 
.50-5*2; Midnani'seer Niyht's 
Dream, 50 : Mu^h ado atfoxu 
NotldiDi, 6*2, .5.5, 66; Othello^ 

• .5*2, 55,’ 56 ; Pericles, 6^, '*lra ; ^ 
Rape, of JyUcrece.,iH •, Rtclinrd 
II. and ///.,48, 49; Romeo 
and Jpdiet, 49, .53, 60-62, 65 ; 
Sonnets, 7^> Taming of fhe 
Shreii;, .50; Tei..'jest, 56, 63; 
Timon \>f .Athens, 5%; Titles 
Androeticus, 4if; TroUus and 
('res.siday ''52, ;)ft-.54, &5 ; 

^''Tirel/lh Night.''‘i'7f52, 75; 
Two Centiemen of Verona, 
.49 ; 'Venn-'* and A<lo»ii.s, 44., 
Winter Ni’^'hfs Tale, M. ^ 
Shakespeare I? children, 41': 
Shake splarian Concordane^ t, 

. .370. • 

.jllVie Sloops to Gonqiidt-, 242. 
Vi«»ft;eld, L(V<1, ‘2.5*2. 

ShellSyV Reroy Rysshe, life, 
and work, .3.56-969; referred 
to, 6, 67)1146, 156, 202, 288, 
'*291:, 316, 3*26 ; f lendsl.ip for 
Byron, 31,5, 3171 318, .3SR; 
Addres.s to the Irish Peojde, 
3.58 ; .-IfioiMi*-:, 363, 364, 

.369; tllastor, .360; jW'’ 
Cental, 362 : Declaratir^ft ^» 
Right*, ^.59; Kinpsyct 
36*2; Hellas, 362, 36?" 


'to Makia Oishorne. 
Julian and Mt 
372; Lines writte. 
Kngane.an * Hills, 
Mfuigne of A*a\ 
NeiV>sity of At 

t (V» 


97^ >8, 
Pen- 

.^nritdise 
'^11-126; 
111 , 112 , 
!»oi» fi» 



matothe. 

PrmaethrJt-^ -^n’. 

•IH4 • Ou£t'M Mo^>t .t5W, <ibO » 

. ^^J7i Islam 3,19, »b ; 

Roxalind'H n*[sih 3b J. 
q'riumpft g>J 

Arious milior vciws^ .*4^. 

' ® Witch of Atlan, 

ShevheariUmCalemlar, ^2, ‘-4. • 

ShAi.Uuv Richara HrnyUy, 

‘2#B. 

Shirlev, 9^ •• , . 

Sfrntrtm umt/ ici^h the J/tt 

• - 

wcfcsi? mnii,, ^'• 

Kianey. I>a.l.v U«'«y*y 

"charisaa). l39. 

Rkfie of (M^nth, 313. 

*Silas ilarwr, 38i>. 

.S’«Vei»< * >i*j 

.‘ir ChalfcnJJraihmon, 213. 
^elche^'i^ 

Sleep ana 4'oi(ry. 37*-. 
«mailh«lii»c T.>w 4 (r, '2m. * 

fimllij, (ioiawin^V- • , 

Snfbllett. Iltimyhrexj J 

L Clitiker, Perce,tfni Ptckieji 
\ Roderick Ratxlom, ‘225. 
finoh Pe^>ern, 386. 

Solitary Reamr^kA, 
Somcr«Jx>rd, 187. 

Sane, q^he Chimney Sweeper, 
27‘2. % • 

Sonf-t of 9^Psrienfe,^lk. 

UontjH of rnrwrej^i^, 272, 27 a. 

SoMth, Kobort, 150. 

8 Robert, _'V orks of^ 
• By rot’s Parqjly 
J25; friemRhip for 
firth, .He?' 

[, Taltard^nn, 10. 
ron’s trav^s in, .11-. 
of^the older ^ngi^h 

ists, 350. 

Edmuna, 2^. * 
», 48, 99, Jw, 370 


0 

40*2: Colin Cloxh'e come kpmt * 
‘26; Kpithalamxon, 
Haerie Qfir^nr, ‘ij, 

^4. 35 ; Mother Htth- 

ferdAali o/the A]w and the 

f or 25; Fro'lhalarmop- or 
ae^oeal Verse, 32 ; liose^HmJ, 
22-‘23 ; Ruifxes of Tifne, ‘25 ; 
Shephcafds Calendar. 2*2, ! 

2'fareM 4>f tfm 9fmfcs, 25 
ijvMrlSker.'H The. ^ 
of the State of h^lattd, 26 
Sftcle, tichanl, life aitl ^ork 
16‘2-16{); referrea kf>, 182 
183 ‘243*. Taper and Spec 
* tator, 162, 165-169, 183 

t'hti'tian Hero, 162. » 

Stella (h^Micr Johnson), 188 
•l86, 190 191. ‘ \ 

.Sterfflii;, .John, 395. a , 

Stcrnc.^^Banrenco, 226-‘280.*l 
^Sentimental Journey, •■•w 
w MristramtShanfly, 226^10. ^ 

Stevenson, R. L., ‘20, 9*^, 1^- < 

Stevenion, Hunts, Jane A"is- 
tc^l’s lioine, #8‘JJ%^, 

Stones of Venice, 397. 

Strange, LorJ, 4‘2. 

S^atfonl, ^ 

. Su«iling, <7. 

Swif^, Jon^lten, life 
► mtokIl 182 T99« reWrre. 

. 1*,~49, 167, 158, 16‘2, 

164 170,.174, 182, ‘200,- 

233, 3‘2% .392. 3% ; 

Aramnmil against ahol%htu<J 

mrittimd^ 189 f Ba^ ^ 
Ifm B<4,ks, 184, IHlf; Cadeiiks^ 


,<•86; <!nllirer'>^rai'elf 170, 
193-196,M98-iro; JmAuU ta^ 
niteJla. I#0; 21ii<Mani«s l»f 
Swift aiul Pw^, 18^» 
Pro^sal, 1^193; 7ale oj 
a Tub, l«i-188T com|leyi 
«ork**> eAted • by^* Scott, 
29B.* • 
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* Swk.burne, Algernon^ 6, 204, 
403. * ’ ’ 

SMjitzorlanfl, (JoUfomitlx^ 
vels in, 24C ; Ci!il)bo|\ in, 2i?0; 
Byron, .312, 315 ; Shelley’s 
, Ufa K.., .361. ^ 

^'fihartt Inn, 10. 

Tnhh. Tidk, 346. 

3’ainc, Urn’ll, <40-1. ' 

Tide, of a Tnh, 18(5-1 SJl. 

Tales of t'he. Had, 280, 281. 
iTale of r 0)0 Cities, 38f'. ‘ 

Tides Itioth Shakespeare, 3.'>4- 

Tidisman, The, 306. ‘ 

'If m o' Shauter, 262, ^(>.5. 

Tam (Hen, 264. * 

*ramhftrlnine, .33, 34 37 . 30, 40. 
iTamifi,/of'/he.Shrew, oii. ' 

The f'ask, 276, 277. 
Tafc<l,<>Nalniin, 142 . 

Tadet\ The, 162, It'A, 183. 
Tavloiv .Icroniy, 03-0.3 , 

TeJtres of the A/uses, 2.3. 


Te^jiesf,,.Sf‘,\ (53.0 

IVniplc, Sir Win.W 184, 18.3. 

'IrJii Brink, 4. 

Tonny.son, ‘Alfred, life at .1 
work, .38e^400,^^4 ; Vefi i'iVd 
td. 27. 208,-'380; (ifnonc, 
400; Crossniff f/fr Ha", 44'2 ; 
''hJfame, 402:' Idylls 'of the 
Kimj, 400, 401 ■ ;40i; In 

Memoriae, 4t";'‘ Lotus 
JCq^ers, 31, 400 ; Mamt, 401, 

, 402, 40.3 ; At ■" te VAHiinr: 
^400 ; 0(?(S to l’t3v/«/, v*03--i(H ; 
Thtt Pnncess, 400, \.402 ; 
.SV<«r’ 1’’o»rr.'i/» 404 Ulysses, 
4(H), 402. ^ ’ 

Xhtlokeray, Wnt. Mnkepe..A., 
lifo' J4.,i<l work, .3^, .386 .388;^ 

' referred ’’1(6, 67, "^222, 225 ; 

. coinimred with IMckcns, .1 
.386, 387, 388; Harry Lyndon, ^ 


Hoggarty 3i(imond, 387 
The Newrorncs, 3S8'j, Pen 
tle.nnis, 387 ; Pn^ch, contri 
Imtioos, 386; Houndahou 
Papers, ;4«8; Snob Papers 
.386; Vanity Prir, 381, .385 
, :i36^387, 388. ^ 

TheobaW, Lewis, 170. * 

’"bomson, .Jaine.s, 2&2 ‘103, 205 
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